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PREFACE 


THE aim of this book is to present the essentials of Ar- 
gumentation and Debating as simply as possible, fol- 
lowing the order in which the difficulties arise in actual 
practice. The point of view is that of the student rather 
than that of the instructor. The amount of practical 
material, therefore, in proportion to the amount of 
theoretical material, is larger than is usual in manuals 
on this subject. The chapter on brief-drawing, for 
example, starts with a familiar proposition and takes 
the student step by step through the development of 
a. complete working brief. The chapter on fallacies 
deals not only with the common sources of fallacies, but 
as well with the most effective methods of exposing 
fallacies; the chapter on evidence deals not only with 
the tests of evidence, but as well with the sources and 
the methods of using evidence. In short, the book aims 
throughout to show the student how to go to work. It 
deals with no imaginary difficulties; the necessity for 
every topic has been proved in many class-rooms for 
many years. 

Special care has been taken to present an abundance 
of striking illustrations, free from extraneous and ex- 
ceptional elements, and always within the range of the 
student’s information and experience, in order that he 
may direct his attention to the principles involved. In 
order that the first specimens of argument may not be 
discouragingly far above the beginner’s possibilities, 
examples are presented from the recent work of students 
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at Harvard College, Bowdoin College, and other insti- 
tutions. 

Some instructors prefer to take up the subject of 
brief-drawing directly after the subject of analysis, in 
order that the students may be developing briefs while 
they are studying evidence. The plan is a good one. 
The reason for the order in this book is that a know- 
ledge of the principles of structure is of no practical 
value without a knowledge of the material out of which 
the structure must be built. But in the class-room 
the studies of substance and of form may proceed to- 
gether. 


There seem to be abundant reasons why the old style 
“elocution” has been largely superseded in American 
schools and colleges by courses in argumentative writ- 
ing and speaking. There is little place for special 
teachers of elocution. To maintain such teachers is to 
place the emphasis precisely where it does not belong. 
All training in spoken discourse — however its name 
may shift with the winds and tides of popular disap- 
proval — should be subordinate to training in thinking. 
It should be a means to the end of clear and direct 
expression of the pupil’s own thoughts. Training in 
public speaking should be conducted by teachers who 
aim first, to produce sound thinkers, second, to train these 
thinkers in the clear, correct, straightforward, and ef- 
fective oral expression of their own thoughts. And these 
aims may be best achieved by the study of Argumenta- 
tion and Debate. 

Those who believe that argumentation deserves a 
high place among school studies “hold very strongly” 
with Cardinal Newman, “that the first step in intellect- 
ual training is to impress upon a boy’s mind the idea of 
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science, method, order, principle, and system; of rule 
and exception. . . . Let him once gain this habit of 
method, of starting from fixed points, of making his 
ground good as he goes, of distinguishing what he knows 
from what he does not know, and I conceive he will be 
gradually initiated into the largest and truest philo- 
sophical views, and will feel nothing but impatience and 
disgust at the random theories and imposing sophistries 
and dashing paradoxes, which carry away half formed 
and superficial intellects.” 

Science and principle, — in argumentation the student 
meets principles based upon the science of logic from 
which, as he soon discovers, the rational mind cannot 
escape. Method, order, system, — this is the very back- 
bone of argument. Without methodical procedure 
from definitions to historical facts, to admitted matters, 
through conflicting contentions to the main issues and 
thence to the argument, by order of proposition and proof, 
the known to the unknown, all according to a system- 
atic brief, — without all this there is chaos, not argu- 
ment. No other form of discourse so readily conveys to 
young minds the most important ideas of rhetorical 
structure. 

Again, let the boy start from fixed points and make his 
ground good as he goes, —this is the process of the exact 
sciences; but argumentation applies this process to all 
practical questions, especially to the innumerable pub- 
lic problems to the solution of which the boy should some 
day, as an educated citizen, bring a well-trained mind. 
Let him distinguish what he knows from what he does not 
know, — this is the initial business of argumentation, 
through which many a boy gets his first contempt for 
snap judgments and his first notion of testing the sup- 
posed knowledge and random theories by which he has 
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been accustomed to guide his conduct in every-day 
affairs. Graduates of secondary schools now go forth 
to college with cultivated memories, heads packed with 
ideas soon to be forgotten, often with keen desire for 
information. But rare are those who have learned to 
think! Argumentation, as it should be taught, culti- 
vates that power, — so much demanded and so little 
found both in school and in the life beyond Commence- 
ment, — the power of independent thinking. 

Let us not be surprised, however, if the study of the 
principles of argumentation — or even Burke’s much 
mis-taught Speech — seems dry without the prospect 
of actual debate. We should hardly expect a half-back 
to feel much enthusiasm over reading the rules of the 
game and tackling a dummy if he could not look for- 
ward to tackling a man. When elocution and argu- 
mentative writing have failed to stimulate interest, 
formal debate may succeed, for it isa kind of game. In 
the time limit, the order of speakers, the alternation of 
sides, the actual struggle of opposing forces, the give 
and take of rebuttal, the fixed rules and the ethics of 
conduct, the qualifications for success, and the final 
awarding of victory, debate has much in common with 
tennis and football. The great superiority of debat- 
ing, as the schools should look upon it, lies in the fact 
that it adds to many of the elements of the present 
absorbing interest in athletics those educational values 
which contribute directly to the highest type of citi- 
zenship. 

From work in debating, guided by efficient instruc- 
tion and right ideals, students discover that debatable 
questions are far from simple; and they learn to refrain 
from making judgments based on ignorance. The ne- 
cessity for thorough preparation is forced upon them 
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by the conditions of the contest. Often the hard work 
for a given debate provides their first standard for sound- 
ing the shallowness of their knowledge on other subjects. 
They learn to examine a question critically to find out 
what it actually involves, to define terms with precision, 
to distinguish the relevant matters from the irrelevant 
matters which confuse the ordinary discussion of the 
subject, to separate what may be admitted or granted 
from what is held by both sides, and thus, through this 
conflict of contentions, to reach the main issues. In 
the attempt to group their evidence in relation to these 
issues, they learn something of structure, coherence, 
unity, proportion. Best of all, they come to respect the 
opinions of those who differ from them, but to accept 
nothing and to offer nothing unless the reasoning is 
sound and the evidence sufficient. There could be no 
better training for citizenship. 


The first man to develop systematic courses of in- 
struction in argumentation and debating was Professor 
George P. Baker of Harvard University. To his pioneer 
work all later books on these subjects seem much in- 
debted. I wish here gratefully to acknowledge my own 
indebtedness to Professor Baker, who was for several 
years my inspiring teacher. Although I am aware that 
I owe much to him, — as the chapter on analysis bears 
witness, — yet my debt is probably even greater than I 
realize. My thanks are due also to several members of 
the Bowdoin College faculty, especially to Professor W. 
B. Mitchell, for many suggestions, as well as to Mr. H. 
P. Chandler of the University of Chicago, Mr. C. R. 
Nutter of Harvard University, Mr. A. K. Spofford of 
Bates College, Professor Frank Chase and Mr. P. B. 
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Kennedy of Beloit College, Professor C. W. A. Veditz 
of George Washington University, Miss Josephine 
Hammond of the Practical Arts High School of Boston, 
and many of my recent students for criticisms and illus- 
trative material. 

Witu1aM T. Foster, 


Brunswick, Mz., March, 1908. 
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ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATING 


ARGUMENTATION AND 
DEBATING 


FIRST CHAPTER 


PHRASING THE PROPOSITION 


“These, then, are the problems we have to consider: the use of the 
universal laws of reasoning, the development of the habit of analysis 
and of unprejudiced methods of investigation, the secret of clear and 
rapid expression of intellectual processes, and the art of adapting one’s 
material to his hearers so as to win their favor and affect their con- 
duct.” — R. M. ALDEN. 


Tur method of argumentation is like the method of 
the law court, in that the object is to arrive at definite 
conclusions regarding definite issues. To attain this 
object the law court demands that whoever appeals 
“to it shall present a clear case, and “shall set forth with 
certainty and with truth the matters of fact or of law, 
the truth or falsity of which must be decided to decide 
the case.” In other words, conditions inherent in the 
very nature of argumentation demand, at the outset, 
that the proposition and the issues it involves shall be 
made absolutely clear. The first consideration, there- 
fore, is the selection of a proposition. 

Argumentation requires a complete proposition. A 
term, a mere name, will not suffice. One may write 
an essay on “The Dramatization of Novels”; but for 
an argument one needs a proposition, such as, “The 
dramatization of novels is detrimental to the dramatic 
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art.”” One may describe “A Party of Arctic Explorers,” 
or tell the story of “A Dash for the Pole,” or explain 
the construction of “Commander Peary’s Ship”; or 
one may argue on either side of the proposition, “The 
United States government should appropriate money 
for Arctic explorations.” 

The proposition in formal debate corresponds to the 
motion, resolution, or bill presented in deliberative 
bodies, such as the branches of Congress. For purposes 
of debate, the proposition should be phrased in the form 
of a resolution, such as, “ Resolved, that the Democratic 
Party should nominate Mr. for President.” For 
the investigator, such as the writer of a magazine article, 
who does not have one side thrust upon him as in formal 
debate, and who is under no necessity of announcing his 
position at the outset, the subject should take the form 
of a question: “Should the Democratic Party nominate 
Mr. for President?” For our present purposes, 
however, the terms question and proposition may be 
used as synonymous. 

It is not easy to phrase the proposition so that it shall 
mean precisely what we wish to argue; so that it shall ' 
include the whole matter at issue, nothing more and 
nothing less; so that there shall be no possible ambigu- 
ity. Yet, unless the proposition is so phrased, a debate 
may degenerate into a lifeless quibble concerning the 
meaning of the terms, under which the living heart of 
the question is buried. To phrase a proposition properly 
may require considerable care. Not long ago, several 
members of the Harvard Law School Faculty, in con- 
sultation with students, endeavored for the greater part 
of one night to arrive at a satisfactory wording for a 
debate concerning the policy of the United States 
toward the Philippines. The result of this long con- 
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ference was the simple proposition, “The United States 
should retain the Philippines.” 

Every political campaign shows the need of definite 
propositions for debate. In Maine, in the fall of 1906, 
some of the speakers had no definite proposition, but 
launched with vehemence upon the topic of the Pro- 
hibitory Law. Stripped of all the confusing verbiage, 
invective and humor, some of the speeches of the Demo- 
crats could be reduced to the contention, “ Prohibition 
does not prohibit”; and some of the speeches of the 
Republicans could be reduced to the contention, “’Tem- 
perance is a great virtue.’ As these speeches were not 
concerned with debatable issues, there was no debate. 
Argumentation demands a complete proposition. 


I. THE PROPOSITION SHOULD BE DEBATABLE 


The first requirement of the proposition is that it 
shall be debatable. It is not debatable, (a) if it is ob- 
viously true or obviously false; (6) if it cannot be proved 
at least approximately true or false. 

(a) Propositions like those in Geometry, which are 
obviously true or obviously false, cannot be disputed. 
Such is the following, recommended in a recent book 
on debate: “Resolved, that the only way to benefit the 
laboring classes or secure any kind of political reform 
is by the destruction of the liquor traffic.” To prove 
this proposition, one must hold that sanitary conditions, 
shorter hours, vacations, nourishing lunches, and the 
prevention of child-labor under inhumane conditions 
do not benefit laborers. This is an untenable position. 
The question might be made debatable by changing 
“the only way” to “the most effective way.” Even 
then the double-headed nature of the proposition 
would make it unsatisfactory. Attempts to hold debates 
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on such a proposition as this: “Resolved, that breach 
of trust in high office is reprehensible,” have always 
resulted in failure. Such a proposition is undebatable 
because obviously true. 

The same objection holds against propositions that 
“beg the question”: that is, assume to be true or false 
the very point at issue. The word brutal in “'The brutal 
game of football should be abolished,” assumes to be 
true one of the points in dispute. It begs the question. 
The school which attempted to decide in debate whether 
“military drill should be replaced by something more 
beneficial,’ found the same difficulty. No debate was 
possible. The proposition begs the question which was 
probably intended for debate, namely, whether military 
drill can be replaced by anything more beneficial. 

(b) Propositions that cannot be proved at least ap- 
proximately true or false are not debatable. Such is 
the proposition, “The achievement of the American 
people in gaining independence was greater than in 
suppressing the Rebellion.” The want of common 
ground prevents satisfactory argument. ‘This is equally 
true of the proposition, “Man has done more than 
woman to advance civilization.” One might just as 
sensibly contend that sodium contributes more than 
chlorine to the value of salt. One of the early presi- 
dents of Harvard College wrote a dissertation on the 
question, “ Whether angels speak any language; if so, 
whether it is Hebrew.” Much futile discussion on such 
questions has at various times brought debating into ill 
repute. A question should offer something more than 
an ingenious exercise; it should offer the chance of 
arriving at some conclusion regarded by the particular 
audience or disputants as of some practical importance. 
It should be discarded if, like the proposition, “The 
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pen is mightier than the sword,” it offers no possibility 
of arriving at reasonably sound conclusions through 
the process of argument. 

This matter of selecting the proposition is here treated 
at length because time is wasted in clubs and institu- 
tions everywhere in the futile discussion of undebatable 
questions. Some students in a New England college 
attempted to debate the question, “Is iron of more use 
to mankind than coal?” The talk, which on one side 
was an enumeration of the uses of coal, and on the other 
side an equally long list of the uses of iron, showed in 
the end only that the subject was not debatable. A 
proposition must offer something more than chances 
of comparison; it must offer common standards of com- 
parison, as, for example: “ The Panama Route for an 
isthmian canal is preferable to the Nicaraguan Route.” 


~ II. THE PROPOSITION SHOULD NOT EMPLOY 
AMBIGUOUS WORDS 


The proposition should not hinge on the interpreta- 
tion of ambiguous words. Great care must be taken to 
insure a debate on the proposition itself, by avoiding the 
necessity of any debate as to the meaning of the pro- 
position. Debates which purport to be on vital matters 
and degenerate into disputes over the meanings of terms 
are trying to the audience, and not nearly so profitable 
to the disputants as debates which move directly to 
fundamental issues. The meaning of the question should 
be clear, — absolutely so. 

The difficulty of securing a proposition with one clear 
meaning and only one, experience will surely show. 
And this experience itself is a rhetorical exercise of 
great value. Even books on debate commend ambigu- 
ous propositions. One of these books characterizes as a 
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“standard question for young debaters” the follow- 
ing: “Are the works of nature more beautiful than 
those of art?” There is nothing in this but the ques- 
tion of the meaning of beauty; and since artists and 
philosophers have failed to reach a satisfactory defini- 
tion of beauty, the discussion of the question by “ young 
debaters” .would be futile. Another proposition ‘in 
which the whole clash of opinion comes on the meaning 
of one word is this, “Greek and Latin should be con- 
sidered as an essential part of a good education.” A 
debate on this subject might be won without further 
discussion by the side that succeeded in getting the 
judges to accept its definition of the word “good” as 
applied to education. Likewise the question, “Is law 
a better profession than medicine?” suggests nothing 
but a controversy over the meaning of the word “ better.” 
The terms of the proposition should be so free from 
ambiguity that when one side has offered a reasonable 
interpretation, the opposing side cannot find another 
interpretation, without obviously seeking to evade the 
intended question. 

In order to avoid ambiguous questions and the con- 
sequent opportunities for quibbling, it is well to avoid 
general terms, unless they surely have but one meaning 
for all the people concerned in the argument. Among 
the general terms which frequently give trouble because 
they have no commonly accepted meaning are “ Policy,” 
“Imperialism,” “Church,” “Civilization,” “Monroe 
Doctrine,” and “Anarchism.” If it seems desirable to 
use such terms for debate, they should be accompanied 
by explanatory clauses. Or, if a proposition is found 
to be ambiguous after it has been selected, the two 
sides should agree as soon as possible on the meaning 
of the ambiguous terms for the particular debate. Thus 
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a superficial and inconsequential discussion may be 
avoided. General terms, unless thus carefully defined, 
offer abundant chance for diversion from the main 
issues. In.a recent high school “debate” on the ques- 
tion, “ Anarchists should be suppressed by Federal law,” 
the affirmative dealt wholly with one class of anarchists, 
— a bloodthirsty mob, aiming at the forcible overthrow 
of all government. The negative confined their argu- 
ment to the peaceable, law-abiding citizens, who spread 
their doctrines in accord with the constitutional liber- 
ties of free thought and speech. There was no debate. 
Suppose the proposition had been phrased, “All per- 
sons advocating the overthrow of government by forci- 
ble means should be punished by Federal law.” Such 
phrasing, free from the ambiguity of the general term 
“anarchist,” would have given the proposition one mean- 
ing for both sides. 


il. THE PROPOSITION SHOULD NOT BE TOO BROAD 


The proposition should be sufficiently limited in scope 
to admit satisfactory treatment in the time or space 
available. Even if there are no general terms, a debate 
for which the time is brief, ora magazine article for which 
the space is limited, will not be satisfactory if the ques- 
tion is too broad. “Are the Southern States justifiable 
in their attitude toward the negro?” covers too much 
ground. A better question is, “Are the clauses in the 
Alabama Constitution of 1901 looking to a restriction 
of the franchise justifiable ?” Many of the propositions 
suggested in the Appendix of this book can be limited 
by application to local conditions. A debate at R 
College on the general proposition, “The Elective 
System of studies is preferable to any other system,” 
is not likely to be so interesting or so profitable as a 
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debate on the question, “The complete Elective System 
at R College is preferable to the present Group 
System.” 

The phrasing should be so definite as to guard against 
the possibility of digression from what are intended to be 
the real issues, so far as phrasing can accomplish that 
purpose. A recent intercollegiate debate on the pro- 
position, “The United States should use every means 
to maintain the integrity of China,” proved unsatis- 
factory because of the opportunities for digression offered 
by the indefinite term, “every means.’ The question, 
“Should there be commercial reciprocity with Canada ?” 
might lead to discussions of whether the approval of 
Canada could be secured, whether reciprocity would 
benefit Canada, and whether it would impair social 
relations with England. If these questions are not in- 
tended, the phrasing should exclude them. A more 
exact phrasing is, “ Would commercial reciprocity be- 
tween the United States and Canada benefit the United 
States economically ?” 


IV. THE PROPOSITION SHOULD EMBODY ONE 
CENTRAL IDEA 


The proposition should embody one central idea. It 
should not confuse two propositions; for unless all the 
parts of a subject for debate can obviously be grouped 
under one principle, one part may be decided in the 
affirmative and another part in the negative. Parlia- 
mentary law recognizes this difficulty through providing 
the “motion for the division of the question.” This 
calls for a separate vote on each part whenever mem- 
bers find it difficult to vote because there are two prin- 
ciples involved in a proposition. “Resolved, that the 
tariff policy of the present administration promotes the 
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commercial interests of New England,” is suitable for 
debate, even though it involves many parts. For if the 
main issues underlying each part are the same, no con- 
fusion need result from the number of parts. Such is 
not the case with the following double-headed propo- 
sition recommended in a recent book for debaters: 
“Military drill should be taught in the common schools 
of America, and all able-bodied citizens should be re- 
quired to serve a term in the army.” Here are different 
underlying principles, and consequently different sets 
of main issues. An attempt to discuss them all at once 
might result only in confusion. 


V. THE PROPOSITION SHOULD GIVE TO ,THE AFFIRM- 
* ATIVE THE BURDEN OF PROOF 


For any argument, the subject should be so phrased 
that the affirmative makes the attack, advocates some- 
thing new, or attempts to overthrow something which 
is established; in other words, so that the affirmative 
has the burden of proof. The law lays down the rule, 
“He who affirms must prove.” The one who makes 
the charge is said to have the burden of proof; the de- 
fendant is said to have the presumption in his favor. 
A man is presumed to be innocent until he is proved 
guilty. If the affirmative side proves nothing, the de- 
cision goes to the negative. The presumption holds 
good until overthrown by proof or by an offsetting 
presumption. The common law holds that “no one 
shall, in the first instance, be called on to prove a nega- 
tive, or be put on his defense, without sufficient evidence 
against him having been offered, which, if not contra- 
dicted or explained, would be conclusive.” 1 To give the 
affirmative side of a debate the burden of proof is to 


1 Professor Thayer, Preliminary Treatise on Evidence. 
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call for progress in the first speech, and thus help to 
get the actual debating started at once. 


VI. THE PROPOSITION SHOULD BE INTERESTING 


The proposition should have some immediate inter- 
est — the more the better —for both the disputants 
and the audience. The proposition concerning the com- 
parative use to mankind of iron and coal is objection- 
able, not only because it is undebatable, but also because 
mankind cares little how it is answered. There should 
be some other interest in the outcome of a debate than 
the mere desire for one side to win a decision. The 
scholastic disputants of the Middle Ages may have be- 
come highly excited over the question as to how many 
angels can stand on the point of a needle, but the people 
of our day demand subjects which touch modern life 
more vitally. The student should look about him for 
matters of immediate interest. Let him consult the 
newspapers, the Congressional Record, the Messages 
of the President, and the political campaigns in his own 
community. Let him find out what people are actually 
discussing for some reason other than “for the sake of 
argument.” In his search for live propositions, he should 
find the daily life about him more prolific than a list 
suggested in the appendix of a book. 


VII. THE PROPOSITION FOR FIRST PRACTICE SHOULD 
COVER FAMILIAR GROUND 


Subjects chosen for first practice should be within 
the range of the writer’s information and experience. 
Such subjects will leave him free to devote his attention 
rather to the technical problems of argumentation than 
to the understanding of the question and the collection 
of material. The old favorite subjects for lyeeums and 
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graduation exercises — such as, Was Hamlet Mad? 
and Is the Belief in Immortality Rational ? — are not 
adapted to first practice. Almost as objectionable are 
the new favorites concerning federal regulation of rail- 
way rates and municipal ownership of public utilities. 
Until a student is acquainted with the principles of 
argumentation, he will do well to confine his practice 
to familiar subjects. ‘The following are good examples: 
Should first-year students be allowed to play on our 
college athletic teams? Should high school fraternities 
be prohibited ? Should public libraries be open on Sun- 
days? Any beginner in this study may find, among the 
propositions in the Appendix arranged for first practice, 
a few which are not too complicated or unfamiliar for 
his purpose. 


VIII. THE PROPOSITION SHOULD BE PHRASED 
BRIEFLY AND SIMPLY 


The question should be phrased as briefly and simply 
as is consistent with the other requirements. One con- 
dition which often leads to complicated, clumsy, and 
otherwise objectionable propositions for intercollegiate 
contests is the custom of having each institution alter- 
nately choose the proposition, leaving the choice of 
sides to the other. This promotes a tendency to try 
to phrase propositions so that they shall not be evenly 
balanced, but shall seem so to the opponents until the 
choice of sides has been announced. Such trickery 
makes no appeal to the spirit of fair play, since it at- 
tempts to win the debate before the other side has 
a chance. And such trickery brings debating into ill 
repute, because the aim is victory rather than the pur- 
suit of truth, and the resulting contest is often a mere 
quibble over the meaning of an intricate proposition. 
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Here many will raise the objection that formal de- 
bates are and must be unreal, that they seldom enlighten 
an audience as to the issues of the day, that their avowed 
aim is victory at any cost rather than the pursuit of 
truth, and that they are accordingly no preparation for 
the honest and serious purposes of life. These charges 
against intercollegiate debates as they have long been 
conducted are not without foundation. Concerning the 
remedies, we shall have something to say when we con- 
sider the subject of debating. 

As soon as we have an interesting, debatable propo- 
sition, embodying one central idea which is not too broad, 
phrased briefly and definitely, free from ambiguous and 
general terms, and placing upon the affirmative the 
burden of proof, we are ready for the work of getting 
at the heart of the question. 


PRES OF THE REQUIREMENTS FOR PHRASING 
THE PROPOSITION 
1. It should be debatable. 
2. It should not employ ambiguous words. 
3. It should not be too broad. 
4. It should embody one central idea. 
5. It should give to the affirmative the burden of 
proof. 
6. It should be interesting, 
7. It should cover familiar ground for first practice. 
8. It should be phrased briefly and simply. 


SECOND CHAPTER 


ANALYZING THE PROPOSITION 


‘*As in any art, in argumentation use makes perfect, and he who 
is told he has promise as a debater will be wise to submit to severe 
training in the principles which underlie argumentation; nor should 
he allow himself to be led astray by that ignis fatwus of the weary 
or lazy student, the idea that because in his first careful study of the 
rules of the art he finds his work hampered by them, he is losing his 
individuality and may even work less well after his study than before. 
There is undoubtedly a stage in learning and applying laws of any 
art when, for a time, the student feels hampered by warnings for 
and against this or that, and longs for his old freedom of movement 
which certainly brought him large results. Gradually, however, the 
Jaws that were at first so hampering become a matter of course. When 
this stage in his work is reached, if he compares his result with the 
results of his labor before he studied at all, he will see his great gain. 
Certainly, only when a man has so thoroughly learned his art that 
instinctively he works rightly, can he be said to be master of it.”. — 
G. P. Baxrr. 


SUCCESSFUL argumentation accomplishes three ob- 
jects: (1) it sets forth in a way which is both clear and 
convincing just what must be done to establish or to 
overthrow the proposition, (2) does this by convincing 
arguments, and (3) arouses in connection with these 
arguments emotions of sufficient strength to move the 
will. First of all, then, an argument should show defi- 
nitely and clearly the work that must be done. It should 
find all the central ideas and exclude all else. In other 
words, it should first expound the main issues, which 
are the points upon which the truth of the proposition 
depends. This, then — finding the main issues — is 
the most important work of what is called, in argument, 
the Introduction. 
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To prove these main issues is to establish the proposi- 
tion; to disprove them is to overthrow the proposition. 
If the Introduction appears to be unprejudiced, and to 
set forth the issues clearly, the audience will agree that a 
speaker who succeeds in presenting a preponderance of 
proof on these issues establishes his case. They cannot 
rationally withhold from him their verdict. He virtually 
says to them at the outset, “If I can prove these points, 
I can prove the proposition.” The audience nods ap- 
proval. He then proceeds with his argument, making it 
clear along the way that he is doing just what they 
agreed he ought to do, to win. In the end he sums up 
what he has done, and demands the verdict. 

If, on the other hand, a speaker arbitrarily selects 
certain phases of a proposition without satisfying his 
audience that he has chosen those phases on which the 
whole proposition hinges, he may accomplish all that he 
attempts, he may do it well, and yet lose the verdict of 
his audience. For, if he thus launches at once into the 
body of the argument, neglecting the preliminary analy- 
sis of the question, he may leave the audience objecting 
in the end, “How do we know that you have done all 
that is necessary to.prove the proposition? Have you 
really taken up the important arguments on the other 
side? Why have you not dealt with this particular 
point?” ‘The objections may be easily answered, or they 
may have no effective bearing on the question, but if a 
speaker has failed to anticipate them and clear them 
away, they are fatal. 

These main issues exist within mae question itself ; 
they are independent of the will or skill of any individ- 
ual; they are to be discovered by thorough study of the 
question, not selected to suit either side. It is true that 
in the work of convincing a particular group of persons, 
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the relative importance of the issues to this group deter- 
mines the selection and the emphasis to be placed upon 
them. But in the preliminary investigation, the issues are 
to be found within the question itself, regardless of any 
special audience. 

It is absurd to suppose that the number of main issues 
can be arbitrarily determined by the number of speakers 
on a team. Yet, in preparing intercollegiate debates, 
men have said: “ There are three speakers on the team ; 
therefore we shall divide the question into three parts: 
one speaker will take the legal aspect, one the economic 
aspect, and one the moral aspect.” The discovery of 
the main issues is no such easy matter. Neither is it pos- 
sible to find a fixed number of issues of equal impor- 
tance. Frequently one issue outweighs all the others. 
Asan example, take the question whether the Hay-Bond 
Treaty regarding the Grand Banks fisheries should be 
ratified by the United States. Here the economic aspect 
overshadows all others. Again, in the question whether 
religion should be taught in public schools, sectarian 
narrowness renders the practicability of the plan the 
paramount issue. This arbitrary method of selecting 
issues for a formal team debate, therefore, may involve 
the following errors: (a) inventing topics for discussion 
which are not real issues; (b) ignoring one or more real 
issues; (c) confusing issues which should be kept dis- 
tinctly separate, and (d) placing on the issues dispro- 
portionate emphasis. 

As issues are points of controversy, they can be found 
only by placing the arguments held by one side against 
those held by the other side. Clearly, then, all the issues 
can be found only by thus contrasting all the arguments 
of both sides. In this study no relevant matter is too 
insignificant to deserve attention. A point that is over- 
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looked may turn out to be the very point on which the 
whole case is won or lost. Without studying his oppo- 
nents’ contentions, a disputant may decide what he 
would like to prove; he may even discover the issues 
which he can prove, or those in which he has the ad- 
vantage over his opponents; and yet not discover what 
he must prove in order to establish his case. 

But students frequently raise this objection, “How 
am I to find the issues in this manner when I do not 
know what my opponent will argue?” The answer is 
that it does not matter, for purposes of finding the issues, 
what your opponent may or may not say on the question. 
The issues are there irrespective of any opponent, and 
if you find them all, you will not be surprised by any 
relevant argument your opponent may present. If you 
have omitted no important contention on either side, 
the clash of opinion thus revealed will indicate all the 
main issues. This process of resolving a proposition 
into its essential parts is sometimes called the analysis 
of the proposition. 

Experience shows the need of repeating this impor- 
tant truth :— 

All the issues can be discovered only by a thor- 
ough study of both sides of the whole proposition 
in all its phases. 


STEPS IN ANALYSIS 


The introductory work of finding the issues is wswally 
assisted by setting forth a part or all of the following 
matters : — 

I. The Origin of the Question. 

II. The History of the Question. 

II. The Definition of Terms. 

IV. The Restatement of the Question as Defined. 
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V. The Exclusion of Irrelevant Matter. 
VI. The Statement of Admitted Matter. 
VII. The Main Contentions on the Affirmative 
contrasted with those on the Negative. 
VIII. The Main Issues, reached through the Clash 
of Opinion thus revealed. 


In finding the main issues, the order in which these 
steps should be taken depends on the nature of the ques- 
tion and the attendant circumstances. Moreover, it is 
not usually necessary to take all of these steps even in 
preparation, and it is seldom necessary to present them 
all in the final argument. But whether or not the occa- 
sion demands the careful exposition of this process of 
discovering the issues, the writer or speaker must, in 
his own mind, go through as much of the process as the 
question demands before he can have a clear grasp of 
the whole question. 

Sometimes the occasion demands no introduction. 
In the heat of a political campaign, an entire audience 
may be so concerned with a particular issue that it would 
be futile for a speaker to talk on anything else, and they 
may be so familiar with the history and meaning of the 
question as to render explanation superfluous. The 
whole election in a town may hang on the appointment 
of a postmaster; the whole opposition to a candidate may 
be due to his vote on one measure; the very life of a city 
may depend on a single item in a protective tariff. Thus 
conditions may render any introduction unnecessary 
for the immediate purpose. The skill of a speaker, his 
knowledge of his audience, and his adaptation to cir- 
cumstances are shown by the nature and extent of his 
introduction. It is just as bad to weary the audience 
with unnecessary definition and analysis of the question 
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as to confuse them by launching into the body of an 
argument before they are prepared to understand it. 
In every art, the most perfect system of rules, to insure 
success, must be interpreted on the broad grounds of 
experience and common sense. 

Remembering, therefore, that argumentation is an art 
which admits no hard and fast rules, applicable to all 
questions at all times in the introductory work of analy- 
sis, let us consider under what conditions these eight 
steps may be useful. 


I. THE ORIGIN OF THE QUESTION 


The conditions which first gave rise to a controversy 
may help to make clear its meaning, and, by showing 
why it is worth discussing at the particular time, furnish 
an opening which may enlist the interest of the audience. 
Consider, as an illustration, the proposition, “Resolved, 
that the white citizens of South Carolina are justified 
in the measures they have taken to secure political 
supremacy.” In the discussion of this proposition we 
can make little progress until we ask, What is justice 
to the negro? The answer to this question depends, in 
turn, partly on the explanation of how there came to 
be a “negro problem” in the first place. In the expo- 
sition of the meaning of the above proposition, there- 
fore, the origin of the question is of supreme importance. 
The facts regarding the origin of another question may 
prove, on examination, unnecessary for a reader’s com- 
prehension of the argument. Even in such a case the 
study of these facts is, for the author, a valuable pre- 
paration. 

An attempt to explain a proposition by thus referring 
it to its origin is called genetic exposition. But this 
method is sometimes misleading, for new conditions 
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may have given to the question a significance which 
originally it did not possess. Both the meaning of a 
question and its claim on the attention of an audience 
at a given time are oftener found in the full History 
of the Question. 


Il. THE HISTORY OF THE QUESTION 


The History of the Question gives a background for 
argument which frequently guards against extraneous 
matter. It thus helps in finding the issues. Further- 
more, the introduction is a good place for setting forth 
such historical facts as may be used in the proof, for the 
audience may need to know the history in order to under- 
stand the argument; and the audience is more likely to 
accept, as unprejudiced, statements made by the speaker 
before he has definitely taken sides on the question. 

Here brevity and wise selection are demanded. Nearly 
all beginners give too much history, thus wasting time 
which they need later in the body of the argument. No 
more should be presented than is immediately neces- 
sary for an understanding of the question, or later ne- 
cessary for purposes of conviction. 

In presenting the History of the Question, the speaker 
must be fair. If there are any conspicuous facts which 
make against his side, he must not suppress them. The 
omission of any significant historical fact may open his 
case to damaging exposure by his opponents. In the de- 
bates of 1859, Lincoln thus exposed Judge Douglas : — 


It is precisely upon that part of the history of the country 
that one important omission is made by Judge Douglas. He 
selects parts of the history of the United States upon the sub- 
ject of slavery, and treats it as the whole, omitting from his 
historical sketch the legislation of Congress in regard to the 
admission of Missouri, by which the Missouri Compromise 
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was established, and slavery excluded from a country half as 
large as the present United States. All this is left out of his 
history. And hence I ask how extraordinary a thing it is that 
a man who has occupied a position upon the floor of the 
Senate of the United States, who is now in his third term, and 
who looks to see the government of this whole country fall 
into his hands, pretending to give a truthful and accurate 
history of the slavery question in this country, should so en- 
‘ tirely ignore the whole of that portion of our history — the 
most important of all. Is it not a most extraordinary spectacle, 
that a man should stand up and ask for any confidence in his 
statements, who sets out as he does with portions of history, 
calling upon the people to believe that it is a true and fair 
representation, when the leading part and controlling feature 
of the whole history is carefully suppressed ?* 


When Calhoun prepared an address for the United 
States Senate in 1850? on the question, “How can 
the Union be preserved ?” he first presented the Origin 
and the History of the Question : — 


I have, senators, believed from the first that the agitation of 
the subject of slavery would, if not prevented by some timely 
and effective measure, end in disunion. Entertaining this 
opinion, I have, on all proper occasions, endeavored to call 
the attention of both the two great parties which divide the 
country to adopt some measure to prevent so great a disaster, 
but without success. The agitation has been permitted to pro- 
ceed with almost no attempt to resist it, until it has reached 
a point when it can no longer be disguised or denied that the 
Union is in danger. You have thus had forced upon you the 
greatest and gravest question that can ever come under your 
consideration: How can the Union be preserved ? 

To give a satisfactory answer to this mighty question, it is 


1 Lincoln’s Complete Works, vol. i, p. 550. The Century Com- 
pany, New York, 1894. 

? Speech of Senator Calhoun, read in the United States Senate, 
March 4, 1850. 
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indispensable to have an accurate and thorough knowledge 
of the nature and the character of the cause by which the 
Union is endangered [i. e. the Origin of the Question]. With- 
out such knowledge it is impossible to pronounce with any 
certainty, by what measure it can be saved; just as it would 
be impossible for a physician to pronounce in the case of some 
dangerous disease, with any certainty, by what remedy the 
patient could be saved, without similar knowledge of the 
nature and character of the cause which produced it. The first 
questior., then, presented for consideration in the investiga- 
tion I propose to make in order to obtain such knowledge is: 
What is it that has endangered the Union ? 

To this question there can be but one answer, — that the 
immediate cause is the almost universal discontent which 
pervades all the States composing the Southern section of the 
Union. This widely extended discontent is not of recent 
origin. It commenced with the agitation of the slavery ques- 
tion and has been increasing ever since. The next question, 
going one step further back, is: What has caused this widely 
diffused and almost universal discontent ? 

It is a great mistake to suppose, as is supposed by some, 
that it originated with demagogues who excited the discon- 
tent with the intention of aiding their personal advancement, 
or with the disappointed ambition of certain politicians who 
resorted to it as the means of retrieving their fortunes. On 
the contrary, all the great political influences of the section 
were arrayed against excitement, and exerted to the utmost 
to keep the people quiet. The great mass of the people of 
the South were divided, as in the other section, into Whigs 
and Democrats. The leaders and the presses of both parties 
in the South were very solicitous to prevent excitement and 
to preserve quiet; because it was seen that the effects of the 
former would necessarily tend to weaken, if not destroy, the 
political ties which united them with their respective parties 
in the other section. 

Those who know the strength of party ties will readily ap- 
preciate the immense force which this cause exerted against 
agitation and in favor of preserving quiet. But, great as it 
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was, it was not sufficient to prevent the widespread discontent 
which now pervades the section. 

No; some cause far deeper and more powerful than the 
one supposed must exist, to account for discontent so wide 
and deep. The question then recurs: What is the cause of this 
discontent ? It will be found in the belief of the people of the 
Southern States, as prevalent as the discontent itself, that they 
cannot remain, as things now are, consistently with honor and 
safety, in the Union. The next question to be considered is: 
What has caused this belief ? 

One of the causes is, undoubtedly, to be traced to the long- 
continued agitation of the slave question on the part of the 
North, and the many aggressions which they have made on 
the rights of the South during the time. I will not enumerate 
them at present, as it will be done hereafter in its proper place. 

There is another lying back of it—with which this is inti- 
mately connected — that may be regarded as the great and 
primary cause. This is to be found in the fact that the equi- 
librium between the two sections in the government as it stood 
when the Constitution was ratified and the government put 
in action has been destroyed. At that time there was nearly 
a perfect equilibrium between the two, which afforded ample 
means to each to protect itself against the aggression of the 
other; but, as it now stands, one section has the exclusive 
power of controlling the government, which leaves the other 
without any adequate means of protecting itself against its 
encroachment and oppression. 

The legislation by which it has been effected may be classed 
under three heads: The first is that series of acts by which 
the South has been excluded from the common territory be- 
longing to all the States as members of the federal Union — 
which have had the effect of extending vastly the portion al- 
lotted to the Northern section, and restricting within narrow 
limits the portion left the South. The next consists in adopting 
a system of revenue and disbursements by which an undue 
proportion of the burden of taxation has been imposed upon 
the South, and an undue proportion of its proceeds appro- 
priated to the North. And the last is a system of political mea- 
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sures by which the original character of the government has 
been radically changed. . . . 

“im Having now, senators, explained what it is that endangers 
the Union, and traced it to its cause, and explained its nature 
and character, the question again recurs, How can the Union 
be saved ? To this I answer, there is but one way by which it 
can be, and that is by adopting such measures as will satisfy 
the States belonging to the Southern section that they can 
remain in the Union consistently with their honor and their 
safety. There is, again, only one way by which this can be 
effected, and that is by removing the causes by which this 
belief has been produced. Do this, and discontent will cease, 
harmony and kind feelings between the sections be restored, 
and every apprehension of danger to the Union removed. 
The question, then, is, How can this be done? There is but 
one way by which it can with any certainty; and that is by 
a full and final settlement, on the principle of justice, of all the 
questions at issue between the two sections. The South asks 
for justice, simple justice, and less she ought not to take. 
She has no compromise to offer but the Constitution, and has 
no concession or surrender to make. She has already surren- 
dered so much that she had little left to surrender. Such a 
settlement would go to the root of the evil, and remove all 
cause of discontent, by satisfying the South that she could 
remain honorably and safely in the Union, and thereby restore 
the harmony and fraternal feelings between the sections which 
existed anterior to the Missouri agitation. Nothing else can, 
with any certainty, finally and forever settle the question at 
issue, terminate agitation, and save the Union. 


In attempting to set forth the meaning of the terms 
of a proposition through reference to the Origin and His- 
tory of the controversy, one must make sure that his 
information is up-to-date. Otherwise he may give to the 
terms an interpretation which they no longer have in 
actual use. An illustration is furnished by the debate 
of 1907 between the Universities of Michigan and Wis- 
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consin. The proposition was, “ Resolved, that a com- 
mission should be given the power to fix railroad rates.” 
The question at once arose, What does it mean “to fix 
railroad rates” ? Wisconsin held that fixing rates meant 
the substitution of a definite rate for the rate complained 
of. Michigan held that fixing rates meant the substitu- 
tion, not of a definite rate, but of a maximum rate. The 
latter definition of the term prevailed, because Michigan 
showed that their opponents’ interpretation was based 
on the Esch-Townsend bill of 1904, while their inter- 
pretation was based on the Dolliver bill of 1906. Within 
two years the meaning of the proposition for debate, 
as actually under discussion in Congress, had changed. 
For purposes of analysis, one must secure the latest 
information available. 


II. THE DEFINITION OF TERMS 


The instance just discussed shows that the definition 
of the terms of a proposition is of the greatest impor- 
tance. Unless disputants understand the meaning at- 
tached by each other to the terms of a controversy, they 
may worry along indefinitely without making an inch 
of progress. ‘The contending parties may think they 
agree on the proposition, when, as a matter of fact, 
their apparent agreement is due to ambiguity in the 
use of the terms. On the other hand, the contending 
parties may work themselves into a quarrel over imagi- 
nary disagreements concerning ideas, when in fact they 
are merely confused as to the meaning of words. Dis- 
putes which seem interminable are sometimes ended 
abruptly and happily upon the accidental discovery 
that the parties in dispute agreed all the time as to the 
real questions at issue, while neither side understood 
what the other side meant. The introductory work in 
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argumentation aims to make such happy discoveries 
scientific rather than accidental. This is one reason 
why a person who is skilled in debate is seldom known 
as contentious. He swiftly clears away the confusion 
due to words and exposes the vital differences as to 
ideas. If there are no such differences, he exposes the 
hollowness of the controversy and thus makes an end 
of it. 

Macaulay, in opening his speech “On the Repeal 
of the Union with Ireland,” exposed a confusion due 
to lack of definition of terms. Two members of Parlia- 
ment thought they agreed on the question at issue, 
whereas the apparent agreement was due to the fact 
that they were using the word “redress” in two dia- 
metrically opposed meanings : — 


Redress is no doubt a very well sounding word. What can ‘ 
be more reasonable than to ask for redress? What more 
unjust than to refuse redress? But my honorable friend will 
perceive, on reflection, that, though he and the honorable and 
learned member for Dublin agree in pronouncing the word 
redress, they agree in nothing else. They utter the same sound ; 
but they attach to it two diametrically opposed meanings. 
The honorable and learned member for Dublin means by 
redress simply the Repeal of the Union. Now, to the Repeal 
of the Union my honorable friend the member for Lincoln is 
decidedly adverse. When we get at his real meaning, we find 
that he is just as unwilling as we are to give the redress which 
the honorable and learned member for Dublin demands. 


REQUISITES OF A DEFINITION 
There are six requisites for clearness in defining 
which are worth remembering, not only for purposes 
of argumentation, but as well for every field of human 
knowledge where clear thinking is demanded : — 
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1. A definition should cover all cases or individuals 
properly included under the term defined. 

2. A definition should exclude all cases or individuals 
not properly included under the term defined. 

3. A definition should be expressed, if possible, in 
terms simpler and more familiar than the term 
that designates the defined object. 

4. A definition should not employ the term to be 
defined or any word derived from it. 

5. A definition should contain only positive expres- 
sions, unless negative expressions are necessary. 

6. A definition should be as brief as is consistent with 
the other requisites. 

Such are the requisites for clearness in defining. But 

for purposes of argumentation, clearness in defining is 
not always sufficient. 


As a matter of fact, there are several purposes of definition, 
several different reasons why we may want a word’s meaning 
stated ; and among these a broad division into two kinds should 
always be kept in view. Sometimes in asking for a definition 
we want to know in general what is the meaning of a.word, 
how it is used or how it ought to be used in most of its possible 
contexts, — for instance, what is the most widely accepted 
meaning, or the most convenient meaning for general pur- 
poses, or the meaning accepted by the best authorities, or 
the meaning most historically accurate, most prominent at 
the time when the word was first invented or adopted. Some- 
times, on the other hand, none of these questions is asked, 
but the questioner’s whole desire is to discover how the word 
is used in some assertion where he finds it ambiguous, and 
so to get the ambiguity removed. Both these processes are 
commonly called definition, and the information we get in 
answer to either kind of question has a certain value. But 
there is a-real difficulty in remembering — what is evident 
enough when we think about it — that an answer which is 
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valuable for the former purpose may have (on a particular 
occasion) not the smallest value for the latter. The “general” 
definition may give you no hint as to the way in which a 
particular assertion is meant to be interpreted.* 


When, therefore, as in formal debate, a proposition 
is advanced by persons other than those who discuss it, 
clearness in defining is not sufficient. In such cases a 
definition must have two qualities: it must be clear, 
and it must be satisfactory to the persons addressed. 
They must know what the speaker means, and they 
must be convinced that his meaning is the correct one, 
— correct for that particular proposition at the time and 
place and under the conditions of that particular debate. 
Otherwise, they may object in the end that he has 
proved, not the given proposition, but another which he 
has substituted for it by means of arbitrary definitions. 


INADEQUACY OF DICTIONARY DEFINITIONS 


Profitable argument seldom deals with terms which 
may be defined both clearly and convincingly by dic- 
tionaries. “‘Compulsory powers,” “property rights,” 
“direct taxes,” “diplomatic means,” cannot be thus 
defined as applied to particular propositions. For, in 
the first place, to define is to select essential features. 
But before we are competent to determine which of the 
properties are. essential, those which really do differ- 
entiate it from all other things, we must be familiar 
with the properties. In a question so complex as to be 
suitable for debate, therefore, we can rarely begin our 
investigations with other than tentative definitions. 
Further study will modify these definitions. Not until 


1 Alfred Sidgwick, The Use of Words in Reasoning, p. 42. A. & C. 
Black, London, 1901. 
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we gain a thorough knowledge of the subject shall we 
reach definitions which are clearly appropriate. 

Furthermore, the terms of a proposition usually have 
a special or technical significance closely related to the 
particular proposition. In such cases, the vague, general 
meaning of a term, as given by an ordinary dictionary, 
is of little use. The question, for example, whether state 
boards of arbitration, with compulsory powers, should 
be established in all the United States for the purpose 
of settling labor disputes, cannot be interpreted by dic- 
tionary definitions, or by vague appeals to the common 
sense of an audience. The team which resorted to these 
methods, in an intercollegiate debate on this question, 
failed to make their interpretation convincing to the 
judges and so lost the decision. ‘The other team saw that © 
the whole meaning of the proposition was involved in 
the technical definition of the phrase “‘with compulsory 
powers.” Accordingly they carefully examined all the 
legislative acts establishing state boards of arbitration, 
and all the legal decisions regarding the powers of such 
boards, in order to determine what the phrase actually 
means when legally employed with reference to the par- 
ticular question for debate. With this testimony from 
authority, they convinced the judges that their inter- 
pretation of the question was correct, and thus won the 
debate. 

The uselessness of dictionary definitions for purposes 
of argumentation may be illustrated with the proposi- 
tion, ‘‘A Franco-Russian alliance would be for the best 
interests of France.’ If one should try to interpret this 
proposition by means of any good dictionary, say the 
Century, he would find the general definition of “alli- 
ance” — “The state of being allied” —of no use what- 
ever; and the special definition —‘“‘union between 
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nations, contracted by a compact, treaty, or league” — 
would be little better. The dictionary merely presents 
the old difficulty under a new name. 

Take, for example, the question, “‘Is the large college 
preferable to the small college?” Of what use are all 
the dictionaries in the world in defining even such com- 
mon words as “large” and “‘small,’’ when they are 
applied to colleges ? Of what use are they in defining 
the fundamental idea of the question, not even ex- 
pressed, namely, the aim of college education? Or, 
suppose we had to define the “educational value “of a 
subject. We should discard the general dictionary defi- 
nitions of these words as useless, and turn at once to an 
authority who has made a life study of educational prob- 
lems. We might find the following, offered by Professor 
Paul H. Hanus: — 


By the educational value of a subject, I mean its efficacy in 
promoting the realization of the aim of education. The aim 
of education is to prepare for complete living. To live com- 
pletely means to be as useful as possible and to be happy. 
By usefulness is meant service, i. e. any activity which pro- 
motes the material or the spiritual interests of mankind, one 
or both. To be happy one must enjoy both his work and his 


leisure.? 


Take another example. “Has the Massachusetts Board 
of Arbitration and Conciliation settled a sufficient num- 
ber of strikes to warrant its continuance?” We must 
first ask, What is a sufficient number? And this ques- 
tion dictionaries cannot answer. 

The main faults of dictionary definitions are three: 
(1) The correct interpretation of any term of a proposi- 
tion — such as justifiable, best interests, benefit, advan- 
tageous, legitimate — usually depends to a considerable 


‘1 Paul H. Hanus, Educational Aims and Educational Values, p. 5. 
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extent on the context. This the dictionary is obliged 
to disregard, and so furnishes a definition which is too 
general for the particular purpose; (2) The terms of 
many propositions are significant only in relation to 
current events, which are beyond the scope even of the 
latest dictionaries; (3) Too many definitions for one 
word are offered by the ordinary dictionary, since it 
attempts to cover all uses of the word. Defining for the 
purposes of a dictionary is a collective process; defining 
for the purposes of argumentation is a selective process. 


SPECIAL METHODS OF DEFINITION 


A dictionary definition is at best but a nucleus or core, 
which must be supplemented and amplified and ex- 
plained for purposes of argumentation by one or more 
of the following methods: 1. Etymology. 2. Authority. 
3. Negation. 4. Exemplification. 5. Explication. 

1. Definition by Etymology.— The meaning of a 
term may sometimes be made clear through its deriva- 
tion. Thus, by reference to the Greek, “antithesis” is 
remembered as the setting over against each other of 
contrasted ideas. But it is not safe to assume that the 
etymological meaning of a word is the one in common 
use to-day, much less that it is the meaning which the 
word must have in a given proposition. It is wrong to 
argue, as many men have argued, that because the 
word “education” is derived from educere, which means 
to draw forth, therefore all modern education should be 
a drawing forth of what is in the student. The deriva- 
tion of a term may help to make clear a definition other- 
wise acceptable, but the derivation is not sufficient to 
make the definition acceptable. 

2. Definition by Authority.— An appeal to a dic- 
tionary for the meaning of a word is an attempt to define 
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by authority, and for general purposes the general defi- 
nitions of the dictionary suffice. But, as we have seen, 
the special purposes of argumentation require special 
authorities. Suppose the question reads, “Should state 
funds be appropriated for the support of sectarian 
institutions of learning?” Clearly, the one word which 
needs definition is “sectarian.” Now, since it happens 
that an eminent and apparently impartial body of men 
has taken great care in defining this term as applied to 
institutions of learning, and since on the basis of their 
definitions the income of millions of dollars is now being 
appropriated, and since, finally, no counter-definition 
has been authoritatively offered, one can do no better 
than to define “sectarian,” for the purposes of the above 
question, in the words of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. The opinion of John 
Hay as to the meaning of an “alliance” between nations 
would be good authority. Wharton’s definitions of the 
terms connected with criminal evidence are satisfactory. 
Secretary Root is good authority as to the meaning of 
the “foreign policy ” of the administration. The United 
States Commissioner of Education is good authority as 
to the meaning of the term “secondary education.” If 
the question concerns the constitutionality of a law, the 
student does well to consult the chapter in Cooley’s 
Constitutional Limitations on “The Circumstances 
under which a Legislative Act may be declared Un- 
constitutional.” In short, this method of definition is 
good whenever a man can be found who is accepted by 
_ the audience as authority on the particular question.’ 


1 In the defense of Lord George Gordon by Lord Erskine, the 
whole case hinged on the definition of high treason. Lord Erskine 
established by authority the definition which won the case. See G. P. 
Baker’s Specimens of Argumentation, pp. 92-98. 
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3. Definition by Negation. — Definition by negation, 
that is, by showing what a term is not, is particularly 
useful in argumentation whenever there is special dan- 
ger of confusion between the real meaning of the term 
to be defined and a particular spurious meaning. The 
method of negation as employed in debate is illustrated 
by the following quotation from the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates, in which Lincoln shows that “genuine popular 
sovereignty“ is not the Kind advocated by his oppo- 
nent: — 


I say this “Douglas popular sovereignty” — for there is 
a broad distinction, as I now understand it, between that 
article and a genuine popular sovereignty. 

I believe there is a genuine popular sovereignty. I think a 
definition of genuine popular sovereignty, in the absiract, 
would be about this: That each man shall do precisely as he 
pleases with himself, and with all these things which exclu- 
sively concern him. Applied to government, this principle 
woukd be, that a general government shall do all those things 
that pertain te it, and all the local governments shall do 
precisely as they please in respect to those matters which 
exclusively concern them. I understand that this government 
of the United States, under which we live, is based upon this 
principle; and I am misunderstood if it is supposed that I 
have any war to make upon that principle. 

Now, what is Judge Douglas's popular sovereignty? It 
S\ aS a pTinciple, no other than that if a man chooses to make 
@ Slave of another man, neither that other man nor anybody 
else has a right to object. Applied in government, as he 
seeks to apply it, it is this: If, in a new territory into which a 
few people are beginning to enter for the purpose of making 
their homes, they choose either to exclude slavery from their 
hmits or to establish it there, however one or the other may 
affect the persons to be enslaved, or the infinitely greater num- 
ber of persons who are afterward to inhabit that territory, 
or the other members of the families of communities, of which 
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they are but an incipient member, or the general head of the 
family of states as parent of all — however their action may 
affect one or the other of these, there is no power or right to 
interfere. ‘That is Douglas’s popular sovereignty applied.' 


Burke thus defines “peace” by the method of nega- 
tion : — 


The proposition is peace. Not peace through the medium 
of war; not peace to be hunted through the labyrinth of intri- 
cate and endless negotiations; not peace to arise out of uni- 
versal discord fomented, from principle, in all parts of the 
Empire; not peace to depend on the juridical determination 
of perplexing questions, or the precise marking the shadowy 
boundaries of a complex government. It is simple peace; 
sought in its natural course, and in its ordinary haunts. It is 
peace sought in the spirit of peace, and laid in principles purely 
pacific. I propose, by removing the ground of the difference, 
and by restoring the former unsuspecting confidence of the 
Colonies in the Mother Country, to give permanent satis- 
faction to your people; and (far from a scheme of ruling by 
discord) to reconcile them to each other in the same act and 
by the bond of the very same interest which reconciles them 
to the British government. 


4. Definition by Exemplification.— The selection 
of an individual to represent the whole is a valuable 
means of explanation. An example in exposition is like 
a specimen in science. 


The obvious utility of exemplification, to translate from 
abstract to concrete, is seen in the extensive use of pictures 
and models, in the quoted sentences appended to definitions 
of words in dictionaries and the like. . . . 

Two qualities should be had in mind, in choosing an ex- 
ample. First, its embodiment of the idea or property in ques- 
tion should be salient and striking, as it is selected for this 
particular thing. Secondly, it should be as pure and typical 


1 Lincoln’s Complete Works, The Century Company, vol. i, p. 541. 
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as possible, and as free from extraneous or exceptional ele- 
ments. A perfect exemplification is wellnigh as valuable, in 
the realm of interpretation, as a perfect definition. . . . Es- 
pecially in exemplifying intricate subjects, it is advisable to 
illustrate, as far as may be, one thing at a time ; an example 
may easily be confused by being too complex.’ 


The value of an example depends on the fact that in 
definition, as in every other phase of our work, the con- 
crete is much more effective than the abstract. Having 
proceeded to this point in our study largely by means of 
examples, we need not here add others. 

5. Definition by Explication. — In defining the terms 
of a proposition by explication, we enlarge upon its bare 
statements, making clear just what is involved or im- 
plied, and directing attention to those attributes of the 
terms defined which are of especial significance in con- 
nection with the particular proposition. 


This kind of exposition may of course be applied, by way 
of simplification, to one’s own statements, but oftenest it deals 
with the thought of others. In this latter case it takes upon 
itself all the obligations implied in dealing fairly. Not only 
sound criticism but common justice depends on this. The 
interpretation of another’s thought is too momentous a thing 
to be trusted, as it too prevailingly is, to vague and general 
impressions. ‘The thought must be treated with all the respect 
due to a man’s personal possessions. According to the need 
therefor, it must be — as the derivation of the word explica- 
tion suggests — unfolded, unwoven; and in this idea is con- 
noted not only the general process but the patience, the 
candor, the honesty requisite to disengage the author’s real 
thought from the close-plaited, idiosyncratic, not seldom 
complex web of his expression.” 


hee . F. Genung, The Working Principles of Rhetoric, p. 565. Ginn 
0. 
2 Ibid. p. 578. 
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Observe with what care and justice Lincoln unfolds 
the statement of an opponent by explication: — 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND FELLOw-Cit1zEns or New York: — 
The facts with which I shall deal this evening are mainly old 
and familiar; nor is there anything new in the general use I 
_ Shall make of them. If there shall be any novelty, it will be 
in the mode of presenting the facts, and the inferences and 
observations following that presentation. In his speech last 
autumn at Columbus, Ohio, as reported in the New York 
Times, Senator Douglas said : — 

“Our fathers, when they framed the government under 
which we live, understood this question just as well, and even 
better, than we do now.” 

I fully indorse this, and I adopt it as a text for this dis- 
course. I so adopt it because it furnishes a precise and an 
agreed starting-point for a discussion between Republicans 
and that wing of the Democracy headed by Senator Douglas. 
It simply leaves the inquiry: What was the understanding 
those fathers had of the question mentioned ? 

What is the frame of government under which we live? 
The answer must be, “‘ The Constitution of the United States.” 
That Constitution consists of the original, framed in 1787, 
and under which the present government first went into opera- 
tion, and twelve subsequent framed amendments, the first 
ten of which were framed in 1789. 

Who were our fathers that framed the Constitution? I 
suppose the “thirty-nine” who signed the original instrument 
may be fairly called our fathers who framed that part of the 
present government. It is almost exactly true to say they framed 
it, and it is altogether true to say they fairly represented the 
opinion and sentiment of the whole nation at that time. 
Their names, being familiar to nearly all, and accessible to 
quite all, need not now be repeated. 

I take these “thirty-nine,” for the present, as being “our 
fathers who framed the government under which we live.” 
What is the question which, according to the text, those 
fathers understood “just as well, and even better, than we 


do now” ? 
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It is this: Does the proper division of the local from Federal 
authority, or anything in the Constitution, forbid our Federal 
government to control as to slavery in our Federal Terri- 
tories ? 

Upon this, Senator Douglas holds the affirmative, and 
Republicans the negative. This affirmation and denial form 
an issue; and this issue — this question — is precisely what 
the text declares our fathers understood “better than we.” 
Let us now inquire whether the “thirty-nine,” or any of them, 
ever acted upon this question; and if they did, how they acted 
upon it— how they expressed that better understanding. 
February 27, 1860.— Address at Cooper Institute, New York. 


IV. THE RESTATEMENT OF THE QUESTION AS 
DEFINED 


If the process of definition has necessarily been long 
and involved, it is well to restate the question, supplying 
the clearer, simpler, and more explicit terms, and throw- 
ing stress on those characteristics which the origin and 
history of the question and the definitions have shown 
to be most important for the particular proposition. An 
illustration will be found in section viii of the brief on 
page 226. 


V. THE EXCLUSION OF IRRELEVANT MATTER 


Irrelevant matters should be shown as such and ex- 
cluded from the issues and from the argument proper 
whenever there is danger of mistaking them for real 
issues. It is well to show clearly in the introduction 
what you are not obliged to do in order to establish your 
case, and what you do not purpose to do, whenever 
your audience may expect you to do more than is neces- 
sary. A debating team, favoring the establishment of 
state boards of arbitration for settling labor disputes, 
found it necessary to insist that they did not advocate 
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such boards as cures for all industrial evils. They held 
merely that such boards would do enough good to justify 
their maintenance. Almost every proposition suitable 
for argument has associated with it, in common thought 
but not vitally, various confusing matters. On these the 
truth or falsity of the proposition does not hinge; there- 
fore they are not issues. Narrowing the question down 
to the main issues is chiefly a matter of excluding these 
extraneous, that is to say irrelevant, matters. 

Burke adopted this method in the following para- 
graph: — 


The question is not now, whether the law ought to ac- 
knowledge and protect such a state of life as minority, nor 
whether the continuance, which is fixed for that state, be not 
improperly prolonged in the law of England. Neither of 
these in general is questioned. The only question is, whether 
matrimony is to be taken out of the general rule, and whether 
the minors of both sexes, without the consent of their parents, 
ought to have a capacity of contracting the matrimonial, 
whilst they have not the capacity of contracting any other 
engagement.* 


Associated more or less remotely with every question 
are these various matters which are apparently but not 
really germane. The by-paths from the open field of 
discussion are so easy, so alluring, so broad, that the 
untrained mind can never long resist the tendency to go 
astray. One object of determining the issues at the out- 
set is to inclose the field of relevant discussion, as with 
a high hedge, to prevent escape into other fields. Or, 
to change the figure, the issues, like the rules of football, 
attempt to fix the opposite goals of the contending teams 
and to determine the boundaries of the contest. . All 


1 Burke, p. 402. J. Duffy, London, 1871. 
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effort to advance the ball beyond the gridiron is wasted, 
as is all effort to carry the debate beyond the issues. 

It is when there is special danger of wandering astray 
that the danger should be pointed out clearly in the 
introduction. In the question whether High License 
is preferable to Prohibition, the tendency to fly from 
the real issues is great. The advocates of Prohibition 
seldom distinguish between the question of the relative 
worth of temperance and drunkenness, and the question 
of the relative merits of the methods of controlling the 
liquor traffic. To be sure, a close relation exists between’ 
the two questions. There lies the danger. But all dis- 
cussion concerning the moral value of temperance and 
the curse of drunkenness, however valuable in itself, is 
worthless when the question at issue asks what method 
of controlling the liquor traffic most conduces to tem- 
perance. 

This exclusion of irrelevant matter is, as we shall 
see later, a wise precaution against the various forms 
of Ignoring the Question. 


VI. THE STATEMENT OF ADMITTED MATTER 


We cannot construct an argument on any question 
without separating the disputable part from the indis- 
putable part, the mere matters of opinion from what 
may be regarded as matters of fact. No argument is 
possible without an admitted basis of fact. Usually we 
separate these admitted facts from the contested issues 
more or less vaguely in our own minds; but, for formal 
argument of any kind, the admitted matter should be 
stated in the introduction as definitely and as fully as the 
question demands. 

The admitted matter is thus at once excluded from 
the issues, although not excluded from the argument. 


* 
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Though it may not itself become the subject of conten- 
tion, it may be used in connection with matters which 
are disputable. A skillful debater usually contrives to 
admit and to use to his own profit some of the opposing 
arguments. In this respect the admitted matter differs 
from the extraneous matter, for the latter is ruled out 
of both the issues and the argument. All the facts which 
have any important bearing on the issues and which 
may be granted should be set forth in the introduction, 
and held ready for use in the body of the argument. 

A famous case at law furnishes a good example of 
thus narrowing the issues. After the New York legis- 
lature had granted to Robert Fulton and others exclu- 
sive rights of navigation in certain waters, William Wirt 
endeavored to prove the grant unconstitutional. In 
order to go directly to the heart of the question, he 
began to narrow the issues by excluding from them the 
points he was willing to admit : — 


In discussing this question, the general principles assumed 
as postulates on the other side may be, for the most part, ad- 
mitted. Thus, it may be admitted, that by force of the Declara- 
tion of Independence each state became sovereign; that they 
were, then, independent of each other; that by virtue of their 
separate sovereignty they had each full power to levy war, to 
make peace, to establish and regulate commerce, to encourage 
the arts, and generally to perform all other acts of sovereignty. 
I shall also concede that the government of the United States 
is one of delegated powers, and that it is one of enumerated 
powers, as contended for by the counsel for the correspond- 
ile o 6 2 

The peculiar rule of construction demanded for those 
powers may also be conceded. But the express powers are 
to be strictly construed ; the implied powers are to be construed 
liberally.* 

1 9 Wheaton, 160. 


* 
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' Webster, in his speech In Reply to Hayne, thus 
distinguished between the question at issue and the 
points he was willing to admit: — 


I understand the gentleman to maintain that it is consti- 
tutional to interrupt the administration of the Constitution 
itself, in the hands of those who are chosen and sworn to ad- 
minister it, by the direct interference, in form of law, of the 
states, in virtue of their sovereign capacity. The inherent 
right in the people to reform their government I do not deny; 
and they have another right, and that is to resist unconstitu- 
tional laws, without overturning the government. It is no 
doctrine of mine that unconstitutional laws bind the people. 
The great question is, Whose prerogative is it to decide on 
the constitutionality or unconstitutionality of the laws? On 
that the main debate hinges. 


Sometimes there are debatable matters which cannot 
be ruled out of the argument as extraneous, nor ruled 
out of the issues as admitted, but which a disputant is 
willing, nevertheless, to grant merely for the purposes 
of a given discussion. Such points are called waived 
matters. In their effect on the finding of the issues and 
on the argument, they are precisely the same as admitted 
matters. 

The rule of politicians seems to be, “Admit nothing; 
claim everything.” But men who rely on argument 
rather than on trickery should have quite the opposite 
rule, “‘Admit everything that you can safely admit; 
claim nothing that you cannot approximately prove.” 
Go with your opponents as far as you can. Remember 
that, after the analysis of the question, the truth is to 
be found ultimately through the synthesis of apparently 
conflicting arguments. Take over and use as much as 
possible of your opponents’ case. An advocate gains 
rather than loses by evident willingness to give due 
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weight to the arguments of his opponents. Concessions 
of this kind are persuasive. Thus Curran, in the defense 
of Patrick Finney, who was charged with high treason, 
admitted at the outset a part of the case of the Attorney- 
General who was conducting the prosecution : — 


Mr. Attorney-General has been pleased to make an obser- 
vation which drew a remark from my colleague with which 
I fully agree, that the atrocity of a charge should make no 
impression on you. It was the judgment of candor and lib- 
erality.-< =. 

I confess I cannot conceive a greater crime against civilized 
society, be the form of government what it may, whether 
monarchial, republican, or, I had almost said despotic, than 
attempting to destroy the life of the person holding the execu- 
tive authority ; the counsel for the Crown cannot feel a greater 
abhorrence against it than I do; and happy am I, at this mo- 
ment, that I can do justice to my principles, and the feelings 
of my heart, without endangering the defense of my client. - 


Admit all that you can safely admit, but no more. 
The admission of a point which you cannot afford to 
admit may be damaging; it may even be fatal. You 
cannot safely admit anything unless you appreciate its 
bearing on all the issues of the question. Debates and 
cases at law, otherwise strong, have been lost through 
the careless admission of seemingly minor points. In a 
recent debate at Harvard College, the last speaker in 
rebuttal for the negative showed clearly that an affirma- 
tive speaker had unwittingly conceded a point which 
proved the falsity of the proposition he was supposably 
defending. Having exposed this damaging admission 
in one minute, the speaker presented his remaining 
four minutes to the other team, and concluded by saying, 
“Such an admission renders any further argument on 
our side unnecessary, and on the other side futile.” 
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Webster, in the White murder trial, turned against 
the opposing lawyers a point which they had unwisely 
admitted : — 


The counsel say that they might safely admit that Richard 
Crowninshield, Jr., was the perpetrator of this murder. 

But how could they safely admit that? If that were ad- 
mitted, everything else would follow. For why should Richard 
Crowninshield, Jr., kill Mr. White? He was not his heir, nor 
his devisee; nor was he his enemy. What could be his motive ? 
If Richard Crowninshield, Jr., killed Mr. White, he did it 
at some one’s procurement who himself had a motive. And 
who, having a motive, is shown to have had any intercourse 
with Richard Crowninshield, Jr., but Joseph Knapp, and 
this principally through the agency of the prisoner at the bar ? 
It is the infirmity, the distressing difficulty of the prisoner’s 
case, that his counsel cannot and dare not admit what they 
yet cannot disprove, and what all must believe. He who 
believes, on this evidence, that Richard Crowninshield, Jr., 
was the immediate murderer, cannot doubt that both the 
Knapps were conspirators in that murder. The counsel, 
therefore, are wrong, I think, in saying they might safely 
admit this. The admission of so important and so connected 
a fact would render it impossible to contend further against 
the proof of the entire conspiracy, as we state it. 


VII. CONTRASTING THE CONTENTIONS OF AFFIRMA- 
TIVE AND NEGATIVE 


After the meaning of the proposition has thus been 
set forth with clearness and precision, and with satis- 
faction to the audience, and after the extraneous matters 
have been ruled out and the admitted matters stated, 
the next step is the terse, impartial, and complete enu- 
meration of the arguments which may be held on the 
affirmative, and those which may be held on the nega- 
tive. The Clash of Opinion thus presented will reveal, 
as we have seen, the issues of the proposition. The main 
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issues are the controversial points which, if proved, 
directly support the proposition. The subordinate is- 
sues are the controversial points which, if proved, indi- 
rectly support the proposition by directly supporting 
the main issues. 

There is no other way of expounding a proposition, 
and until a proposition is expounded, it cannot be proved. 
“The essence of the dialectic method,” according to 
Bain in an Essay on Early Philosophy, “‘is to place side 
by side with every doctrine and its reasons, all opposing 
doctrines and their reasons, allowing these to be stated 
in full by the persons holding them. No doctrine is to be 
held as expounded, far less proved, unless it stands in 
parallel array to every other counter theory, with all 
that can be said for each.” 

On the next page is set forth in parallel columns 
the Clash of Opinion between the affirmative and the 
negative contentions on the question whether the elec- 
tive system should be adopted by public high schools in 
the United States. (The Introduction to the argument 
is printed in full in the Appendix.) It is clear that the 
four main issues grow directly out of the opposing 
main arguments which are here set side by side,’ and 
that the subordinate issues grow directly out of the 
opposing subordinate arguments. A beginner in this 
study of analysis will do well at this point to read the 
Introduction from which this Clash is taken. 

1 For other Clashes of Opinion, see Webster’s Reply to Calhoun, 
February 16, 1833; and Huxley’s First Lecture on Evolution, in 
G. P. Baker’s Specimens of Arqumentation, p. 64. See also the quo- 


tation from Lincoln on page 35 above, and the specimen briefs in 
the ninth and tenth chapters. 
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SPECIMEN CLASH OF OPINION 
Affirmative Contentions Negative Contentions 
The elective system should be The elective system should not 
adopted in the public high schools be adopted in_the public high 
of the United States, for schools of the United States, for 
I. Each high school pupil is bet- I. Those in charge of public 
ter able to choose for himself high schools can choose bet- 
than are the school authori- ter for all than can each pupil 
ties for all, for for himself, for 
(a) There are no studies es- (a) There are certain stud- 
sential for all. - essential for all pu- 
ils. 
(b) Pupils do not seriously (0) ype will not elect 
neglect the studies most these studies. 
often called essential. 
(c) There are many safe- (c) Pupils will choose fool- 
guards which inhibit ishly. 
foolish elections. 
II. No other plan is as satisfac- II. There are compromises supe- 
tory as the elective system. rior to the elective system. 
(a) The group system is too (a) The group system is 
rigid, superior. 
(6) A partially elective sys- (b) A partially prescribed 
tem is insufficient. system is superior. 

III. The elective system is supe- III. The elective system is objec- 
rior because it stimulates tionable because it prompts 
teachers to do better work. teachers to make their courses 

easy. 

IV. The elective system isstrong- IY. The prescribed system is of 
est for building character be- greater moral worth because 
cause it honors the will and it enforces disagreeable 
trains in free choice. tasks, 


MAIN ISSUES RESULTING FROM THE ABOVE CLASH OF 


I. 


BE 


Te 
TVs 


OPINION 


Can each high school pupil choose better for himself or school 
authorities for all ? 
(which depends on the subordinate issues.) 

(a) Are any studies essential for all high school pupils ? 

(b) Will pupils with free choice seriously neglect these studies ? 

(c) Are the safeguards of the elective system sufficient to prevent 

foolish choices ? 

Is there any other plan as satisfactory as complete election ? 

(a) Is the group system as satisfactory ? 

(b) Is a system of partial elections as satisfactory ? 
Is the elective system superior to any other in its effect on 
teachers ? 
Do the moral benefits of free choice claimed for the elective system 
pubpeleh the moral benefits of drudgery claimed for the prescribed 
system 
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VIII. THE MAIN ISSUES 


In law courts the main issues are set forth in the 
pleadings, before the debating begins, whereas in other 
forms of argumentation, to make the main issues clear 
and convincing is the work of the introduction to the 
argument. The method of the law court thus guards 
against talking beside the point; everything which has 
no evident bearing on one of the issues as stated in the 
briefs is at once excluded as irrelevant. The importance 
of finding the main issues and keeping them constantly 
in mind was aptly suggested by O’Connell, when he said 
that an orator should always know what he is aiming at, 
for when a man aims at nothing he is almost sure to hit 
it. Mogul Sultan Achar declared, “I never knew a man 
lost“on a straight road.’ The analysis of a question 
reveals a straight road. 

The habit of searching beneath the surface for the 
central ideas, of weighing each contention with reference 
to all the others, and of giving just as careful and fair 
study to one side of the question as to the other, will help 
a man to hew to the line of his argument. Furthermore, 
it will help him to pull his opponents’ argument to 
pieces on the spot, find what is relevant and what is 
not, determine what essentials are omitted, and thus 
hold his opponents right through the contest to the 
issues which they must prove in order to establish their 
case. In a recent intercollegiate debate on the proposi- 
tion, “The United States government should inaugurate 
a movement to bring about reforms in the Congo Free 
State,” the first speaker for the negative, after careful 
analysis of the question, thus laid out the work for the 
other team : — 
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In closing, let me ask our friends of the affirmative: Will 
you show us evidence sufficient to demand this country’s in- 
tervention ? Will you show that this movement will be more 
effective than any already under way, more speedy in operation 
and more permanent in results ? Will you show that the Congo 
situation as a whole even warrants the intervention of this 
country ? Will you show that this movement would be legal ? 
And will you show that it would be expedient ? ? 


Curran, in defending a client on trial for libel, set 
forth the issues in the case as follows : — 


I wish, gentlemen, to simplify, and not to perplex; I there- 
fore say again, if these three circumstances conspire, —that he 
published it, that it was a libel, and that it was published with 
the purposes alleged in the information, — you ought unques- 
tionably to find him guilty; if, on the other hand, you do not 
find that all these circumstances concurred; if you cannot, 
upon your oaths, say that he published it; if it be not in your 
opinion a libel; and if he did not publish it with the intention 
alleged; I say upon the failure of any one of these points my 
client is entitled, in justice and upon your oaths, to a verdict 
of acquittal.” 


In 1862 there was a clash of opinion between Presi- 
dent Lincoln and Major-General McClellan regarding 
the movement of the Army of the Potomac. Lincoln, 
after lining up all that could be said in favor of McClel- 
lan’s planagainst allthat could be said in favor of his own 
plan, reached what might be called the main issues. 
These he set forth tersely and clearly in the following 
letter to McClellan. The letter is, as Professor Baker 
has said, virtually the introduction to an argument. 
Lincoln, without setting forth the process by which he 
has arrived at these central ideas, invites his com- 
mander-in-chief to write an argument based upon them. 


1 For the entire speech, see Appendix. 
? Curran, In Behalf of Rowan and Free Speech, 1794. 
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LETTER FROM PRESIDENT LINCOLN TO MAJOR-GENERAL 
McCLELLAN 


Executive Mansion, WasHineTon, February 8, 1862. 


Masor-GenEeraL McCueLian. 

My dear Sir :— You and I have distinct and different plans 
for a movement of the Army of the Potomac — yours to be 
down the Chesapeake, up the Rappahannock to Urbana, 
and across land to the terminus of the railroad on the York 
River; mine to move directly to a point on the railroad 
southwest of Manassas. 

If you will give me satisfactory answers to the following 
questions, I shall gladly yield my plan to yours. 

First. Does not your plan involve a greatly larger ex- 
penditure of time and money than mine? 

Second. Wherein is a victory more certain by your plan 
than mine? 

Third. Wherein is a victory more valuable by your plan 
than mine? 

Fourth. In fact, would it not be less valuable in this, that - 
it would break no great line of the enemy’s communications, 
while mine would ? 

Fijth. In case of disaster, would not a retreat be more diff- 
cult by your plan than mine ? 

Yours truly, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Then, lest the reply to this letter might not be ade- 
quate in scope, lest McClellan might not perceive all 
that the main issues involved, Lincoln sent with the 
letter the following memorandum, which is in effect 
a statement of the subordinate issues which Lincoln 
regarded as most important. 


Memorandum accompanying the Letter to McClellan 


First. Suppose the enemy should attack us in force before 
we reach the Occoquan, what ? 
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Second. Suppose the enemy in force shall dispute the cross- 
ing of the Occoquan, what? In view of this, might it not be 
safest for us to cross the Occoquan at Colchester, rather than 
at the village of Occoquan? This would cost the enemy two 
miles more of travel to meet us, but would, on the contrary, 
leave us two miles farther from our ultimate destination. 

Third. Suppose we reach Maple Valley without an attack, 
will we not be attacked therein force by the enemy marching 
by the several roads from Manassas; and if so, what ? 


This matter of the main issue is of universal applica- 
tion. There is a main issue in all the affairs of life. 
Success depends on directing effort toward that issue. 
Without the ability to analyze a given situation and dis- 
cover the particular difficulty to be overcome, i. e. the 
main issue, a man may waste his energy in blind en- 
deavor, like a fly trying to find escape through a window. 
The fly bumps along from pane to pane until, by acci- 
dent, it discovers the opening — the one direction in 
which its efforts can be used to some purpose. The aim 
of analysis is to economize effort, to find the opening 
intelligently rather than by the trial and error method 
of the fly. 

One man works hard, and, we say, deserves success ; 
while another man, apparently with little effort, attains 
success. The difference lies in the sureness with which 
the effort is directed toward the desired end. One 
lawyer wearies the court all day in talking all around 
the point on which the legal decision rests. Another 
lawyer spends all day in discovering that point, talks 
five minutes to the point, and wins the case. A thousand 
hard blows around a nail will not move it; one hard 
blow on the head will drive it in. The method of the main 
issue may be described as “hitting the nail on the head.” 

A teacher may have high scholarship, earnestness, 
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eagerness for hard work, sterling character, and yet fail 
in his work with a given class. There is one obstacle 
to success: that obstacle is the hidden issue. Until he 
discovers it and directs his efforts to overcoming it, all 
his other qualifications are of no avail. He may come 
to his work recommended by high degrees of great 
universities, and apparently with every other hope of 
success; and yet make a miserable failure with a class 
because he cannot correlate his work to the stage of ad- 
vancement of the class, and thus enable them to apper- 
ceive, that is, to “‘take in,” his instruction. He has not 
discovered the main issue of his problem. One manu- 
facturer sinks thousands of dollars in useless advertising 
of a given food ; another discovers the one thing that will 
make that same food sell, hits that one thing on the 
head with a catch phrase, and makes a fortune. One 
minister devotes his life to giving his people something 
that they do not need and empties the pews; another 
discovers the needs of his people and preaches to large 
congregations. One doctor does everything for his 
patient but reach the cause of the disease, and the patient 
dies ; another doctor finds the cause, directs all his treat- 
ment to removing the cause, and the patient gets well. 
If the question is public finance, politicians will spend 
months in dickering with a dozen questions only super- 
ficially connected with the matter. What endless bills, 
and speeches, and amendments, and compromises will 
they not make, while the country moves on to a financial 
panic. A statesman probes to the heart of the matter, 
and there applies the remedy. 

There is no problem, small or great, in all human 
affairs, which is beyond the scope of this study. “The 
gifted man is he who sees the essential point, and leaves 
all the rest aside in surplusage.”’ 
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ANALYSIS OF THE PROPOSITION 


DiscovERY AND ExposITion oF MEANING 


through 
Origin of the Question and 
Immediate Cause for Discussion. 
History of the Question. 
Definition of Terms. 
By Etymology. 
Authority. 
Negation. 


Exemplification. 
Explication. 


Restatement of the Question as Defined. 


DiscOVERY AND EXPOSITION OF THE IssuES 


through 


Origin of the Question. 
History. of the Question. 
Exclusion of Extraneous Matters from the 
Argument. 
Exclusion of Admitted Matters from the Issues. 
Exclusion of Waived Matters from the Issues. 
Clash of Opinion 


which is the 
Main Contentions Main Contentions 
of the Affirmative | contrasted ; of the Negative 
and Subordinate with © { and Subordinate 
Contentions { Contentions 
Resulting in 


Main Issues and 
Subordinate Issues 
of the Proposition. 


THIRD CHAPTER 


PROVING THE PROPOSITION: EVIDENCE 


“Even the most cultivated portion of our species have not yet 

learned to abstain from drawing conclusions for which the evidence 
is insufficier t.” — Mitt. 
Havine first phrased the proposition with clearness 
and precision, and having next discovered by analysis 
the main issues involved, we have before us the problem 
of establishing or overthrowing the proposition: having 
determined just what must be proved, we have next to 
‘consider the means of proof. 

“Proof is the sufficient reason for assenting to a propo- 
sition as true.” * The material of Proof is Evidénce. 
Evidence is everything which ought to bring or tend to 
bring the mind to the conviction of the truth or falsity 
of a proposition. The finding and employing of Evi- 
dence is the business of argumentation. In proving the 
proposition, then, we meet at once the necessity for 
Evidence. 


I. THE NECESSITY FOR EVIDENCE 


Washington Irving says, in the Salmagundi Papers, 
that Straddle “‘became at once a man of taste, for he 
put his malediction on everything; and his arguments 
were conclusive, for he supported every assertion with a 
bet.”’ Straddle’s method was not original, and it is not 
obsolete. On the contrary, it is the main reliance of the 
great body of people who are unable to prove their con- 


1 Wharton’s Criminal Evidence, p. 3. 
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tentions with evidence. Sweeping condemnation and 
vehement assertion are offered in place of proof. No 
fault is commoner in argumentation than unsupported 
assertion. 

Any one who hopesto produce conviction in the minds 
of others must remember that evidence is the only ma- 
terial of proof. He must guard his every statement with 
eternal vigilance, lest he fall into the fatal weakness of 
asking his audience to believe that things are so merely 
because he says they are so. A man’s mere “say-so” 
has value under one condition and only one, namely, 
when he is accepted by the audience as an authority 
on the question at issue. Unless a student of argumenta- 
tion is sure that he has attained that eminence, he had 
best challenge every statement in his own work as well 
as in the work of his adversaries, to make sure that the 
statement is supported by evidence, and that the evi- 
dence is sufficient." 

Let the student remember, then, that for purposes 
of proof, we do not care what he thinks. The reasons 
why he holds certain opinions may interest us, but as 
evidence the opinions are absolutely worthless. William 
Black says that in reading the proofs of his novel 
Wolfenberg, he discovered that the printer had made 
his heroine, who was to die of an overdose of opium, 
die of an overdose of opinion. Debates, stump-speeches, 
sermons, editorials, are every day dying of an overdose 
of opinion. Shun, therefore, all such phrases as “I 
think,” “T believe,” “It seems to me.” They point to 
the weak spots of mere assertion. 

The first attitude toward the material of proof should 


* For an effective reply to the assertiveness of opponents in debate, 
the reader will do well at this point to turn to the first paragraph of 
the First Rebuttal Speech for the Negative in Appendix VIII. 
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be scientific. Huxley says, “Scientific men get an awk- 
ward habit—no, I shall not call it that, for it is a 
valuable habit — of believing nothing unless there is 
evidence for it; and they have a way of looking upon 
belief which is not based upon evidence, not only as 
illogical but as immoral.” ! 

Every one, even though he make no pretense at pub- 
lic speaking, should form the valuable habit of accept- 
ing nothing and offering nothing for the truth without 
sufficient evidence. Columbus and his crew swore that 
the island of Cuba was the mainland, and any one on 
the ship who dared to contradict this was to have his 
tongue slit. As though any amount of assertion could 
make a continent! Yet the folly of Columbus is the 
folly of every man who rests any essential step in his 
argument on mere assertion. Whatever is to stand must 
rest on something which is verifiable, that is to say, 
on sufficient evidence. “That a story will account for 
certain facts, that we wish to think it true, nay, that 
many have formerly thought it true and have grown 
faithful, humble, charitable, and so on, by thus doing, 
does not make the story true if it is not, and cannot 
prevent men after a certain time from seeing that it is 
not. And on such a time we are now entering.” ” 

For the purpose of weakening the arguments of the 
other side, assertion is equally useless. Much of the 
so-called rebuttal in debating closely resembles a child- 
isumisputes bis. © Tam't. “Tis. Waing. 7 
At the end of anentire evening of such quarreling, neither 
side has accomplished anything. As rebuttal, assertion 
in debate is about as effective as when a mother, who 
is cornered in error by the persistent questioning of a 


1 American Addresses, p. 21. 
2 Matthew Arnold, God and the Bible. 
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child, sweeps the whole discussion away with the re- 
mark, ‘‘ You are not old enough to understand.” 
Lincoln, after pointing out what seemed to be the 
logical reason why Judge Douglas and his friends 
refused to adopt the Chase amendment, said : — 


And now I say again, if this was not the reason, it will 
avail the judge much more to calmly and good-humoredly 
point out to these people what that other reason was for voting 
the amendment down, than swelling himself up to vociferate 
that he may be provoked to call somebody a liar. . . . If I 
have brought forward anything not a fact, if he will point it 
out, it will not even ruffle me to takeit back. Butif he will not 
point out anything erroneous in the evidence, is it not rather 
for him to show by a comparison of the evidence that I have 
reasoned falsely, than to call the “kind, amiable, intelligent 
gentleman” a liar? If I have reasoned to a false conclusion, 
it is the vocation of an able debater to show by argument that 
I have wandered to an erroneous conclusion.’ 


Only when the speaker is accepted by the particular 
audience as an authority on the particular point at issue 
is his assertion of any value whatever as evidence. Any 
other man who offers his own statement as sufficient 
evidence has something in common with a certain con- 
ceited lawyer. A man said to him, “Who is the most 
able and eminent lawyer in this city ?” 

“T am,” replied the lawyer. 

“But where is your proof?” rejoined the other. 

“I don’t require any proof,” said the lawyer, “I 
admit it.” 

Concerning the worth of an assertion, there can be 
no appeal from the decision of the audience. If they 
question the authority or the veracity of the speaker, his 
statements are mere assertion, and as such, regardless 


* Lincoln’s Complete Works, The Century Company, vol. i, p. 294. 
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of their truth or falsity, require the support of evidence 
acceptable to the doubting audience. Imperfect analy- 
sis and unsupported assertion are the two great weak- 
nesses of the beginner in argumentation; and of these 
the more insidious and deadly is unsupported assertion, 


Il. TWO KINDS OF EVIDENCE 


In each of the following paragraphs, the bare asser- 
tion of the opening sentence is supported by evidence : — 


(1) Some of the simpler forms recommended by the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Board merit adoption. More than one half are 
preferred by Webster’s Dictionary, more than six tenths are 
preferred by the Century Dictionary, and two thirds are pre- 
ferred by the Standard Dictionary. Nearly all the rest are 
allowed by all three dictionaries as alternative spellings in 
good usage. And if the authority of the dictionaries is not 
sufficient, why not accept the authority of the greatest names 
in English literature ? The appearance of the simpler forms, 
blest, dropt, stept, stopt, and the like, in the works of Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Bacon, Raleigh, and the rest, was no 
innovation, but was the accepted usage of the age. Besides 
the forms mentioned in the list, Spenser has askt, laught, 
purchast, and the like in endless profusion. Shakespeare has 
similar forms on every page of the original texts. Ben Jonson 
(in his Workes, 1616) has checkt, dismist, lockt, and the like. 
Milton, Fuller, Bunyan, Cowley, Butler, Dryden, Addison, 
Pope, Thomson, Goldsmith, and all their contemporaries use 
similar forms, as do such modern writers as Scott, Keats, 
Lamb, Landor, and Tennyson. Surely the common or fre- 
quent use of a spelling by nearly all the standard authors 
justifies its acceptance or resumption by present writers. 


(2) The anomalies and perversities of English spelling 
call loudly for simplification. There is a widespread con- 
viction that the English language, in its progress toward 
becoming an international language, is hampered by this 
one thing, — its intricate and disordered spelling, which makes 
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it a puzzle to the stranger within our gates and to the stranger 
beyond the seas. It is a burden to every writer of English. 
It wastes much of the time, money, and energy expended in 
the instruction of our children. Moreover, the printing, type- 
writing, and handwriting of the useless letters which encum- 
ber our spelling waste every year millions of dollars. Since, 
then, the reasonable and gradual simplification of our spell- 
ing will aid the spread of English, with the attendant advance- 
ment of commerce, of democratic ideals, and of intellectual 
and political freedom; will economize the time of our school- 
children and make their work more efficient, and will in 
numerous other ways economize both time and money, this 
reform should commend itself to common sense, to patriotism, 
and to philanthropy. 


There is a noticeable difference between the kinds 
of evidence employed in these two paragraphs. The 
first endeavors to carry its point by citing authorities, 
the second by giving reasons. The first kind of evidence 
— testimony of authorities as to facts — we shall con- 
sider at once. The second kind of evidence — reason- 
ing about facts — we shall consider in the three succeed- 
ing chapters. 


III. EVIDENCE FROM AUTHORITY 


Although, as we shall explain later, the direct evi- 
dence of one’s own senses is not always trustworthy, 
nevertheless such evidence is commonly regarded as the 
most convincing. One asks for no better proof that 
a man is alive than to see that man walk into the room. 
The observation of any person, however, is extremely 
limited. His beliefs are derived largely from second- 
hand evidence; his conduct is thus determined largely 
by what he learns from other people. Only a few people 
have the opportunity to visit the Panama Canal, or to 
study the problems of railroad transportation, or to 
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test the fitness of various candidates for public office. 
Yet on innumerable matters like these, every citizen is 
expected to form and express opinions. These opinions 
must be reached through reasoning which is based 
principally on facts vouched for by the testimony of 
authorities. 

In support of the reasoning itself, however, the cita- 
tion of authorities is useless. Their part is to fur- 
nish the facts about which we reason. We may appeal 
to the authority of the Constitution to establish the fact 
that an unapportioned direct tax is unconstitutional. 
We may appeal to the authority of Joseph H. Choate, 
in his statement before the Supreme Court, to establish 
the fact that an income tax is an unapportioned direct 
tax. But, starting with these two facts, we may, by a 
simple act of reason, draw the conclusion that the 
income tax is unconstitutional. The validity of the infer- 
ence in no way depends on the testimony of authorities. 

In legal proof the testimony of witnesses as to fact 
and the testimony of authorities as to principle are 
clearly distinguished. The attempt to establish facts 
is made in law courts mainly through witnesses, the 
cross-examination of these witnesses and the handling 
of their testimony being one of the chief concerns of 
the lawyer. The attempt to establish legal principles 
is made through the citation of authorities, that is to say, 
tradition and precedents as determined by the decisions 
of the courts. According to legal usage, then, we may 
define a witness as one giving testimony concerning a 
disputed fact — as, for example, a state assayer pre- 
senting his analysis of a patent medicine; and we may 
define an authority as a person or persons competent 
to give judgment as to principles or other inferences from 
fact — as, for example, the Secretary of the Interior pre- 
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senting his opinions as to the best method of irrigation. 
In the broader field of argumentation, however, we 
need not insist on this legal distinction. Obviously, 
the state assayer could give testimony as an authority 
regarding the principles of chemistry, and the Secretary 
of the Interior could become a witness as to fact. For 
_ our purpose, we may regard as an authority any person 
, or any other source of information — the United States 
Census, for example — especially competent to give 
any testimony regarding the point at issue. And as we 
have no use whatever in argumentation for persons 
of no special competence, we may here consider only 
the testimony of authorities. Whether the authority is 
brought forward to establish facts or to establish prin- 
ciples, we may estimate trustworthiness by the same 
tests. 


IV. TESTS OF EVIDENCE FROM AUTHORITY 


The so-called “authority” must be sharply scruti- 
nized. In the first place, accurate observation is beyond 
the power of most people. Let a dozen men and women, 
with the same opportunities for observation, report any 
event, say a robbery, and they will not agree even on 
essential particulars. In the second place, a person 
cannot come as near the truth in expression as he can 
in observation. For, although it is supposed to be easy 
to tell the truth, it is, as a matter of fact, far from easy. 
Language is at best so inexact an instrument, “such a 
poor bull’s-eye lantern wherewith to show off the vast 
cathedral of the universe,” that it plays tricks even with 
the most exact of scholars. Every one discovers at times 
how difficult it is to say exactly what he means. In the 
third place, the special wmcompetence of a person, his 
physical, mental, or moral peculiarities, his preconceived 
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notions or personal desires, or his lack of opportunity 
to know and to observe, may render his testimony 
worthless. 

For these reasons most grown-up people get rid of 
the childish notion that whatever appears in print is 
true, but many cling to the equally absurd notion that 

the printing of a statement does give it some claim to 

dignity and credence. For the purposes of argumenta- 
tion, let us here make this point emphatic: The mere 
fact that a statement appears in print lends not one 
atom to its value. Every assertion that is brought for- 
ward — though it may have been printed a thousand 
times and repeated a million times — must be challenged 
and tested before it can be regarded as trustworthy 
testimony of authority, — before it can be of any value 
as evidence. 

1. Is the Reference to Authority Definite ?— The 
reference to the source of authority should be definite. 
Such vague phrases as the following, common though 
they are, are worthless as proof : — 


Statistics gathered with great care show — 
It may be said on substantial authority — 
Many prominent men agree — 

Competent authorities say — 

We could give hundreds of cases to show — 
Recent writers on this subject declare — 


One had better not pretend to prove anything than to 
seek to cover bare assertions with such flimsy material. 

If the question concerns a ten-hour day for laborers, 
it is bare assertion to say that the number of establish- 
ments maintaining the ten-hour day is increasing. To 
say that you have the statement ‘“‘on good authority” 
is no better. To say that you depend for authority on 
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the words of Carroll D. Wright is one step in advance. 
_ Still, the reference is not sufficiently definite. It would 
be better to say: “Carroll D. Wright, formerly United 
States Commissioner of Labor, says, in the introduc- 
tion to his annual report for 1904, that the number 
of establishments maintaining the ten-hour day is in- 
creasing.” 

In trying to prove that the United States has no right 
to intervene in the Congo Free State, one might say: 
“An eminent authority, who is in a position to know 
the facts, says in a letter of recent date, that this country, 
on account of certain negotiations, has no right to inter- 
vene in the Congo.’ But such a citation would be too 
vague to carry any weight with competent judges. 
Indeed, it might only arouse suspicion as to the relia- 
bility of a witness and a letter to which one dared refer 
only at arm’s length. Observe the gain in strength 
when this reference to authority is made definitely : — 


Hon. John A. Kasson, United States delegate to the Berlin 
Conference, in his letter quoted in the Boston Transcript of 
April 17, 1906, says: “The United States, through the failure 
of the Senate to ratify the Berlin Act, failed to become a party 
to the contract, and only contracting parties have the right 
to insist upon the due observance of all the clauses of the 
contract.” Clearly, then, the United States officially and 
deliberately refused to assume the special right to interfere. 
Therefore, we by no means stand sponsor, as our opponents 
contend, for the Congo Free State.? 


In a recent debate on the proposition, ‘‘The United 
States should subsidize the American Merchant Ma- 
rine,” a speaker said: “That American shipping needs 
no subsidies is shown by the fact that an American 
capitalist has put millions of American capital into the 


1 See Appendix VIII, Second Speech for the Negative. 
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business.”’ But, while the speaker rushed on to new 
assertions, the audience found themselves asking : ““Who 
is this man? What is the source of your information ? 
Under what conditions, in what manner, and at what 
time were these investments made?” References should 
be sufficiently exact to enable any one, if he wishes, to 
look up the original source for himself. To quote “‘ House 
Report 32,” or “an official report of the Treasury De- 
partment,” or “Volume 33 of the Forum,” is to substi- 
tute a weak, general reference for a strong, specific 
reference. 

2. Is the ‘ Authority’? merely Hearsay? — Gold- 
smith’s Citizen of the World reports a story heard from 
his landlady, who had it from one neighbor, who had it 
from another neighbor, who heard it on very good au- 
thority. That is called hearsay evidence. Its value does 
not depend wholly on the credit to be given one person, 
but also on the veracity and the competency of other 
persons. The objections to hearsay evidence, for pur- 
poses of argument, are (1) the variations from truth 
liable to occur during its passage through such fallible 
media as human minds and language, and (2) its irre- 
sponsibility. So small are the chances of getting the 
truth unblemished through such a course, and so great 
is the difficulty of calling it to account, that hearsay 
evidence is weak at one remove from the original source, 
and in a few removes becomes worthless. “Its intrinsic 
weakness, its incompetency to satisfy the mind as to the 
existence of the fact, and the frauds that may be prac- 
ticed under its cover, combine to support the rule, that 
hearsay evidence is totally inadmissible.” In short, 
it has.no weight as authority. 

3. Is the Authority capable of giving Expert Testi- 
mony ? — The value of expert testimony depends on the 
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special ability of the witness to speak on the point at 
issue. Assuming that he is honest, and void of any 
special interest in the case to be decided, his testimony 
is valuable in proportion to his mastery of the subject. 
Experts on mental diseases are constantly called in court 
to testify as to the sanity of prisoners; engineers are 
called to give expert opinion as to the condition of 
bridges; expert foresters are engaged to estimate the 
value of timberlands. But each man’s judgment is 
given special consideration only on those aber in 
which he is especially skilled. 

Even expert testimony must be closely pamttren 
A first reason is that the expert is inclined to be preju- 
diced in favor of the side that calls him to its support 
and pays him for his testimony. A second reason is that 
in almost every litigated issue, eminent specialists can 
be found by both sides: some to testify that the blood 
is human, others that it is not human; some to testify 
that the signature is absolutely genuine, others that it is 
certainly a forgery; some to testify that a certain brand 
of canned meat is adulterated, others to affirm that it is 
pure. ‘The devil can cite Scripture to his purpose.” 


What the telescope can assure us of; what the microscope 
can assure us of ; what we can be assured of by chemical tests; 
what we can be assured of by careful induction produced by 
long and accurate observation — as to all these lines of in- 
formation experts are summoned to give their testimony under 
oath. They are, in the main, highly cultivated men, sensi- 
tively conscientious. They are usually selected from among 
the front ranks of their class. They have ample time given 
to them for their investigations. They are liberally paid for 
their services, so as to enable them to take any trouble re- 
quisite for their special inquiries. Yet, notwithstanding this, 
there is scarcely a case in which expert testimony is sum- 
moned where we do not find, after two or three experts have 
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testified on one side, about the same number ready to testify 
on the other side.’ 


4. Has the Authority had Sufficient Opportunity to 
know the Facts? — President Roosevelt’s Message to 
Congress on the Panama Canal, written immediately 
after his visit to Panama, was considered especially 
trustworthy. Senator Thurston’s speech on ‘The 
Condition of Affairs in Cuba” found special favor be- 
cause he had just visited the island. These men had 
opportunities to know the facts. On the other hand, no 
expert engineer, even though he stood the other tests 
of authority, could give a reliable estimate of the cost 
of the Panama Canal without adequate chance to 
acquire first-hand information; and no physician’s 
géneral reputation would commend him to the court as 
an authority regarding the cause of a particular death, 
unless he had taken the opportunity to examine the body 
at the proper time. The first speech in opposition to the 
intervention of the United States in the Congo Free 
State (Appendix VIII) employs numerous authorities 
who had special chances to know the facts. 

5. Is the Authority Prejudiced? — The reason why 
we distrust prejudiced authority is grounded in human 
nature itself; and is quite apart from the question of the 
integrity of the authority. A prejudiced man sees evi- 
dence in a distorted way; he has a keen eye for what 
supports his own interests or opinions and is inclined to 
overlook the rest. He evades complete research when 
he has an instinctive feeling that the results will not 
be pleasing to him; he carries his arguments only far 
enough to support his preconceived notions, instead of 
pushing them rigorously to their logical conclusions. His 


1 Francis Wharton, A Treatise on the Law of Evidence in Crimi- 
nal Issues, p. 12. 
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keen desire that such and such should be the truth 
makes him believe that it is the truth. For these reasons 
his testimony is untrustworthy, no matter how sincere 
may be his beliefs. 

It is therefore weak to quote, as to the effect of ship- 
ping subsidies, the opinion of a ship-builder; or the 
testimony of the owner of a meat-packing establishment 
as to the need of government inspection. If the presi- 
dent of a temperance union and the head of a brewery 
should have exactly the same chances for observation, 
and should be equally honest, their reports of the work- 
ing of the prohibitory law would probably be widely at 
variance. Indeed, this is common experience. Preju- 
dice narrows the vision, distorts the view, colors all the 
objects of sight, and invalidates the very reasoning 
process itself. 

Burke, in his speech at Bristol, tried to show that he 
was not prejudiced : — 


I confess to you freely that the sufferings and distresses 
of the people of America, in this cruel war, have at times 
affected me more deeply than I can express. . . . Yet, the 
Americans are utter strangers to me; a nation among whom 
I am not sure that I have a single acquaintance. 


Senator Thurston opened his speech on “Affairs in 
Cuba ” in this way : — 


T went to Cuba firmly believing that the condition of affairs 
there had been greatly exaggerated by the press, and my own 
efforts were directed in the first instance to the attempted 
exposure of these supposed exaggerations. There has un- 
doubtedly been much sensationalism in the journalism of the 
time, but as to the condition of affairs in Cuba there has been 
no exaggeration because exaggeration has been impossible.’ 


1 John M. Thurston, U. S. Senate, March 24, 1898. 
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Lord Erskine, in defense of John Stockdale when 
tried for a libel on the House of Commons, 1789, opened 
his plea with an attempt to show that if he had any 
prejudice, it was against the client : — 


GENTLEMEN OF THE JuRy,— Mr. Stockdale, who is 
brought as a criminal before you for the publication of this 
book, has, by employing me as his advocate, reposed what 
must appear to many an extraordinary degree of confidence, 
since, although he well knows that I am personally connected 
in friendship with most of those whose conduct and opinions 
are principally arraigned by its author, he nevertheless com- 
mits to my hands his defense and justification. 

Thus a speaker endeavors to show that he himself 
is free from prejudice, and that the authorities he 
cites are prejudiced, if at all, in favor of the causes 
against which they are compelled to furnish evidence. 

6. Is the Authority Reluctant? — Testimony which 
is given reluctantly is especially valuable because of the 
increased probability that it is true. ‘The unwilling ad- 
missions of an opponent are strong material for evidence. 
Lawyers make the most of such concessions as they can 
wring from the other side. Burke used the unwilling tes- 
timony of Lord Dunmore, Governor of Virginia, to the 
effect that the colonists were capable of self-government. - 
As Dunmore was considered a bitter enemy of the col- 
onies, his admission was strong evidence. The state- 
ment of a mill-owner to the effect that more stringent 
child-labor laws should be passed would be a concession, 
if such laws were liable to decrease the profits of his mill. 

Even a reluctant authority may have ulterior motives. 
What is damaging to himself considered from one view- 
point may be advantageous from another. The mill- 
owner, for example, may have political aspirations, or 
he may be eager to damage a rival manufacturer, or he 
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may be seeking to divert attention from other ques- 
tions relating to his affairs, or he may be about to retire 
from business. In any such case, his admissions con- 
cerning the abuses of child-labor could not be given 
the weight usually attached to reluctant testimony. 

7. Is the Authority aware of the Significance of his 
Testimony ? — Remarks which a person makes inci- 
dentally, with no idea of their bearing on the question 
at issue, may be enough to win or lose a case. People 
who swear falsely take most pains with the aspects 
which seem to them most important, whereas a whole 
question may hinge on a seemingly trivial detail. A 
beggar-woman, who insisted that her husband was a 
temperate man, later declared that she had used all of 
her money to bail out her husband, who was held on a 
charge of drunkenness. An editorial from the Chicago 
Herald points out the force of undesigned testimony : — 


Maroney is reported as saying that “there was not a mem- 
ber of the Clan-na-Gael but that wanted the murderers of 
Dr. Cronin discovered and punished”; and, he added, “The 
records of the Clan-na-Gael will show that I have always op- 
posed murders, or assassinations, for revenge or for any cause 
whatever.” This is the most significant and startling confes- 
sion yet made. That it was unpremeditated, and uttered 
while the speaker was apparently in a state of considerable 
excitement, if not alarm, is evident; and that adds to its im- 
portance. The inference is inevitable. If the records of the 
Clan-na-Gael show that Maroney “always opposed murders 
and assassinations for revenge,” they must show that mea- 
sures of murder and assassination were considered by the Clan- 
na-Gael, and were an essential part of its methods.! 


Undesigned testimony (or incidental testimony, as it is 
sometimes called) owes its special effectiveness to the 


* Quoted by E. J. McEwan, Essentials of Argumentation. D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1898. 
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very fact that the authority is unaware of its signifi- 
cance. 

8. Is too Great Reliance placed on One Authority ?— 
Writers and speakers seldom address a group of people 
who are willing to accept the testimony of any one man 
as final. To rely on one authority is therefore dan- 
gerous. Moreover, the repeated reference to one book, 
one report, one source of information, does not indicate 
that breadth of investigation on the part of a writer 
which gives confidence in his words. 

The Concurrent Testimony of two or more authori- 
ties to the same essentials, where there has been appar- 
ently no opportunity or motive for previous agreement, 
strengthens the probability of truth. Thus, Burke, in 
speaking of the repeal of the Law of 1699 against Roman 
Catholics, pointed out the force of concurrent testi- 
mony : — 


With this mover and this seconder agreed the whole House 
of Commons; the whole House of Lords; the whole bench of 
bishops; the King; the Ministry; the Opposition; all the dis- 
tinguished clergy of the establishment; all the eminent lights 
(for they were consulted) of the dissenting churches. . . . In 
weighing this unanimous concurrence of whatever the nation 
has to boast of, I hope you will recollect that all these con- 
curring parties do by no means love one another enough to 
agree in any point which was not both evidently and impor- 
tantly right.’ 


Another example of concurrent testimony is from an 


address by Dr. Dudley A. Sargent : ? — 


As a matter of fact, criminals, dullards, the feeble-minded, 
and the insane as a class are considerably below the average 


1 Burke, Speech at Bristol, September 6, 1780. 
2 Address of Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, before the New England 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, October 12, 1907. 
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normal individual in physique, as shown by height and weight, 
while the members of any organization known for distinguished 
mental ability, like those of the Royal Society of England, 
will be found to be above the average normal height and weight. 
By ascertaining the physical condition of large numbers of 
people the natural correlation between body and mind may 
be readily shown. In the year 1893, Dr. William T. Porter 
examined some thirty thousand children who were in the 
public schools of St. Louis. He found that, among pupils of 
the same age, the average height and weight of those who 
were of the higher grades was greater than that of those 
who were in the lower grades. In other words, he found that 
those pupils who were mentally the most precocious were also 
physically the most precocious. This announcement called 
forth considerable criticism at the time, and many teachers, 
recalling a number of exceptionally bright pupils who were 
small in stature for their age, doubted the truth of the 
statement. It may be of interest, therefore, to note that Dr. 
Porter’s conclusions have since been confirmed by observa- 
tions made by Dr. Hastings in Omaha, Nebraska, Dr. Byer 
in Cambridge, Dr. Christopher in Chicago, by Dr. Roberts 
in London, England, and by Dr. Leharzig in St. Petersburg, 
Russia. In face of such a body of concurrent statistics from 
different parts of this country and Europe, no one can doubt 
for a moment the natural relationship between a vigorous 
brain and a vigorous body. 


9. Is the Authority used by Opponents ? — Sometimes 
it is effective to quote, in favor of your side of the ques- 
tion, an authority already used by the other side. Pre- 
sumably they will be forced to recognize the source as 
good. But you should guard against the error of con- 
cluding that the authority is sound simply because em- 
ployed by the other side. The audience may regard the 
source as useless for either side. If possible, quote a 
later opinion of a given authority than that quoted by 


your opponents, and show reasons for the change of 
opinion. 
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In a debate not long ago, one speaker quoted a pas- 
sage from John Stuart Mill’s Essay on Liberty in which 
he condemned the Maine Prohibitory Law. The next 
speaker presented in refutation the following passage 
from the same essay : “As soon as any part of a person’s 
conduct affects prejudicially the interests of others, 
society has jurisdiction over it. . . . To individuality 
should belong the part of life in which it is chiefly the 
individuai that is interested; to society the part which 
chiefly interests society. . . . Whenever, in short, there 
is a definite damage, or a definite risk of damage, either 
to an individual or to the public, the case is taken out 
of the province of liberty, and placed in that of morality 
. or law.” Having cited this quotation, the debater then 
showed how it nullified the one from the same authority 
used by the previous speaker. 

10. Is the Authority likely to be accepted ?—A 
writer or speaker should never forget his audience. 
All other tests of authority should be applied with refer- 
ence to this final test, —Is the authority likely to be 
accepted as such by the particular audience? If not, a 
speaker can hardly afford to spend his limited time in 
urging the authority on unwilling ears. The effective- 
ness of the authority is determined rather by the 
confidence his name inspires in the audience than by 
the speaker’s high opinion of him. The moment the 
audience doubts either the honesty of an authority or 
his fitness to speak on the subject at hand, his words 
are for them mere assertion, in need of supporting evi- 
dence, quite regardless of the question whether the 
doubts of the audience are justified. 

If an opponent in debate presents an authority which 
is highly regarded by the audience, a direct attack on 
that authority is inadvisable. The better plan is to treat 
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the authority with respect, while citing on the other side 
of the question an authority recognized by the audience 
as equally trustworthy. Or, without questioning the 
worth of the opposing authority, one may argue so 
effectively that the audience will themselves conclude 
that the man in whom they believe must be for once 
mistaken. The persuasive method is to undermine 
cherished beliefs rather than to. storm them; human 
nature will often yield unconsciously what it refuses on 
compulsion. 


In his speech on the Dred Scott Decision, Lincoln 
thus tests the Supreme Court as an authority in this 
particular case : — 


Judicial decisions are of greater or less authority as prece- 
dents according to circumstances. That this should be so 
accords both with common sense and the customary under- 
standing of the legal profession. 

If this important decision had been made by the unani- 
mous concurrence of the judges, and without any apparent 
partisan bias, and in accordance with legal public expecta- 
tion and with the steady practice of the departments through- 
out our history, and had been in no part based on assumed 
historical facts, which are not really true; or, if wanting in 
some of these, it had been before the court more than once 
and had there been affirmed and reaffirmed through a course 
of years, it then might be, perhaps would be, factious, nay 
even revolutionary, not to acquiesce in it as a precedent. 

But when, as is true, we find it wanting in all these claims 
to the public confidence, it is not factious, it is not even dis- 
respectful, to treat it as not having yet quite established a 
settled doctrine for the country. 


A writer should apply all of these tests to his own 
authorities and to those of his opponents. 
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SUMMARY OF THE TESTS OF AUTHORITY 


. Is the reference to authority definite ? 
. Is the “authority” merely hearsay ? 
3. Is the authority capable of giving expert testi- 
" mony? 
4. Has the authority had sufficient opportunity to 
know the facts? 
5. Is the authority prejudiced ? 
6. Is the authority reluctant ? 
7. Is the authority aware of the significance of his 
testimony ? 
8. Is too great reliance placed on one authoring? 
9. Is the authority used by opponents ? 
» 10. Is the authority likely to be accepted ? 


Oo = 


V. DIRECT AND INDIRECT EVIDENCE 


As practice in testing evidence to determine its worth, 
the attempt to classify evidence as Direct and Indirect is 
valuable. Not that any scientific classification is possi- 
ble; on the contrary, no divisions can be discovered which 
are mutually exclusive. All are so closely associated 
that they can be illustrated only by extreme examples. 

Lincoln, throughout the debates with Douglas, tried 
to show by indirect evidence “that there was a tendency, 
if not a conspiracy, among those who have engineered 
this slavery question for the last four or five years, to 
make slavery perpetual and universal in this nation.” 
After having presented the evidence which he thought 
tended to prove that proposition, he concluded with this 
illustration : — 


We cannot absolutely know that these exact adaptations: 
are the result of pre-concert, but when we see a lot of framed 
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timbers, different portions of which we know have been 
gotten out at different times and places, and by different work- 
men — Stephen, Franklin, Roger, and James, for instance; 
and when we see these timbers joined together, and see they 
exactly make the frame of a house or a mill, all the tenons 
and mortises exactly fitting, and alk the lengths and propor- 
tions of the different pieces exactly adapted to their respective 
places, and not a piece too many or too few, — not omitting 
even the scaffolding, — or if a single piece be lacking, we 
see the place in the frame exactly fitted and prepared to yet 
bring such piece in — in such a case we feel it impossible not 
to believe that Stephen and Franklin and Roger and James, 
all understood one another from the beginning, and all worked 
upon a common plan or draft drawn before the first blow was 
struck. 


This quotation from Lincoln well illustrates the na- 
ture of indirect evidence. 

There is one kind of indirect evidence which is called 
Negative Evidence, or the Testimony of Silence. If 
there is reason to suppose that a fact would have been 
mentioned if it had existed, the absence of such men- 
tion tends to prove that the fact never existed. For ex- 
ample, if the catalogues and college records of a given 
institution nowhere reveal the name of Arthur: Brown, 
there is strong presumption against the belief that he was 
ever a student at that college. The silence is ominous. 

Burke uses Negative Evidence in the following pas- 
sage : — 


We see the sense of the Crown, and the sense of Parliament, 
on the productive nature of a revenue by grant. Now search 
the same journals for the produce of therevenue by imposition. 
Where is it? Let us know the volume and the page. What is 
the gross; what is the net produce? To what service is it 
applied? How have you appropriated its surplus? What! 
Can none of the many skillful index-makers that we are now 
employing find any trace of it? Well, let them and that rest 
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together. But are the journals which say nothing of the 
revenue, as silent as to the discontent ? Oh, no! a child may 
find it. It is the melancholy burthen and blot of every page. 


Most people are accustomed to govern their conduct 
in matters of great importance by inference from in- 
direct evidence. And such inference is frequently war- 
ranted by a body of facts which apparently allow but 
one conclusion. Suppose that a sheriff has been mur- 
dered. Suppose a man of bad reputation profited by 
the death; suppose the sheriff had recently extorted 
from the man evidence sufficient to convict him of a 
crime ; suppose the suspected man could not prove that 
he was elsewhere at the given time; suppose, finally, 
chemical analysis discovered fresh blood spots on the 
coat worn by the suspected man on the day of the mur- 
der. All these facts put together would not produce one 
bit of direct evidence to the question at issue, namely, 
who killed the sheriff? But all of these facts working 
together, considered in relation to each other, and in 
the absence of contradictory evidence, might make such 
a body of indirect evidence as to convict the suspected 
man. 

Indirect evidence, to be convincing, must not only in- 
dicate the truth of the conclusion, but be inconsistent 
with any other conclusion. Lincoln had no direct proof 
that his opponents had formed a conspiracy for turning 
all the states and territories into a slave country. But 
Lincoln showed that all the acts and plans of his oppo- 
nents worked together so clearly and effectively to pro- 
duce that result, that only one conclusion seemed 
reasonable. On the other hand, it was the incredible 
ability of Sherlock Holmes to interpret indirect evidence 
that opened the novels of A. Conan Doyle to gentle 
ridicule. Even though one conclusion was as consistent 
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with the known evidence as another, the author made 
his hero hit upon the right conclusion every time. 

Indirect evidence alone can never amount to abso- 
lute proof. Suppose an athlete, known to be without 
money of his own, suddenly leaves R College, and 
gives no reason for so doing, even to his best friends. 
The next day he is enrolled in S College, where the 
expenses are much higher, and soon shows by the life 
he leads that he has plenty of money. He is suspected 
of receiving money to play on the teams of that college. 
Now a man testifies that he saw in the hands of that 
athlete a check made out in his name by the treasurer 
of the Athletic Association of that college. All this is 
indirect evidence tending to the belief that the athlete 
is paid for his services on the college team. But such 
evidence is not conclusive. It may be that a relative 
or other benefactor has just become interested in the 
man, because of his success at R College, and has 
decided to pay his college expenses in full. So the man 
goes to S College, which he has been prevented 
from attending before, because of its higher expenses. 
He does not tell his friends at R—— College his reason 
for leaving, because he dislikes to hurt their feelings. 
Finally, on one of the trips of the baseball team, he has 
become separated from the manager, and has thus been 
obliged to pay his own expenses. The check from the 
treasurer of the athletic association is thus explained. 
Indirect evidence is never absolute proof. 

But, for that matter, the direct evidence of one’s 
senses may be untrustworthy, even though corroborated 
by the concurrent testimony of men of unquestioned 
integrity. Any one who has seen a performance of the 
magician Kellar understands the need of exceeding great 
care in testing even direct evidence. A hundred men 
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may agree that they saw Kellar put one hundred silver 
dollars into a silk hat, and lo, the hat is empty. A dozen 
men may go upon the stage to make sure that the 
magician actually locks a dozen canaries in a strong 
trunk, and when the trunk is opened, lo, there are no 
birds to sing. All this should suggest to the debater the 
advisability of getting rid of his favorite phrases — 
“conclusively proved,” and “proved beyond the shadow 
of a doubt.” Rarely is any debatable proposition con- 
clusively proved by either direct or indirect evidence, 
and the speaker who asserts that he has done more than 
create a high probability of truth deserves to forfeit the 
confidence of his audience on account of his exaggera- 
tion. “Indeed, I scarcely know whether there is any 
such thing as evidence purely positive. You see a man 
discharge a gun at another; you see the flash, you hear 
the report, you see the person fall a lifeless corpse, and 
you infer from all these circumstances that there has 
been a ball discharged from the gun, which entered 
his body and caused his death, because such is the 
usual and natural cause of such an effect. But you 
did not see the ball leave the gun, pass through the air, 
and enter the body of the slain; and your testimony to 
the fact of killing is thereby only inferential.’ The in- 
ference as to intent would be even more subject to error. 

Direct evidence, as well as indirect evidence, depends 
for its effectiveness wholly upon circumstances. As we 
have seen above, an authority must be tested in numer- 
ous ways. Furthermore, his evidence may be worthless 
because he is physically, mentally, or morally unfit to 
testify to the point at issue. Or his evidence may be off- 
set by other direct evidence from an equally reliable 
source. Direct and indirect evidence should be used 


1 C, J. Gibson. Charge to the jury in a capital case. 
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together. One may strengthen the other and even point 
the way to its discovery. 


VI. SELECTION OF EVIDENCE 


Not all that is relevant is of sufficient importance to 
be used. The time-limit in formal debate and the natu- 
ral limit of human patience and attention make selection 
of evidence a matter of great importance. In attempt- 
ing to prove, for example, that a certain man commit- 
ted a theft in Boston at a certain time, it is relevant to 
prove that he was in Boston at that time. Yet that fact 
in itself makes a case against him which is only as 
one against five hundred thousand, since there were in 
Boston at the time fully five hundred thousand people. 
The debater cannot afford to spend his limited time in 
matters which advance his case in so slight a degree. 

Suppose, however, in the above instance, the defense 
had established a preponderance of proof that the man 
was not in Boston at the time of the theft. Then the 
evidence to prove that the man was in Boston would 
become at once of the greatest importance. Indeed, 
the case against him could not proceed until that pre- 
sumption of his innocence had been overthrown. This 
illustrates the fact that evidence must be selected and 
weighed with constant reference to the arguments of the 
other side. 

The selection of evidence must be made with fairness. 
The advocate of a protective tariff who confined his 
remarks to the beneficent effect of the tariff on “‘shot, 
barb-wire, and putty” left his audience convinced that 
he must have had difficulty in finding commodities on 
the tariff schedule which favored his contention. It 
is easy to make a selection of evidence which will leave 
a false impression, but it is contemptible work. Noman 
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worthy of the name will pick his material with a view 
to deceit. Particular care must be used in the selection 
of statistics, for selections may be artfully made or even 
invented, which appear to prove widely different con- 
clusions. For a speaker to assert as true that which he 
does not know to be true is as bad as to present as true 
that which he knows to be false. To do either is ulti- 
mately ineffective as well as ethically wrong. 

Among the many pieces of evidence that may hon- 
estly be used to good effect, a few may be used to great 
effect. If a speaker employs the first evidence that 
comes to hand, his work surely will be weak. He should 
read, read, read. He should think, think, think. And 
all the time he should be judiciously selecting, weigh- 
ing, comparing, rejecting. He should collect a mass of 
material and finally throw away most of it. Let all the 
good pieces of evidence struggle for places in the argu- 
ment: the law of selection must be the survival of the 
fittest. 

VII. USE OF EVIDENCE 

Do not overestimate the strength of your evidence. 
Do not break its back by loading upon it more work 
than it is able to do. Evidence may prove possibility, 
probability, or actuality. If, as is often the case, your 
evidence proves only the possibility of the truth of your 
contention, do not infer or proceed on the assumption 
that it proves more. No matter how strong your evi- 
dence may be on a really debatable proposition, it 
seldom proves more than a high degree of probability. 
Do not allow your conclusions to surpass your evidence. 
Those who detect the exaggeration will be forced to 
conclude, either that you are trying to deceive them as 
to the weight of the evidence, or that you are yourself 
deceived. In either case, they will regard all your evi- 
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dence with suspicion. Your own exaggeration in one 
instance will raise a presumption against all the evi- 
dence you present. As we have said in connection 
with direct evidence, a person who asserts that he has 
proved his proposition ‘“‘ beyond the shadow of a doubt” 
reveals a carelessness of judgment or of language, for 
“everything relating to human affairs, and depending 
upon moral evidence, is open to some possible or imagi- 


nary doubt.” ? 


VIII. TAKING NOTES OF EVIDENCE 


In taking notes of evidence, it is advisable to observe 
the following rules : — 
1. Use cards or sheets of paper of uniform size, and 
write only on one side. 
2. Place on one card or one sheet of paper only evi- 
dence relating to a single sub-topic. 
3. Quote from the original source unless you are 
forced to use a second-hand source. 
4. Take few notes until you have defined the question, 
and secured a general idea of the controversy and 
a tentative set of issues. 
5. Select those words which bear most cogently and 
tersely on the point at issue. 
6. Always make an exact reference to the source at 
the time when you make note of the evidence. 
. Quote exactly, and use quotation marks. » 
. Indicate omissions by means of dots, thus: . 
9. When you supply your own words inside a quo- 
tation, inclose them in brackets [thus]. 
10. Indicate at the top of each card the main subject 
or issue to which the evidence relates, and the 
sub-topic. 


CO 3 


1 Chief Justice Shaw. (Bemis’s Webster Case, 190.) 
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11. In making note of material for refutation, state 
exactly the argument to be refuted. 
12. Employ a definite system in arranging your evi- 
dence. é 
The following cards were prepared by men who were 
collecting evidence on the question, ‘Should secret 
societies in public high schools be prohibited?” The 
use of these cards in constructing the outline of the 
argument and in debating will be treated later in con- 
nection with those subjects. 


a Report of N. E, A. 
INFLUENCE ON SCHOLARSHIP. C@onmmnton 


Committee of the National Education Association, G. B. Morrison, 
~ of St. Louis, Chairman, resolved, — 
‘*that we condemn these secret organizations because... . 
they stir up strife and contention; because they dissipate 
energy and proper ambition ; because they set wrong stand- 
ards; because they detract interest from study.” 


Source: Proceedings of the N. E. A., 1905, p. 451. 


SOCIAL INFLUENCE. Testimony of E. G. Cooley. 


Superintendent Cooley, of Chicago, says: — 
‘*T sought an individual expression from 15 principals and 
875 teachers in the high schools of Chicago. Without an 
exception or a dissenting voice, they characterized the influ- 
ence of the fraternities and sororities as harmful to scholar- 
ship and to discipline, as un-American and un-democratic.”’ 
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Source: Sixty-Ninth Annual Report of the Board of Education, 
Massachusetts, 1904-1905, p. 193. 
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LEGALITY. Summary of Court Decisions. 


Following Cases quoted : — 


State v. Hine, 59 Conn. 50. 

Fertich v. Michener, 111 Indiana, 472. 

Jones v. Cody, 62 L. R. A. 160 (Detroit, Mich.). 
Deskins v. Gose, 85 Mo. 485. 

King v. The Jefferson City School District, 71 Mo. 628. 


Above cases all bear on general question of control of school over 
child. 


Source: Education, January, 1908. ‘* The Nature and Scope of 
Control over School Children by School Authorities,” by F. L. 
Pugsley, Melrose, Mass. 


AUTHORITIES. E. G. Cooley. 


Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, since 1900. 

Ph. B., Chicago University, 1895, 

Principal of High School, La Grange, Ill., 1893-1900. 

President, Department of Superintendence, N. E, A., 1904. 

Decorated by Austrian Government, 1905. 

Elected President N. E. A. following active campaign 
against secret societies, 1906. 


Sources: Who’s Whoin America, 1906-1907. School Review, Sep- 
tember, 1906. 


IX. SOURCES OF EVIDENCE 


Almost as soon as the proposition is phrased, the 
question arises, ““Where can I find material on this 
subject?” ‘The first reply may well be this: examine 
carefully the content of your own mind to ascertain your 
beliefs and the grounds for your beliefs, to determine to 
what extent your ideas are founded on fact and to what 
extent they are merely vague impressions, and thus to 
differentiate what you know from what you do not 
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know. Then read the broad surveys and digests of the 
subject which appear in the encyclopedias, in such 
monthly magazines as the American Review of Re- 
views and the World’s Work, and in such weekly period- 
icals as the Nation, the Independent, the Outlook, and 
the Literary Digest. Thus you will get some idea of the 
origin and history of the controversy, of the latest infor- 
mation, of the main contentions on both sides, and of 
the leading authorities. 

Magazines are valuable sources of material on cur- 
rent topics. The best indexes to Periodical Literature 
are the Reader’s Guide, published monthly, and Poole’s 
Index and The Annual Library Index. These and the 
card catalogues should be used first. In consulting such 
lists, the investigator should look for material under 
several heads. If, for instance, he seeks information on 
the question whether intercollegiate athletics should be 
abolished, he should not expect to find all the signifi- 
cant articles indexed under “Athletics.” He may find 
important contributions to the controversy under such 
heads as “University,” “College,” “School,” “Base- 
ball,” “Football,” ‘Physical Culture,” and “Educa- 
tion.” He should continue his search until he has an 
extensive list of references from which to choose. Other- 
wise, he may spend too much time in reading inferior 
articles, while he either overlooks the best ones, or dis- 
covers them when it is too late to give them due atten- 
tion. 

Special lists of selected books and articles are pub- 
lished frequently by the Library of Congress on such 
prominent subjects as Child Labor, Employer’s Liability, 
Taxation of Inheritances and of Incomes, and Tariffs of 
Foreign Countries. A book by R. C. Ringwalt, called 
Briefs on Public Questions (Longmans, Green & Co.), 
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contains suggestive briefs on twenty-five of the most 
important public questions of the day, together with 
selected lists of references. The Encyclopedia of Social 
Reform, by W. D. P. Bliss, is another storehouse of in- 
formation on debatable topics. Still another useful book 
is Henry Matson’s References for Irterary Workers 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.). It contains a list of over six 
hundred questions for discussion. Although most of 
these are unsuitable for debate, there are well-selected 
references on various debatable propositions relating 
to such subjects as Party Government, Negro Suffrage, 
State Rights, The Jury, Capital Punishment, Divorce 
Laws, Immigration, Railroads, Prohibition, Protection, 
Income Tax, Trade Unions, Trusts. ‘The references 
from this book should in every case be supplemented 
by references from the latest magazine and congressional 
indexes. 

There are many official publications which furnish 
information regarding the most perplexing public prob- 
lems. The government of the United States, the govern- 
ment of each state, many municipalities, many reform 
associations, religious bodies, industrial boards, and 
other organizations promoting special interests, employ 
in the aggregate thousands of experts to investigate 
particular problems, to compile the laws, to collect, 
tabulate, and interpret statistics, and to suggest reme- 
dies for alleged evils. The reports of these experts are 
widely distributed. Most of the United States Govern- 
ment reports are deposited in every college library in the 
country. To mention only a few, there are the Census 
reports, the annual reports of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and of ‘the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Messages of the Presidents, and the Congressional 


Record. 
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The Congressional Record is indexed under three 
heads — names, subjects, and bills by their official 
numbers. For each session of Congress, the Documents 
are arranged in six groups: Senate Executive Documents, 
Senate Miscellaneous, Senate Reports (of committees), 
House Executive Documents, House Miscellaneous, 
House Reports (of committees). There is a Document 
Index for each session of Congress. The Monthly Cata- 
logue, which lists all the publications of the United 
States, is the best source of information on recent 
government publications. At the close of each Congress, 
a catalogue is published listing and describing all the 
publications of that Congress. Both the catalogue and 
the documents therein listed can be obtained by almost 
any school or public library on application to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. There is a valuable Index 
of Economic Material in Documents of the States of the 
United States, published by the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. Then there are the publications of 
societies with a purpose, such as the Report of the 
National Civic Federation on Municipal and Private 
Operation of Public Utilities (1907), the proceedings of 
the Annual Conventions of the National Education 
Association, and the publications of the Congo Reform 
Association. 

Valuable special references are often appended to the 
articles in the best encyclopedias. A convenient list of 
references is given in the introduction, by A. B. Hart, 
to Brooking’s and Ringwalt’s Briefs for Debate (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.). This enumerates the most fruitful 
sources of information, finding-lists, indexes, books on 
debating, and compilations for current events. The 
briefs in this book, though they should never be fol- 
lowed as models, offer some suggestions; and the refer- 
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ences to each brief, though not up-to-date, may be sup- 
plemented by later material. 

On industrial questions the Report of the United 
States Industrial Commission (nineteen volumes, 1900- 
1902) contains a mass of valuable material; likewise 
the Selections and Documents in Economics edited by 
Professor W. Z. Ripley, of Harvard University (Ginn 
& Co.). On mooted political questions R. C. Ringwalt 
is editing a series of volumes entitled American Public 
Questions (Henry Holt & Co.). Putnam’s Questions of 
the Day also contains a number of volumes treating of 
debatable subjects. Plans are nearly completed (June, 
1908) for the publication of a quarterly periodical to be 
devoted entirely to debating. This periodical will con- 
tain complete reports of debates and valuable biblio- 
graphies on current questions. 

A whole volume of suggestions might easily be fur- 
nished to the beginner in the search for materials; but, 
after all, no instruction in this matter can equal his own 
experience. He will learn how to economize time partly 
by wasting time, and he will feel the resources of libra- 
ries at his command only after extensive investigation 
and research of his own. 


FOURTH CHAPTER 


PROVING THE PROPOSITION: INDUCTIVE AND 
DEDUCTIVE ARGUMENT 


“All inference, consequently all proof, and all discovery of truths 
not self-evident, consists of inductions, and the interpretations of in- 
ductions; all our knowledge, not intuitive, comes to us exclusively 
from that source.” — Miu. 


At the outset of our investigation concerning the 
kinds of argument, we find a classification provided by 
the science of logic — inductive argument and deductive 
argument. But before we consider that classification, 
we shall do well to determine the relation between argu- 
mentation and logic. 


RELATION OF ARGUMENTATION AND LOGIC 


Argumentation, in common with every other art, 
presupposes scientific knowledge. It may be called the 
art of which logic is the science. Logic tests our think- 
ing-processes to determine whether they conform to 
fixed rules. That is to say, the main purpose of logic is 
to enable men to distinguish between good and bad 
reasoning. The communication of reasoning to other 
people for the purpose of convincing them and urging 
them to action is argumentation. This suggests a point 
of view which must be maintained throughout the study 
and practice of argumentation, for the final test of any 
piece of evidence — a definition, a citation from author- 
ity, an inference — is never its sufficiency for the one 
who employs it, but its sufficiency for those to whom it 
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is addressed. Obvious as this fact seems, there are not 
many people who are quite free from the danger of 
overlooking it. 

Logic is concerned only with reason. Argumentation 
is concerned not only with logical grounds for belief, 
but with all other grounds for belief. That part of argu- 
mentation which rests on logical grounds is called con- 
viction; that part which attempts to influence belief or 
action through appeal to emotion rather than to reason 
is called persuasion. 

The usual form in which logic presents reasoning 
is the syllogism. In this form one proposition is in- 
ferred from two other propositions. These two pro- 
positions from which the inference is made are called 
premises, because they are put forward as a means of 
reaching the third proposition or conclusion. ‘Thus a 
Syllogism consists of three complete statements: (1) a 
Major Premise, (2) a Minor Premise, and (3) a Con- 
clusion. 


(1) All college students should 


speak good English, . Major Premise. 
(2) John Sorrow is a college stu- 

dent, Minor Premise. 
(3) John Sorrow should speak good 

English, Conclusion. 


An Enthymeme is a syllogism with one or more of its 
propositions suppressed; for example, “‘John Sorrow 
should speak good English because he is a college stu- 
dent.” 

In such simple syllogisms as the above there is no 
difficulty in perceiving that the conclusion follows from 
the premises, directly and necessarily. Not all inferences 
are so obvious. Now and then we feel sure that an argu- 
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ment, although resembling a valid syllogism, is some- 
how feeble or tricky; but just how, we are unable to 
determine. This difficulty, logic aims to overcome. A 
knowledge of the rules determining the validity of the 
syllogism is therefore of some value to all who wish 
to reason correctly.! 

Any one who does not understand the nature of the 
false inferences resulting from a violation of these rules 
will do well to study that part of some elementary trea- 
tise which deals with the rules of the syllogism. The 
Primer of Logic, by W.S. Jevons, will serve the purpose. 
One need not expect that the memorizing of the nine- 
teen moods of the syllogism will solve all the difficulties 
of reasoning with the precision of a cash register. But 
familiarity with the meaning and application of these 
rules will aid in testing those arguments which are pre- 
sented in syllogistic form, or which may be expanded 
into that form by supplying the suppressed parts. 
Furthermore, a knowledge of these rules may warn one 
against attempting to present, in such simple form, any 
argument the complexity of which renders its expression 
in a single, valid syllogism impossible. 

Since logic sits as judge over the reasoning processes 
in all departments of knowledge, it has been called 


1 THE RULES OF THE SYLLOGISM 


1. A syllogism must contain three terms, and only three terms. 

2. A syllogism must consist of three propositions, and only three 
propositions. 

3. The middle term of a syllogism must be distributed, that is, 
taken universally, or in its whole extent of meaning, once at least in 
the premises. 

4. No term may be distributed in the conclusion unless it is dis- 
tributed in the premises. 

5. From two negative premises nothing can be inferred. 

6. If one premise be negative, the conclusion must be negative, 
and we cannot get a negative conclusion unless one of the premises 
be negative. 
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the Science of Sciences, and Science is, as Huxley says, 
«nothing but trained and organized common sense.” 
Now this trained and organized common sense — which 
is, in fact, none too common — argumentation aims to 
employ. Yet an extensive study of Formal Logic is not 
necessary, for what is usually taught as such seems to an 
ordinary student pretty far from common sense. It helps 
him but little in the practical difficulties of reasoning 
well and of exposing the more plausible kinds of un- 
sound reasoning and verbal confusion, for it enables 
him to distinguish between good and bad reasoning 
only in those rare cases — rare outside of text-books — 
when, starting with a single faultless generalization and 
with three terms free from ambiguity, he is able to 
present his reasoning in the simple form of the syllogism. 
Syllogistic logic is concerned largely with such obviously 
true propositions as “All monkeys have tails,” and such 
obviously false conversions as “All animals that have 
tails are monkeys.” Consider, for example, the syllo- 
gism presented by Whately : “ White is a color; black is a 
color; therefore black is white.” Such simple errors are 
too remote from every-day difficulties to incite much 
interest. Beyond such obvious truths and obvious false- 
hoods, the use of the syllogism is limited, for the sound- 
ness of the inference depends on the assumption that the 
terms are free from ambiguity. In actual inferences 
this assumption is never wholly justifiable, especially 
when the soundness of the inference is most debatable. 
Professor Jevons himself says that “by far the greater 
number of words are ambiguous, and it is not easy to 
find many words which are quite free from ambigu- 
ity. >! 

In consequence of these facts, argumentation has 

1 W. Stanley Jevons, Primer of Logic. D. Appleton & Co., 1885. 
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further distinctive features. Whereas syllogistic logic 
sets forth the conditions under which a conclusion is 
necessarily true, argumentation, on the other hand, is 
concerned mainly with attempts to show merely that 
the chances are in favor of the truth of a given conclu- 
sion, under conditions which demand action at the same 
time that they preclude the possibility of adequate tests 
of truth. A little thought will show that the propositions 
most frequently debated are not open to immediate 
verification. The conclusions reached by the processes 
of argument depend not on a single proposition, but 
on many. 

Consider, in contrast, how readily mathematics em- 
ploys the syllogism. To prove that two equilateral tri- 
angles are equal, we have only to establish a single 
proposition, namely, “‘the two triangles have equal alti- 
tudes.” But mathematics, far from being the typical 
form of reasoning, is a highly artificial and exceptional 
form. In dealing with the innumerable perplexing prob- 
lems which confront us in every phase of daily life, we 
are forced to separate complex and ambiguous propo- 
sitions into many parts, and to make a final judgment 
of probability from many facts and arguments, weighed 
against each other in balances so liable to error that the 
scientist would banish them from the laboratory. 
Furthermore, as logic is concerned only with the rea- 
soning processes, it provides no tests for that large 
division of evidence which we have called the testi- 
mony of authority; it does not assist in the finding of 
evidence; nor does it guide us in that important and 
difficult part of argumentation which appeals, not to 
reason, but to emotion. On all of these accounts an 
extensive study of syllogistic logic is not only of little 
help to a student of argumentation and debating, but 
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—in one respect which we shall next consider — may 
actually prove a hindrance.’ 


ATTENDANT CIRCUMSTANCES 


Students who come from the study of the simplified 
inferences of logic to the vastly more difficult problems 
of applying the process of argument to the complicated 
affairs of life, bring with them too abstract a view. 
Their formal processes are beset with difficulties. These 
they are impatient to brush away. They are in danger 
of overlooking the attendant circumstances which pre- 
vent the immediate reduction of an argument to the 
simple and isolated forms of logic. Yet these attendant 
circumstances are the making or the breaking of an 
argument. They enter vitally into the consideration of 
every question which may profitably become the sub- 
ject of debate in actual life. 

This truth Macaulay emphasized in his speech on 
the Repeal of the Union with Ireland, when he answered 
the charge of an opponent in the following way : — 


Sir, in showing, as I think I have shown, the absurdity of 
this cry for repeal, I have in a great measure vindicated my- 


1 A careful consideration of this whole question may be found in 
the admirable little book by Alfred Sidgwick, called The Process of 
Argument (A. & C. Black, pp. 74 ff). Bernard Bosanquet says, in 
the Essentials of Logic (The Macmillan Co., p. 99), “The educational 
value of elementary formal logic consists chiefly, I am convinced, in 
the exercise of paraphrasing poetical or rhetorical assertions into 
this typical shape, with the least possible sacrifice of meaning. The 
commonest mistakes in the work of beginners, within my experience 
as a teacher, consist in failures to interpret rightly the sentence given 
for analysis.” Mill points to the same conclusion when he says that 
the “end aimed at by Formal Logic, and attained by the observances 
of its precepts, is not truth, but consistency. It has been seen that this 
is the only direct purpose of the rules of the syllogism; the intention 
and effect of which is simply to keep our inferences or conclusions in 


complete consistency with our general formulz or directions for draw- 
ing them.” 
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self from the charge of inconsistency which has been brought 
against me by my honorable friend, the member for Lincoln. 
It is very easy to bring a volume of Hansard to the House, to 
read a few sentences of a speech made in very different cir- 
cumstances, and to say, “Last year you were for pacifying 
England by concession; this year you are for pacifying Ire- 
land by coercion. How can you vindicate your consistency ?” 
Surely my honorable friend cannot but know that nothing is 
easier than to write a theme for severity, for clemency, for 
order, for liberty, for a contemplative life, for an active life, 
and so on. It was a common exercise in the ancient schools 
of rhetoric to make an abstract question, and to harangue 
first on one side and then on the other. The question, Ought 
popular discontents to be quieted by concession or coercion, 
would have been a very good subject for oratory of this kind. 
There is no lack of commonplaces on either side. But when 
we come to the real business of life, the value of these common- 
places depends entirely on the particular circumstances of the 
case which we are discussing.’ Nothing is easier than to write 
a treatise proving that it is lawful to resist extreme tyranny. 
Nothing is easier than to write a treatise setting forth the 
wickedness of wantonly bringing on a great society the mis- 
eries inseparable from revolution, the bloodshed, the spolia- 
tion, the anarchy. Both treatises may contain much that is 
true; but neither will enable us to decide whether a particu- 
lar insurrection is or is not justifiable without a close exami- 
nation of the facts. . . . Is it not then absurd to say that, 
because I wished last year to quiet the English people by 
giving them that which was beneficial to them, I am therefore 
bound in consistency to quiet the Irish people this year by 
giving them that which will be fatal to them ? 


INDUCTIVE AND DEDUCTIVE ARGUMENT 


Logic classifies argument as inductive and deductive. 
The process of reasoning by which we arrive at a gen- 
eral law through the observation of particulars is called 


1 The italics are not Macaulay’s. 
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inductive reasoning. By this method men reached the 
classic generalization, ‘‘All men are mortal.” The op- 
posite process, by which from a general law we draw 
a conclusion with regard to a particular case, is called 
deductive reasoning. Thus from the law that all men 
are mortal, we deduce the conclusion that John Sorrow 
is mortal. Inductive argument is inference from the 
specific to the general; deductive argument is inference 
from the general to the specific. 


DEDUCTIVE ARGUMENT’ 


The classic example of the deductive syllogism is as 

follows : — 

All men are mortal. 

Socrates is a man. 

Therefore Socrates is mortal. 
A deductive argument has the fundamental requisites 
of effectiveness if it satisfies three conditions: first, if 
the generalization on which it is based is proved true or 
accepted without proof ; second, if the term about which 
something is affirmed in the conclusion is brought un- 
mistakably within the class about which the generaliza- 
tion asserts a truth; third, if the conclusion inevitably 
follows from the two propositions thus established. In 
other words, a deductive argument has the primary 
requisites of conviction if the two premises are true, and 
if the inference from them violates none of the rules of 
logic. 

If the truth of the generalization is questioned, it 
must be established by inductive methods. When this 
is accomplished, the next problem is to prove that the 
instance under dispute is covered by the generalization. 
Thus, in seeking to prove that the granting of shipping 
subsidies should be condemned, we may first establish 
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the general principle that all class legislation should be 
condemned. Our next problem is to prove that the 
granting of shipping subsidies is class legislation. 
When this is proved, the conclusion to be deduced from 
the two premises becomes self-evident. Thus we see 
that the greatest difficulty in deductive argument lies 
in establishing the minor premise, i. e. in bringing the 
case under dispute within the general principle which 
constitutes the major premise. 

For a more involved example, we may take the attempt 
of a speaker in a recent debate to prove that school 
authorities have a legal right to prohibit secret societies. 
He started with the following principle, affirmed by 
the court in the case of Burdick v. Babcock (31 Iowa, 
562): ““Any rule not subversive of the rights of the 
children or parents, or in conflict with humanity and 
the precepts of divine law, which tends to advance the 
object of the law in establishing the public schools, must 
be considered reasonable and proper.” Having stated 
that general principle on the authority of the court, he 
then endeavored to show that a rule prohibiting secret 
societies is just such a rule as the court declared “‘must 
be considered reasonable and proper.” This, evidently, 
was the main work of the debater. The conclusion 
which he deduced at the end of his speech was no new 
truth, but merely a statement of the truth included in 
the premises. 

If the particular case in a minor premise does not 
fall within the general group about which an asser- 
tion is made in the major premise, no valid conclusion 
can be deduced. It was the failure to bring the case 
under discussion within the operation of the general 
rule which Lincoln thus exposed in the reasoning of 
Douglas : — 
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The States must, without the interference of the General 
Government, do all those things that pertain exclusively to 
themselves — that are local in their nature, that have no con- 
nection with the General Government. After Judge Douglas 
has established this proposition, which nobody disputes or 
ever has disputed, he proceeds to assume, without proving 
it, that slavery is one of those little, unimportant, trivial mat- 
ters, which are of just about as much consequence as the 
question would be to me whether my neighbor should raise 
horned cattle or plant tobacco; that there is no moral ques- 
tion about it, but that it is altogether a matter of dollars and 
cents; that when a new Territory is opened for settlement, 
the first man who goes into it may plant there a thing which, 
like the Canada thistle, or some other of those pests of the 
soil, cannot be dug out by the millions of men who will come 
thereafter; that it is one of those little things that is so trivial 
in its nature that it has no effect upon anybody save the few 
men who first plant upon the soil; that it is not a thing which 
in any way affects the family of communities composing these 
States, nor any way endangers the General Government. 
Judge Douglas ignores altogether the very well-known fact 
that we have never had a serious menace to our political ex- 
istence, except it sprang from this thing, which he chooses to 
regard as only upon a par with onions and potatoes.* 


When we have reduced a deductive argument to the 
form of the syllogism, we can readily test its validity 
by inquiring whether the conclusion inevitably follows 
from the premises. If not, the argument is unsound. 
All errors in deductive reasoning appear simple enough 
when thus presented in concise and complete form. But 
often a careless reasoner establishes a general prin- 
ciple, and later on, amid the confusion of wordiness, 
proceeds to deduce a conclusion, not from the principle 
which he has established, but from one which resembles 
it. The difference may be in a slight qualification, and 


1 Lincoln’s Complete Works, The Century Company, vol. i, p. 544, 
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yet that may be sufficient to render the argument void. 
For example, a temperance lecturer spent half of his 
‘ time in trying to prove that the prohibitory law, if 
properly enforced, promotes temperance. He then 
founded the rest of his argument on the assumption 
that he had proved his first assertion in unqualified form. 
As the unsoundness of such reasoning becomes at once 
apparent when presented in the rigid form of the syllo- 
gism, it ‘s well to try this method in argumentation 
whenever the attendant circumstances permit. 


INDUCTIVE ARGUMENT 


We have defined inductive argument as inference from 
the specific to the general. In Sesame and Lalies, Ruskin 
endeavors by the inductive method to prove the truth 
of the general statement, “Shakespeare has no heroes; 
— he has only heroines” : — 


There is not one entirely heroic figure in all his plays, 
except the slight sketch of Henry the Fifth, exaggerated for 
the purposes of the stage; and the still slighter Valentine in 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona. In his labored and perfect 
plays you have no hero. Othello would have been one, if 
his simplicity had not been so great as to leave him the prey 
of every base practice around him; but he is the only example 
even approximating to the heroic type. Coriolanus— Cesar 
— Antony stand in flawed strength, and fall by their vani- 
ties; — Hamlet is indolent, and drowsily speculative; Romeo 
an impatient boy; the Merchant of Venice languidly sub- 
missive to adverse fortune; Kent, in King Lear, is entirely 
noble at heart, but too rough and unpolished to be of true use 
at the critical time, and he sinks into the office of a servant 
only. Orlando, no less noble, is yet the despairing toy of 
chance, followed, comforted, saved, by Rosalind. Whereas 
there is hardly a play that has not a perfect woman in it, 
steadfast in grave hope and errorless purpose ; Cordelia, 
Desdemona, Isabella, Hermione, Imogen, Queen Catherine, 
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Perdita, Sylvia, Viola, Rosalind, Helena, and last, and per- 
haps loveliest, Virgilia, are all faultless; conceived in the 
highest type of heroic humanity. 


A complete or perfect induction must examine all 
the specific instances covered by the general statement 
in the conclusion. Thus, when we have determined in- 
dividually that each of the planets — Mercury, Venus, 
the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune 
— revolves in an elliptic orbit around the Sun, we are 
able to reach the perfect induction, “All the known 
planets move in elliptic orbits around the Sun.” This is 
an easy inference because the premises cover all cases 
which can possibly come under the conclusion. As in 
the deductive syllogisms considered in the last chapter, 
so in this perfect inductive syllogism, the conclusion con- 
tains nothing not implicitly contained in the premises. 

However valuable a perfect induction may be as a 
means of tersely expressing a truth regarding a large 
number of particular facts, such indisputable truths 
concern us only incidentally in the process of argument. 
If the truth of a general statement can be tested by the 
examination of all the specific instances involved, it is 
a matter for arithmetic rather than for argumentation. 
Nearly all the general statements that we are forced 
to employ, and the only ones that become subjects of 
controversy, are imperfect inductions. Accordingly, the 
field of inductive knowledge with which we are most 
largely concerned in argumentation consists, not of uni- 
versal truths, but of approximations to such truths. In 
actual debate we are never able to carry our inductive 
reasoning to a single faultless statement, for such a plain 
truth is not debatable. In practical affairs we must do 
the best we can with general statements which we do 
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not know to be universal. Questions which involve the 
infinitely varying temperaments, desires, ideals, and in- 
telligence of human beings are so complicated as to offer 
infinite chance for inductive error. And so it happens 
that “even when science has really determined the uni- 
versal laws of any phenomenon, not only are those laws 
generally too encumbered with conditions to be adapted 
to every-day use, but the cases which present themselves 
in life ave too complicated, and our decisions require 
to be taken too rapidly, to admit of waiting till the exist- 
ence of a phenomenon can be proved by what have been 
scientifically ascertained to be universal marks of it. 
To be indecisive and reluctant to act, because we have 
not evidence of a perfectly conclusive character to act on, 
is a defect sometimes incident to scientific minds, but 
which, wherever it exists, renders them unfit for prac- 
tical emergencies.’ Inquiries in the study of argumen- 
tation, being largely of the class called moral, dealing 
as they do with the acts of human beings, must proceed 
as best they can with imperfect inductions. 

In arguing by induction, therefore, we are forced to 
consider known individual objects or instances of a class 
as fair specimens of that class with reference to the par- 
ticular point at issue, and from these known objects 
or instances to draw a conclusion respecting the whole 
class. Thus, when a traveler ventures an opinion, based 
on his own observations, regarding the hospitality of 
Southerners in general, he reasons inductively. He 
cannot possibly know all the individuals of the class, 
but those whom he does know he regards, rightly or 
wrongly, as fair specimens of the class with reference 
%o the question of hospitality. This kind of imperfect 
induction we shall call Generalization. 


1 Mill, A System of Logic, p. 387. Longmans, Green & Co., 1896. 
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By such an argument we infer from many individual 
instances the probable truth of a general proposition; 
as when, after examining the school systems of many 
cities, we conclude that adequate authority of school 
officers and quick public accountability are conducive 
to efficient administration. Starting with the general 
principle thus reached by induction, we could infer by 
deduction that the school system of a particular city 
would be better managed if the officers were given suf- 
ficient power and held immediately responsible for re- 
sults. 

Thus a universal law or statement reached by induc- 
tive methods may itself become the ground for deduc- 
tive reasoning. In argumentation these two processes 
are everywhere intimately associated. Indeed, the 
whole field of written and spoken discourse — outside 
of text-books on logic — reveals few arguments which 
even appear to be independent deductive or inductive 
reasoning. The two methods combined are in every- 
day use, for induction and deduction are complemen- 
tary factors in one reasoning process. They go hand 
in hand, the one verifying the conclusions reached by 
the other. Nevertheless, we may separately examine 
the typical forms of inductive and deductive reasoning 
for the purpose of gaining some insight into their sources 
of weakness and of strength. These typical forms we 
may call the Argument from Example, and the Argu- 
ment from Causal Relation. The first broad division, 
Argument from Example, we shall deal with under 
two heads: Generalization and Analogy. 


FIFTH CHAPTER 


PROVING THE PROPOSITION: THE ARGUMENT 
FROM EXAMPLE 


‘Example is the school of mankind and they will learn at no other.” 
— BURKE. 
Tue Argument from Example may be considered under 
two heads: I, Generalization; and I, Analogy. 


I. GENERALIZATION 


_From what we have seen of the nature of an imper- 
fect induction, which we have called a generalization, it 
is clear that we have before us a problem quite different 
from that of deduction. The problem arises from the 
fact that the conclusion of an imperfect induction, as 
reached by the process of argument, extends beyond the 
data on which it is based. It makes a jump from the 
known to the unknown, a leap in the dark. This has 
been called the inductive hazard. The problem is, how 
to justify the leap from verified instances to a conclusion 
which covers instances beyond the pale of our observa- 
tion and experiment. How are we to know when we can 
safely bridge the gap ? 

The safety of a generalization we may test in at 
least four ways. We may consider whether the relative 
size of the unobserved part of the class is so small as 
to justify its inclusion in our assertion regarding the 
known part. Or, quite aside from the question of num- 
ber, we may examine the characteristics of the observed 
members to ascertain whether those members seem to 
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be fair examples of the class. We may then extend our 
search beyond the members known or said to fall within 
the general rule, to see whether any exceptions to the 
rule can be found. Finally, apart from the question 
of the number and characteristics of the known and 
unknown instances, we may try to estimate the degree 
of probability that such a general law exists. Although 
these four tests overlap and test each other, and although 
they are not always distinct in the mind of one who 
questions a generalization, yet we can profitably con- 
sider them one by one. 

A First Test of Generalization. — It is a common say- 
ing at Harvard College that for many years rainy Class 
Days have come seven years apart. The general con- 
clusion, drawn from these instances, that every seventh 
Class Day will be rainy, has caused some apprehension 
among those most interested in the “fated” days. But 
the generalization includes, among other points of weak- 
ness, the failure to satisfy our first test, for the number 
of Class Days disregarded is greater than the number of 
those considered. This raises the question, how many 
instances will warrant a generalization? Can we prove 
that all members of the United States Senate are over 
forty years of age by citing ten, twenty, or even ninety 
individuals? Clearly not. For such an inference, we 
are satisfied with nothing short of complete induction. 
On the other hand, let us examine one diamond, one 
rectangle, or one falling weight, with scientific accuracy, 
and we reach a general law from a single instance. We 
need not multiply exemples to determine the specific 
gravity of all diamonds, the law for the measurement 
of all rectangles, and the law for the acceleration of 
speed of all falling bodies. 

Any generalization which stakes its claim to validity 
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on “uncontradicted experience” alone may depend, 
and usually does depend, on experience which is too 
narrow to warrant the generalization. The child who 
believes that all people have enough to eat, that all dogs 
are gentle, and that all children have nursemaids, rea- 
sons from the simple enumeration of the instances of 
his own “uncontradicted experience.” 

From these illustrations it is evident that several 
examples falling under a general proposition, or several 
supposed instances of the operation of a principle, may 
not be sufficient for a trustworthy induction. Indeed, 
no proportion is always sufficient, for a generalization 
may be discredited by a single instance. 

Accordingly, although we should ask, as a first 
test, whether the relative size of the unobserved 
part of the class is so small as to warrant the gener- 
‘alization, we cannot always answer the question 
without the aid of other tests. 

A Second Test of Generalization. —'The reason why 
we must consider every member of the Senate, before 
we can conclude that all senators are over forty years of 
age, is evident. No members can be selected who are 
fairly typical of the whole body with respect to the point 
in question. Another illustration of unwarranted gen- 
eralization from exceptional instances was furnished 
by the debater who attempted to draw a sweeping con- 
clusion regarding the beneficence of the tariff from his 
observations regarding the tariff on shot, barb-wire, 
and putty. The doubt at once arose how this curious 
selection of items could fairly represent the whole tariff 
schedule. Questions like these present the difficulty of 
finding individual members that embody all those char- 
acteristics of the whole class which have anything to 
do with the disputed principle or general statement. 
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In the domain of exact sciences, on the other hand, a 
few specimens, or even a single specimen, may embody - 
all the characteristics of the class which have any bear- 
ing on the principle. Diamonds vary greatly in size, 
shape, value, and brilliancy: but, as these details have 
nothing to do with the question of specific gravity, we 
may select a single stone as typical of the whole class 
with respect to that question. Thus, although isosceles 
triangles differ infinitely in size and shape, we may de- 
duce from a single specimen various principles which 
apply to all isosceles triangles; it matters not though 
their sides extend to the farthest fixed stars, known or 
unknown. But in such cases, we know that a single 
specimen is typical only because we have examined 
many specimens. 

Even in more complicated scientific investigations, 
complete inductions are not considered necessary. The 
famous scientist Pasteur made many important dis- 
coveries by means of generalizations from a few ob- 
served instances which, to the best of his keen judgment, 
were free from exceptional circumstances. In order to 
find the cause of the blight devastating the silkworms in 
France, he chose with great care, from moths known 
to be free from the suspected germs of the disease, 
thirty healthy worms. He then fed them with mulberry 
leaves infected with the germs in question, and watched 
the results. All died. The natural inference from these 
typical, specific cases was the general conclusion that 
the suspected germs really did cause the epidemic among 
all the silkworms of France. The conclusion would have 
been untrustworthy, if Pasteur had attempted to gen- 
eralize from specimens already infected with any fatal 
disease, or in other ways unfair with respect to the object 
of his experiments. 
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We should always test the members upon which 
a generalization is based to determine whether they 
are fair specimens of the class. 

A Third Test of Generalization. — The tendency of 
the untrained thinker is to conclude that a proposition 
which is true of all cases he happens to know is true 
of all possible cases. Accordingly, he generalizes from 
his limited experience, or accepts the scanty generaliza- 
tions of other people, unless conflicting instances are 
thrust upon his attention. The careless reasoner says, 
«<Such and such a fact is true of this member of a class; 
it is true of this other member of the class; I have ob- 
served no member of the class of which it is not true; 
therefore it is true of the whole class.” The error is due 
to-the non-observation of instances which make against 
the generalization. The habit of seeking exceptions is 
a mark of the scientific mind. The observation of the 
untrained mind is purely passive: it accepts the facts 
which present themselves, without taking the trouble to 
search for more: the trained mind tries to determine 
what facts are needed for a sure conclusion, and then 
looks out for these facts. 

As we observed in our discussion of prejudiced testi- 
mony, our vision is somewhat distorted by our desires. 
When’we are seeking to establish a principle, verifying 
instances shine with a deceptive lustre which blinds us 
to exceptions. It is a trite observation that we find in life 
what we look for. A man may glance at every periodi- 
cal on the news-stand for the sole purpose of finding 
the Atlantic Monthly, and in the end not have a definite 
idea in his head as to what other magazines he saw. 
He knows merely that they were not what he was look- 
ing for. Well aware as we are of this trait of the mind, 
we should take definite means to safeguard our generalli- 
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zations against exceptions. If the nature of the case per- 
mits such thorough investigation, we should be able to 
supplement our conclusions at least by negative evi- 
dence; that is, by proving the probability that, if excep- 
tions existed, we should have found them. 

The habit of seeking exceptions to a rule is a staunch 
protection against hasty generalization, not only because 
of the natural tendency to overlook contradictory evi- 
dence, but also because the commonplace “exceptions ” 
may really be far more numerous than the conspicuous 
cases employed as proof. Much of the every-day reason- 
ing regarding the value of a college education proceeds 
by exaggerating unusual instances and ignoring instances 
which make against the conclusion. A man observes a 
number of college graduates who fail in business; he 
concludes that a college training unfits men for practi- 
cal affairs. College graduates who succeed in life, as 
the world reckons success, provoke little argument on 
the subject; they are expected to succeed. But a few 
graduates, who with all their education can do no credit- 
able work, furnish the meagre data from which many 
people draw the generalization that a college education 
does not pay. In like manner the industrious, upright 
students, who form a large majority of every college, play 
no part in the inductive reasoning of those people who 
judge all college students by the few unworthy ones who 
make themselves disagreeably conspicuous. Women 
who travel from town to town posing as mind-readers 
gain their reputation largely from the fact that any guess 
which proves true is reported widely, whereas most of 
the failures are ignored by the public. What appears 
wonderful attracts attention; the rest escapes. So also 
with fortune-tellers, almanac-makers, and quacks of all 
kinds. By ignoring the cases in which their predictions 
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fail, which are uninteresting because so common, we 
can arrive at wonderful conclusions. Thus it happens 
everywhere that instances which furnish no basis for 
generalization because they are fortuitous become for 
that very reason the main reliance of fallacious reasoners. 

In seeking for exceptions to a generalization, we should 
not lightly overlook the instances on which it is directly 
based. Sometimes the material for refuting an argument 
is contained in its own premises. Preconceived ideas and 
all kinds of prejudices have ever been prolific in fallacies 
of induction, blinding men to obvious facts, and leading 
them to believe broad assertions based on the very in- 
stances which prove them false. Men long believed that 
a body twice as heavy as another would fall twice as 
fast. A single instance, scientifically observed, would 
have overthrown that preconceived notion; but the 
notion itself prevented such observation of the millions of 
instances which daily proved the notion to be erroneous. 
One of the stock arguments against prohibition of the 
liquor traffic in Maine has been the following: “The 
original vote on the prohibitory amendment shows that 
the cities of Maine did not want prohibition.” To ex- 
pose the fallacy in this hasty generalization, the friends 
of the law had only to produce the election returns, 
which showed that only one city in the state voted against 
the law. The generalization rested on the very facts 
which proved it false. 

The method of discovering exceptions is suggested 
by the interdependence, already noted, of induction 
and deduction. Since a deduction must be made from 
a generalization furnished by induction, the truth of 
the generalization itself may be tested by deductive 
reasoning irom it. For example, suppose we wish to 
test Ruskin’s statement that none of Shakespeare’s 
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characters is a hero. We may try any one of the char- 
acters in a minor premise and find out whether the con- 
clusion logically deduced is true. If the conclusion is 
not true, we have discovered an exception to the general 
assertion. Thus — 

None of Shakespeare’s characters is a hero, 

Romeo is one of Shakespeare’s characters, 

.'. Romeo is not a hero. 

In place of Romeo, we may insert, one by one, Cesar, 
Hamlet, Kent, and all the rest. When we come to 
Brutus, we may object to the conclusion that Brutus 
is not a hero. If so, we have proved that the generali- 
zation is unwarranted, according to our definition of a 
hero. Ordinarily we do not go through all the steps of this 
formal process in testing a generalization ; nevertheless, 
so far as we examine particular cases, this method in 
abridged form is precisely the one we must employ. 

Weshould look beyond the members upon which 
a generalization is based in order to discover pos- 
sible exceptions. 

A Fourth Test of Generalization. — So far we have 
considered the means of testing inductive reasoning by 
observation and experiment. But our generalizations 
are usually unsafe in so far as they depend on experience, 
for our experience is usually confined to a small part of 
the class concerning which we seek to discover a univer- 
sal truth. As we have seen, the appearance of universal- 
ity may be due to the very limitations of experience, as 
when a child, who has seen only two dogs, concludes 
that all dogs have shaggy hair. Uncontradicted experi- 
ence is insufficient to establish a general truth. How, 
then, can we finally test a generalization? In those 
many cases where even the most extensive possible 
observation and experiment fail to cover the class, how 
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can we finally justify the leap from the known to the 
unknown? Not by the mere number of verifying in- 
stances, not by their apparently universal characteristics, 
not by the absence of known exceptions, but by a re- 
vealed order of nature beyond the likelihood of chance. 
The ultimate warrant for a generalization is our belief 
in the universal laws of causation; nothing happens 
without sufficient cause; or, in common language, “‘if it 
is true, there must be a reason for it.”” And so, to look 
for uniformity in the course of nature where uniformity 
is not to be expected — to hold that every seventh Class 
Day at Harvard will be rainy — is rightly ridiculed as 
superstitious. Accordingly, as a final test of an imper- 
fect induction, we try to estimate, by a consideration of 
underlying causes, the degree of probability that such a 
general law or statement is true. 

Suppose that misfortune has several times followed 
the appearance of three black cats, that the instances 
seem fairly typical, and that we have heard of no contra- 
dictory instances. Then, without a search for the causal 
connection, we at once conclude that the two events are 
regularly associated in the course of nature. We jump 
to the broad statement that the appearance of three 
black cats is a sign of bad luck. We have made some 
pretense of generalizing, — a weak attempt, to be sure, 
since our induction is based on ‘simple enumeration,” 
— but still an attempt. It illustrates the typical fault 
of inductive reasoning, — hasty generalization from 
insufficient data without even a probable causal con- 
nection. 

The outrageous advertisements’ of cheap family 
papers which still flood the mails are veritable encyclo- 
pedias of unwarranted generalization. In proof that 
Professor Fakir’s lucky box will bring good fortune to 
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all men, a dozen testimonials are presented; and the 
reader, unless he has tried the charm, finds no exception 
to disprove the rule. In proof that Madam Fakir pos- 
sesses occult powers, the remarkable assertion is made 
that she is the seventh daughter of a seventh daughter! 
In proof that the Genuine Fakir Balsam will cure all 
men of all maladies, a reward of a hundred dollars is 
offered for a single case of failure! To such amazing 
generalities, expressed or implied, the ignorant and the 
grossly superstitious apply no tests at all; and on their 
money the Fakir business thrives. The rest of us escape 
by instinctively asking how such things can be. The 
demand on our credulity is so great that we need not 
even examine the alleged cases; it is enough that we 
cannot conceive the possibility that such general laws 
exist. , 

Generalizations range all the way from the mistakes of 
children, plainly caused by the limitations of experience, 
to the scientific generalizations at the other end of the 
scale, such as the law for falling bodies. Our generali- 
zations go through this progression: at the outset they 
are based on the simple enumeration of a few chance 
observations, and at the end they are explained, to a 
greater or less extent, by the relation of cause and effect. 
Toward the lower end of the scale we must place most 
of our generalizations about the weather, about national 
characteristics, and about the fluctuations in the money 
market. Such generalizations owe little to our percep- 
tion of causal relations. And yet they are gradually 
approaching the scientific end of the scale. We have 
lately acquired some knowledge of the causes of epi- 
demics which formerly seemed capricious. As our gen- 
eralizations thus become explained by causal theory, 
they are narrowed and safeguarded against error. When 
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we ask why the black cats and misfortune’ have ap- 
peared in succession, when we attempt to fix the links 
of causation between the two events, we are in a fair 
way to reveal the absurdity of the idea. 

In testing our generalizations, we should endeavor 
to place them near the scientific end of the scale by 
discovering the underlying relations of cause and 
effect. 


SUMMARY OF THE TESTS OF GENERALIZATION 


1. Is the relative size of the unobserved part of the 
class so small as to warrant the generalization ? 

2. Are the members observed fair examples of the 
class ? 

3. Are we reasonably sure that there are no excep- 
tions ? 

4. Is it highly probable that such a general rule or 
statement is true ? 


Il. ANALOGY 


“In the argument from analogy the ground of 
inference is the resemblance between two individual 
objects in a certain number of points; and the inference 
is that they resemble one another in some other point, 
known to belong to the one, but not known to belong to 
the other.”’” In other words, we infer by analogy that a 


1 This subject is well treated in Alfred Sidgwick’s The Process of 
Argument. 

2 This definition is from Minto (Logic: Inductive and Deductive, 
p. 368). Professor Baker, on the other hand, agrees with Whately 
in confining the term analogy to resemblances “‘not so much in the 
things themselves as in the relations in which the things stand to other 
things.” ‘Thus an egg and a seed are not in themselves alike, but 
bear a like relation to the parent bird and to her young nestling, on 
the one hand, and to the old and young plant on the other, respec- 
tively.” Professor Genung regards an argument from analogy as one 
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certain fact, known to be true of A, is more likely to be 
true of B if B resembles A in essential properties, than 
if B were not known to resemble anything of which the 
certain fact is true. An argument from analogy is, there- 
fore, that kind of argument from example which steps 
from one particular case to another particular case. It 
does not amount to a complete or even attempted gen- 
eralization. 

For example, sodium and potassium are included in 
the same group, called alkaline metals, because of their 
common characteristics: both combine with oxygen to 
decompose water at all temperatures; their carbonates 
are soluble in water; and each metal forms only one 
chloride. Now, if chemists discovered a new property 
of one of these metals, they might infer by analogy that 
the other metal had the same property. Or, to take 
another example, we observe that one college student, 
of good health and fair ability, indulges in repeated dis- 
sipation. Finally, his health breaks down, he fails to 
pass his examinations, and he is dropped from college. 
We argue from analogy that another student, of equal 
health and ability, who makes the same mistakes, will 


which takes “relations that exist in one sphere of life or experience, as 
indications of what may be regarded as true of another sphere whose 
relations are similar.” But whether the argument is based on similar- 
ity between objects in the same sphere of life or in different spheres 
of life, and whether the argument is based on similarity in the objects 
or in relations,.the force of the argument depends on precisely the 
same conditions; we should apply the same tests, and expose its in- 
sufficiency by the same methods. For practical purposes, therefore, 
the distinctions would hardly be worth insisting upon, even if there 
were any agreement among writers. In this chapter, the term Argu- 
ment from Analogy is used in the wider sense to include all arguments 
from example which do not amount to an induction, that is to say, all 
arguments from resemblance in which the operating principle is sup- 
pressed. Any one who prefers the term Argument from Resemblance 
for the whole class, with the Argument from Analogy as a sub-class, 
can readily make the distinction. 
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make the same failure of his college life. In short, we 
base an argument from analogy on a preponderating 
resemblance between two individuals or classes, which is 
sufficient, we believe, to warrant us in inferring that the 
resemblance in known particulars extends to unknown 
particulars. 

Lincoln used the argument from analogy with notable 
effect. To those who urged a change of command- 
ers in the middle of the Civil War, he replied that he 
thought it poor policy to swap horses while crossing 
a stream. Similarly, he reasoned with those who com- 
plained that the war was moving too slowly : — 


Gentlemen, I want you to suppose a case for a moment. 
Suppose that all the property you were worth was in gold, and 
you had put it in the hands of Blondin, the famous rope- 
walker, to carry across the Niagara Falls on a tight rope. 
Would you shake the rope while he was passing over it, or keep 
shouting to him, “Blondin, stoop a little more! Go a little 
faster!” No, I am sure you would not. You would hold your 
breath as well as your tongue, and keep your hand off until 
he was safely over. Now, the government is in the same situa- 
tion. It is carrying an immense weight across a stormy ocean. 
Untold treasures are in its hands. It is doing the best it can. 
Don’t badger it! Just keep still, and it will get you safely 
over. 


The germ theory of epidemic diseases was first sug- 
gested by analogy. Professor Tyndall said that its par- 
ticular force consisted “‘in the perfect parallelism of the 
phenomena of contagious disease with those of life. As 
a planted acorn gives birth to an oak competent to pro- 
duce a whole crop of acorns, each gifted with the power 
of reproducing the parent tree, and as thus from a single 
seedling a whole forest may spring, so, it is contended, 
these epidemic diseases literally plant their seeds, grow, 
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and shake abroad new germs, which, meeting in the 
human body their proper food and temperature, finally 
take possession of whole populations.” * 

An illustration of untrustworthy analogy is furnished 
by the argument from the success of the Suez Canal 
to the probable success of the Panama Canal. People 
wanted to know whether Panama Canal shares would 
turn out to be a good investment. But the construction 
of great ship canals is so rare an event as to offer no 
generalization concerning their probable success. Only 
a single example was available. From this, investors 
argued that since the Panama Canal resembled the 
Suez Canal in several particulars, — among others in 
being planned by the engineer DeLesseps,— and since 
the Suez Canal was a success, therefore the Panama 
Canal would be a success. Thus an untrustworthy 
analogy led to the loss of many millions. 

An argument from analogy may create an exceedingly 
high degree of probability, but never conclusive proof. 
At best, analogy is only a makeshift for complete in- 
duction — for scientific generalization. And yet human 
affairs are so pressing and so complicated that some- 
times men cannot wait until the process of induction 
has provided even an imperfect generalization. Since, 
then, the argument from analogy is precarious, and 
yet often the best to be had at a given time, we shall do 
well to study and apply the tests of its soundness. 

A First Test of the Argument from Analogy. — The 
loose axiom of formal logic, ‘‘ Whatever is true of a thing 
is true of its like,” begs the whole difficulty. Before we 
can accept so loose a principle for the purpose of guiding 
our conduct, we must ask what sort of likeness is suffi- 
cient. The method of analogy becomes a cogent process 


+ Jevons, Principles of Science, vol. i, p. 224. 
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in argument only when we rightly estimate the impor- 
tance of likenesses and differences. To use the argu- 
ment from analogy, therefore, we must show that the 
cases agree in essential particulars. 

An agreement or difference is essential when it is 
sufficiently important for the purpose at hand; it has 
significance only with reference to some particular argu- 
ment from analogy. The importance varies, therefore, 
with the purpose. What would be an essential difference 
between two tariff policies with reference to one ques- 
tion might be safely neglected as irrelevant on another 
question. ‘Two financial panics are essentially similar 
when their differences may be ignored for the purpose 
of drawing conclusions as to a monetary policy. Two 
child-labor laws are essentially different when their 
likenesses may be ignored for the purpose of drawing 
conclusions as to the possibility of enforcing such laws. 
Thus it appears that likenesses and differences are 
significant only with reference to the question at issue; 

they may be disregarded only when they are shown to be 

irrelevant. The first task, then, in the argument from 
analogy is to differentiate the essential from the irrele- 
vant details of comparison and contrast. 

Burke applied this test to his arguments from analogy 
in the case of the trouble between England and her 
American colonies, to show that the policy of the mother 
country should be conciliation through granting the 
colonies representation in Parliament. He said: “‘Sir, I 
am sure that I shall not be misled when, in a case of 
constitutional difficulty, I consult the genius of the Eng- 
lish Constitution. Consulting at that oracle — it was 
with all due humility and piety — I found four capital 
examples in a similar case before me: those of Ireland, 
Wales, Chester, and Durham.” Then, after presenting 
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these four arguments from analogy, he took great care 
to show that the analogy was sound in essential particu- 
Jars : — 


Now if the doctrines of policy contained in these preambles, 
and the force of these examples in the Acts of Parliament, 
avail anything, what can be said against applying them with 
regard to America ? Are not the people of America as much 
Englishmen as the Welsh? The preamble of the Act of Henry 
the Eighth says the Welsh speak a language no way resem- 
bling that of his Majesty’s English subjects. Are the Ameri- 
cans not as numerous? If we may trust the learned and accu- 
rate Judge Barrington’s account of North Wales, and take 
that as a standard to measure the rest, there is no compari- 
son. The people cannot amount to above 200,000; not a tenth 
part of the number in the colonies. Is America in rebellion ? 
Wales was hardly ever free from it. Have you attempted to 
govern America by penal statutes? You made fifteen for 
Wales. But your legislative authority is perfect with regard to 
America. Was it less perfect in Wales, Chester, and Durham ? 
But America is virtually represented. What! does the electric 
force of virtual representation more easily pass over the Atlan- 
tic than pervade Wales, which lies in your neighborhood — 
or than Chester and Durham, surrounded by abundance of 
representation that is actual and palpable? But, Sir, your 
ancestors thought this sort of virtual representation, however 
ample, to be totally insufficient for the freedom of the inhab- 
itants of territories that are so near, and comparatively so 
inconsiderable. How then can I think it sufficient for those 
which are infinitely greater, and infinitely more remote ? 


What we mean by an essential point of difference is 
well illustrated by a remarkable case of protective 
mimicry. The monarch butterfly and the viceroy butter- 
fly look almost exactly alike. But the numerous and 
striking similarities in color and marking and form do 
not render the two species analogous from the view- 
point of the spider. The monarch, being poisonous, is 
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not good to eat. For the purposes of the spider, there- 
fore, the two species are essentially different. 

In a debate on the question whether state boards of 
arbitration similar to the Massachusetts board should 
be established in certain states, one speaker opposed 
the plan by pointing to the failures of arbitration boards 
in Iowa and Kansas. But the next speaker proved this 
to be a false analogy by showing that the Iowa and 
Kansas boards lacked certain powers which were 
essential features of the Massachusetts board: “the 
power to compel the attendance of witnesses, the power 
to compel the submission of books, documents, and 
other relevant testimony, and the power to call upon 
mayors and other local officers to furnish, as soon as 
possible, information concerning labor troubles.” As 
these were among the features on which the success of 
the proposed boards of arbitration depended, the con- 
tention against the proposition, based on the failures of - 
boards which lacked those essential powers, was rightly 
regarded as failing to satisfy this first test of the argu- 
ment from analogy, namely, Are the details of com- 
parison and contrast essential to the question at 
issue ? 

A Second Test of the Argument from Analogy.—In 
the argument from analogy we weigh details rather than 
count them. What constitutes weight we have just con- 
sidered; we shall now consider the weighing. Before 
drawing any inference from the similarity of objects, 
we must show that the points of likeness outweigh the 
points of difference. Before drawing any inference from 
the dissimilarity of objects, we must show that the points 
of difference outweigh the points of likeness. No num- 
ber of irrelevant details of comparison or of contrast can 
tip the beam. 
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Consider, for example, the question whether the kind 
of religious instruction which is successful in private 
schools would be successful in public schools. Now the 
points of likeness between private schools and public 
schools are numerous; but the many points of likeness 
may be ignored in this question because they are far out- 
weighed by the few points of difference. We may take 
an extreme example from politics. During the presi- 
dential campaign of 1896, which the Democrats lost on 
the issue of bimetallism, a pamphlet was circulated 
which tried to prove the value of bimetallism by an 
analogy with the human body. Man has two eyes to 
see with (so ran the argument), two ears to hear with, 
two legs to walk with, two lungs to breathe with, and so 
it is clear that Divine authority meant that man should 
have two metals in his currency. The many points of 
likeness in this argument were not imposing, because 
even the untrained minds of many voters perceived that 
these irrelevant details of likeness were far outweighed 
by the relevant details of difference. 

Some analogies are so exact in a few weighty details, 
and apparently so far beyond the realm of accident, 
that from them conclusions may safely be drawn for 
practical purposes. Relying on the strength of argu- 
ments from analogy to insure legal redress in case of a 
violation of copyright, the publishers of city directories 
commonly invent and insert bogus names and addresses. 
A publisher who fraudulently uses such a directory in 
preparing a new one is detected by the fact that he 
copies the invented names as well as the real ones. And, 
as a matter of fact, a new directory for the city of Boston 
was recently condemned by law because its striking 
similarity to an older directory, compiled by another 
publisher, could be accounted for only by the supposi- 
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tion of fraud. The fact that the new list contained many 
genuine names and addresses also found in the old list 
was of no weight; the fact that the new list varied from 
the old list in many respects was also of no weight; but 
the fact that the new list contained those bogus names 
which could be secured from only one source was a point 
of similarity sufficient to outweigh all other points both of 
likeness and of difference, and thus to settle a case at law. 

In the following case, the many points of resemblance 
are of no importance compared with the one great point 
of difference : — 


It would be admitted that a great and permanent diminu- 
tion in the quantity of some useful commodity, such as corn, 
or coal, or iron, throughout the world, would be a serious and 
lasting loss; and again, that if the fields and coal-mines yielded 
regularly double quantities, with the same labor, we should 
be so much the richer; hence it might be inferred, that if the 
quantity of gold and silver in the world were diminished one 
half, or were doubled, like results would follow; the utility of 
these metals, for the purposes of coin, being very great. Now 
there are many points of resemblance, and many of difference, 
between the precious metals on the one hand, and corn, coal, 
etc., on the other; but the important circumstance to the sup- 
posed argument is, that the utility of gold and silver (as coin, 
which is far the chief) depends on their value, which is regu- 
lated by their scarcity ; or, rather, to speak strictly, by the diffi- 
culty of obtaining them; whereas, if corn and coal were ten 
times more abundant (i. e. more easily obtained), a bushel of 
either would still be as useful as now. But if it were twice as 
easy to procure gold as it is, a sovereign would be twice as 
large; if only half as easy, it would be of the size of a half- 
sovereign: and this (besides the trifling circumstance of the 
cheapness or dearness of gold ornaments) would be all the 
difference. The analogy, therefore, fails in the point essential 
to the argument.’ 


1 Whately, Elements of Rhetoric, p. 118. 
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If we make an inference from analogy that is incon- 
sistent with known facts, the analogy is at once dis- 
credited. For example, if a chemist infers by analogy 
that a substance possesses a certain property, and then 
finds that this property is incompatible with a known 
property of the substance, he at once discards the idea 
suggested by analogy. Another good illustration deals 
with the question of the possibility of life on the moon. 
The many points of resemblance between the moon and 
the earth suggest the idea that the moon is inhabited ; 
but the fact that the moon has no atmosphere, without 
which life is impossible, at once discredits this argument 
from analogy. Its conclusion is inconsistent with a 
known fact. 

In this connection we may well recall all that we have 
said under ‘‘A Third Test of Generalization ” concern- 
ing the natural tendency of the mind to minimize or 
entirely overlook facts that tend to refute a desired 
conclusion. The desire to make an analogy hold good 
acts like a blinder; we have special difficulty in seeing 
what we do not want to see. For this reason our search 
for facts which are inconsistent with conclusions reached 
by analogy should be aggressive rather than passive or 
reluctant. Especially is this true of those analogies 
which we ourselves wish to employ as proof; the dan- 
ger of overlooking the beam in the eye of our brother’s 
analogy is not so great. 

After determining the weight of each point of com- 
parison or of contrast, by considering whether it is es- 
sential to the point at issue, we should ask whether 
the points of similarity are outweighed by points of 
difference. 

A Third Test of the Argument from Analogy.—The 
tentative conclusions, which analogy suggests as possible 
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or probable truths, may be tested by other methods. 
Thus an analogy, if we suspect its insufficiency, may 
stimulate and direct the search for generalizations and 
causal explanations. This search may either justify the 
analogy or reveal its weakness. 

Thus, by the aid of the argument from analogy, 
Lockyer made important discoveries regarding the com- 
position of the sun. He observed that most of the ele- 
ments found in the sun formed stable compounds with 
oxygen. He inferred that other elements, known to have 
the same property, would be likely to exist in the sun. 
To this point he proceeded by analogy. He then used 
other methods to verify the conclusion thus suggested 
by analogy, and in this way actually discovered five of 
the metals which the analogy prompted him to look for.1 

The first suggestion which led Harvey to discover the 
circulation of the blood came through observed analogy. 
He learned from his master that the valves in many veins 
lie open as long as the blood flows through them toward 
the heart, and no longer. He thought of the many ana- 
logous mechanical contrivances, such as animal traps 
and tide-water gates, which have similar valves adapted 
to definite ends. This suggested the question what 
similar end might be served by the valves in the veins. 
But this suggestion was for Harvey merely a starting- 
point; he proceeded to test the analogy by careful ex- 
perimentation. He tied arteries and veins and observed 
the effects on the flow of blood. For nineteen years he 
kept up this observation and study, until he had traced 
to his own satisfaction the entire course of the blood 
through the human body. Thus he verified a theory 
first suggested by analogy.” 


1 Jevons, Principles of Science, p. 676. 
2 This example is quoted by J. G. Hibben in a suggestive chapter 
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In this way various kinds of argument may work 
together, each producing a new probability of the truth 
or falsehood of the proposition. But analogy alone 
should never be regarded as producing more than one 
element of probability, even in cases seemingly most 
conclusive. By the cumulation of probabilities we ar- 
rive at moral certainty, though never absolute certainty, 
on debatable questions. 

We should therefore test the conclusions sug- 
gested by arguments from analogy to determine 
whether they are verified or discredited by other 
kinds of argument. 

A Fourth Test of the Argument from Analogy.— The 
most cogent kind of argument from analogy’ proves 
that what is known to be true of the analogous case is 
even more likely to be true of the case in question. 
This kind of argument is used in economics and gov- 
ernment to show that a principle known to apply to 
one community or state applies with even greater force 
to the community or state under discussion. Thus 
Burke reasoned in the argument quoted above (p. 114). 
Other good examples are found in the Bible, such as, 
“Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, 
which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith?” 

Several illustrations of this kind of argument will be 
found in the debate on the Congo Free State question,” 
among them the following : — 


Now we rely for our evidence (in proof of the inhuman 
treatment of natives in the Congo) mainly on the report of the 


on Analogy. Logic, Deductive and Inductive, chapter xiii. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1905. 


* Called the argument a fortiori. 
® See the debate beginning page 428, 
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King’s Commission. Let me call your attention to the fact 
that my opponent admits the validity of this report. His chief 
objection to it is that it covers only about a quarter of the 
territory in question. That is true. But bear in mind that the 
other three quarters of the state is entirely closed to the world. 
The Commission covered that part of the territory which is 
in closest touch with civilization. Yet the rubber collection 
is carried on throughout the whole state. If this collection is 
attended by such horrors as I have shown in that part closest 
to civilization, what must be the condition in that section 
into which civilization has not entered! 


We should test all arguments from analogy to 
find, if possible, reasons why the facts known to be 
true of the analogous cases are more likely or less 
likely to be true of the cases in question. 

“A Fifth Test of the Argument from Analogy. — So 
far the aim of our tests has been to determine to what 
extent the alleged points of similarity or difference in 
parallel cases justify the inference by analogy. In other 
words, we have so far tested only the validity of the 
reasoning process. But we may object to an argu- 
ment from analogy on quite another ground, namely, by 
questioning the facts alleged to be true either of the 
example or of the case under dispute. 

We may take an illustration from the daily press. A 
Baltimore newspaper, in an attempt to prove that mili- 
tary drill should be compulsory for boys in the public 
high schools of that city, cited the experience of Boston 
as an example. The argument ran somewhat like this: 
Boston and Baltimore resemble each other closely in all 
the features which bear essentially on the question; 
therefore, since military drill has been successful in 
Boston high schools, it would prove successful in Balti- 
more high schools. ‘The inference in this argument from 
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analogy appears to have no glaring defects; it stands all 
the tests. But the alleged facts may well be questioned. 
Has military drill really been a success in the schools of 
Boston? This test of the facts, rather than the tests 
of the reasoning process, would be most likely to reveal 
the weakness of the argument. 

A man would be arguing from analogy who attempted 
to prove that the United States Government should own 
and control the railroads because of its success with 
the postal system. An opponent might discredit this 
analogy by showing that the government had not been 
reasonably economical and effective in its management 
of the postal system, as shown by the less expensive and 
more convenient parcels-post systems of other coun- 
tries. This would be adducing an argument from ana- 
logy to disprove a premise of another argument from 
analogy. 

Debaters sometimes seek to divert attention from the 
fatal flaws in their arguments by devoting much time 
to those possible objections which they are prepared 
to meet. Thus, in using an argument from analogy, 
they take great pains to prove the two cases analogous, 
while they assume, without proof, the truth of the al- 
leged facts on which the analogy is based. Any one 
who is aware of the chief sources of error in each kind 
of argument will be on his guard against such mislead- 
ing devices of tricky opponents. 

We should test all arguments from analogy to 
determine whether the alleged facts are true. 


If we can verify an argument from analogy by the 
application of all of these tests, so much the better. On 
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the other hand, if an analogy fails to satisfy several of 
these tests, the proof of its worthlessness may be all the 
more convincing. Some of the examples given above are 
evidently open to objection on more than one ground. 


SUMMARY OF THE TESTS OF THE ARGUMENT 


J. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


FROM ANALOGY 


Are the details of comparison and contrast essen- 
tial to the question at issue? 

Do the points of likeness outweigh the points of 
difference ? 

Is the conclusion reached by analogy verified or 
discredited by other kinds of proof ? 

Is the fact known to be true of the analogous case 
even more likely to be true of the case in question ? 


. Are the alleged facts on which the analogy is 


based really true? 


SIXTH CHAPTER 


PROVING THE PROPOSITION: ARGUMENT 
FROM CAUSAL RELATION 


“Our belief in what we call the evidence of our senses is less strong 

than our faith that in the orderly sequence of events there is a meaning 
which our minds could fathom were they only vast enough.” — JoHN 
Fiske. . 
WE have examined the classification of all argument 
into inductive and deductive argument as the basis of 
the science of logic, and as a means whereby to test the 
validity of simple reasoning processes. We have seen, 
further, that inductive reasoning in practical affairs takes 
the form of the Argument from Example — either as 
Generalization or as Analogy — and is often the best to 
be had. As the ultimate justification of all such Argu- 
ments, however, we have looked to underlying causal 
relations. As no reasoning — not even a generalization 
which satisfies all other tests —can commend itself 
except on the assumption that a causal relation exists, 
we may derive considerable help in our own reasoning 
by studying arguments which direct attention to causal 
connections. All such arguments proceed from effect 
to cause, from cause to effect, or from effect to effect. 
All rest on the universal belief in causation: nothing 
happens without sufficient cause. 

As every inference is a step from what we start with . 
to what the inference teaches, the argument from effect 
to cause and the argument from cause to effect are both 
processes of reasoning from the known to the unknown. 
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The difference is that one process argues from a known 
effect to an unknown cause, whereas the other argues 
from a known cause to an unknown effect. If we start 
with an observed act of a human being and attempt 
to find a motive for that act, we argue from effect to 
cause. If we start with a known motive and attempt to 
prove that it will result in a certain act, we argue from 
cause to effect. The argument from effect to cause, 
therefore, is based on matters after the disputed fact, 
whereas the argument from cause to effect is based on 
matters before the disputed fact. 


I. ARGUMENT FROM EFFECT TO CAUSE 


The argument from effect to cause attempts to prove 
that a given cause operates or has operated by pointing 
to an observed effect which could be due to no other 
cause. This kind of argument is from a known effect 
to its swpposed cause, as when we hold that the observed 
movements of a heavenly body can be accounted for 
only by the supposition that a planet yet undiscovered 
is operating as cause. In like manner we try to prove 
that an event happened by pointing out phenomena 
likely to have been produced by that event, in case it 
actually did happen. Coming suddenly upon a clearing 
in the woods beside an inviting spring, we find a bed of 
boughs and the ashes from a small fire. We conclude 
that somebody has camped there. We argue from what 
comes after to what we believe must have gone before.' 
We go back to a period of time before an observed act 
and select from antecedent circumstances, known and 
inferred, those which have a probable causal connection 
with the observed act. 


1 This is called a posteriori reasoning, the term meaning “from 
what comes after.” 
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To be trustworthy, the argument from effect to cause 
must satisfy three tests. It must establish these facts: 
(1) a reasonable probability that no other cause could 
have produced the known effect; (2) that the assumed 
cause was sufficient to produce the effect; (3) that the 
operation of the assumed cause was not prevented by 
other forces. 

A First Test of the Argument from Effect to Cause. — 
The strength of the argument depends first on the 
degree of certainty with which the cause is established. 
If only a possible cause is found, the argument is weak. 
Even when a probable cause is found, the argument is 
still inconclusive. We must endeavor to make sure 
that no other cause could have produced the effect. 
The great difficulty with all arguments from effect to 
cause is in establishing so sweeping a negative proposi- 
tion, — namely, that no other cause but the one in ques- 
tion could possibly have produced the effect. A man is 
found dead, washed ashore by the tide; the natural 
supposition that the man met death by drowning 
singles out only one of several possible causes; he 
may have been shot or poisoned. Imagine a merchant 
attempting to find the cause of his gainin trade. Suppose 
he satisfied himself that the cause was advertising. Then 
what form of advertising? Newspapers? If so, what 
newspapers? Was it street-car cards? If so, general or 
special cards? The fact that every debatable question 
thus stretches out in many directions complicates the 
problem of finding the exact cause of a known effect. 

This difficulty in establishing a single cause for ob- 
served effects confronts the campaign speaker who tries 
to prove that prosperity, as shown by the increase in 
savings-bank deposits, foreign trade, and wages, is all 
due to the tariff, or to the administration of a particular 
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political party. Another party can usually find other 
causes of prosperity which seem to many people quite 
as potent. The advocate of prohibition of the liquor 
traffic evades the difficulty of his argument from effect 
to cause when he shows merely that the savings-bank 
deposits have fallen off during a period of license. He 
must show that the decline is due wholly or mainly to 
the license system ; otherwise an opponent may demolish 
the argument by presenting other causes which seem 
_more probable. A student argues that his sickness is 
due to over-study when it may be due to over-eating. 
The weakness of an invalid argument from effect to 
cause may be shown by establishing another and more 
probable cause. 

Usually there are many links of causation. To at- 
tribute the decline in American shipping to the fact that 
the industry no longer offers profitable investment for 
capital is to take only one short step toward the funda- 
mental cause. We have still to consider a multiplicity 
of economic relations which show why such investments 
are no longer profitable. The registration statistics of 
our universities show a steady increase in the number 
of men and women engaged in the professional study 
of Education. What are the causes? A secondary cause 
is that an increasingly large number of states and cities 
are requiring the study of educational history and theory 
as a part of the professional training of teachers. A 
primary cause is the recognition of Education as an 
organized endeavor to accomplish definite ends rather 
than as a mere routine. 

Superficial reasoning reaches nothing but secondary 
causes. Thus the ticking of a clock may be the second- 
ary cause of sleeplessness, while the very fact that the 
clock tick keeps the person awake indicates a sensitive 


we 
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organism which is the primary underlying cause. 
When a child has discovered that the wheels of a watch 
make the hands go, he has still to inquire what makes 
the wheels go. Scientists were not satisfied with the 
explanation that the world rests on the shoulders of 
Atlas and that Atlas stands on a tortoise. They sought 
for the support of the tortoise. 

In the affairs of every-day life people are usually satis- 
fied with removing the mystery of cause one or two steps, 
but the deep reasoner endeavors to make the whole jour- 
ney from an observed effect to its fundamental cause. 
He tests his own arguments and those of his adversa- 
ries with thoroughness to see whether the probing has 
been deep enough to uncover the underlying causes. 
Strictly speaking, to find the fundamental cause is im- 
possible. The best one can do is to find that cause 
which for his immediate purpose is most important. 
Here again he meets the necessity in argumentation for 
considering the attendant circumstances. For example, 
suppose Mary Ann’s bread does not rise. Whai is the 
cause? One may say it is the ignorance of the cook. 
Or, taking another step, he may say that the bread failed 
to rise because the yeast was overheated. If trial proves 
that he is right; if by lowering the temperature of the 
yeast, Mary Ann makes good bread in the future, he 
has gone deep enough into the causes for immediate 
purposes. The scientist, however, would go deeper, 
striving to determine the effects of varying temperature 
on the yeast germs. For his purposes, the ignorance 
of the cook would be a superficial causal explanation of 
the failure of the bread to rise. 

A Second Test of the Argument from Effect to Cause. 
—It is not sufficient to demonstrate the probability 
that no other cause could have produced the effect in 
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question; we should show, in the second place, that 
the cause which we present as the sole cause is 
sufficient to produce the effect. 

Many of the trite maxims for human conduct, such 
as “Perseverance is the secret of success,” ignore the 
fact that no one cause is sufficient to produce what 
the world calls success. This is an every-day fallacy, 
influencing human conduct widely. One man works 
hard and accumulates a fortune; and lo, in the popular 
mind, hard work alone is responsible for the fortune, 
while the hundreds of cases on every hand in which 
hard work alone is an insufficient cause to produce that 
effect are ignored. We may differ from John Burroughs 
when he says, “There is no waste material in a good 
proverb; it is clear meat, like an egg, — a happy result 
of logic, with the logic left out.” That is precisely the 
trouble. With the logic left out, a proverb is usually 
only a half-truth. If we regard it as entirely true, with- 
out qualification, we must take our chances whether in 
a given instance it will lead us or mislead us. We should 
be alert to discover the necessary qualifications. Early 
to bed and early to rise — together with a sufficient 
number of auxiliary causes— will make a man healthy, 
_ wealthy, and wise. Thus it is clear that we fail in the 
argument from effect to cause, not only by mistaking 
the cause of a known effect, but as well by regarding 
an insufficient cause as sufficient. 

These dangers are less when a number of effects 
can be found all pointing toward the same cause. A 
number of observed effects upon the movements of 
heavenly bodies, caused apparently by the gravitation 
of an unknown planet, together with inductive reason- 
ing from the general law for planets known as the 
Newtonian theory, led astronomers to believe that in 
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a certain place in the heavens there must be a planet 
yet undiscovered by man. To that place they directed 
more powerful telescopes. ‘Thus, in 1845, they discovered 
the planet Neptune, and verified the conclusion of their 
argument from effects to cause. 

Upon every person who uses an argument from effect 
to cause is the burden of proving that the alleged cause 
is sufficient to produce the effect. 

A Third Test of the Argument from Effect to Cause. — 
Finally, although we may make sure that the single 
assumed cause, if unhindered, is sufficient to produce 
the effect, we must make sure that the operation of 
the cause is not prevented by other forces. 

Burke asserted that the first cause of the quarrel with 
the colonies was taxation and not, as others said, the trade 
laws. To determine which of the two was the radical 
cause, he suggested two tests. First, he asked whether 
the commercial dispute did, in order of time, precede 
the dispute on taxation? As a matter of fact, it followed 
the dispute on taxation, and consequently could not have 
been the original cause of the quarrel. Next, he suggested 
a means of applying all of the three tests that we have 
considered, namely, by removing the alleged cause and 
ascertaining whether the effect disappeared at the same 
time. “To enable us to judge,” he said, “‘whether at 
this moment a dislike to the trade laws be the real cause 
of quarrel, it is absolutely necessary to put the taxes 
out of the question by a repeal. See how the Americans 
act in this position, and then you will be able to discern 
correctly what is the true object of the controversy, 
or whether any controversy at all will remain. Unless 
you consent to remove this cause of difference, it is 
impossible, with decency, to assert that the dispute is 
not upon what it is avowed to be.” 
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If the removal of an assumed cause is followed at once 
by the disappearance of the observed effect, we have 
strong presumptive evidence that no other cause pro- 
duced the effect, that the assumed cause was sufficient 
to produce the effect, and that its operation was not 
prevented by other forces. 


SUMMARY OF THE TESTS OF THE ARGUMENT FROM 
EFFECT TO CAUSE 


The three questions whereby we may test the validity 
of an argument from effect to cause are as fol- 
lows : — 

1. Could any other cause have produced the observed 

effect ? 

2. Is the assumed cause sufficient to produce the 

observed effect ? 

3. Was the operation of the assumed cause prevented 

by any other forces ? 


Il. ARGUMENT FROM CAUSE TO EFFECT 


The argument from known cause to unknown effect, 
as we have said, is based on matters before the disputed 
fact. Thus, to attempt to show that a happening is 
probable or possible, for the reason that there are known 
antecedent circumstances sufficient to bring about that 
happening, is to argue from cause to effect. We may 
argue thus from the past toa less remote past, from the 
past to the present, from the past to the future, from the 
present to the future, or from the future to the more 
remote future. In every case we argue from the known 
events of one time to the unknown events of a subse- 
quent time.* 


1 Professor Sidgwick asserts that the only conceivable aim of any 
kind of knowledge, whether common or scientific, is this power of 
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This kind of argument is common in criminal trials. 
We instinctively ask whether the motive of the accused 
man was sufficient to prompt him to commit the crime. 
In arguing from the motive to the crime, we argue from 
a cause known to be operative to an alleged effect of 
that cause. As an illustration, let us suppose the ques- 
tion at issue is whether A destroyed his father’s will. If 
the will disinherited A, and named a bitter enemy of A 
as the legatee of the whole estate, there appears to be 
sufficient reason for A to desire the destruction of the 
will. If we use this motive in an attempt to prove that A 
is guilty, we argue from a known cause to an effect under 
dispute. Lawyers in criminal trials frequently attempt 
to carry the minds of the jury back to the events just 
preceding the crime, in order to show causes then opera- 
tive tending to prompt the prisoner at the bar to commit 
the crime of which he is accused. 

A First Test of the Argument from Cause to Effect. — 
If an adequate cause is shown to exist in a given case, 
the effect which usually follows that cause may reason- 
ably be expected to follow in the case in question. Thus 
when a doctor finds the symptoms of diphtheria in a 
patient, he predicts the course of the disease from day 
to day. When he administers anti-toxin, he foretells 
the effects. He reasons from cause to effect, from the 
known events of one time to the unknown events of a 
later time. In any such argument, one must consider, 
first of all, whether the cause is adequate to produce 
the alleged effect. 
dealing with concrete facts through wisdom before the event, — the 
power of prediction from causes to effects. 

This is called a priori reasoning, and is the usual form of what is 
sometimes called ‘‘argument from antecedent probability.” The use 


of the latter term is so much confused that we have thought best to 


get along without it; though the argument itself is illustrated under 
various topics. 
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A Second Test of the Argument from Cause to Effect. 
— The chemist, in order to determine the effect of a 
given cause, separates the experiment in the laboratory 
from every possible cause but one, and his conclusion 
has scientific accuracy. But the great multitude of 
questions with which argumentation deals cannot be 
thus isolated; they are complicated, as we have seen 
above, by attendant circumstances. 


It sometimes happens that with perfect sanitary conditions 
a contagious disease will appear, that has always been re- 
garded, and that correctly, as due to imperfect sanitation; 
or, an entire disregard of sanitary requirements and of all the 
laws of health may yet give rise to no disease of special mo- 
ment. Certain conditions of temperature, atmospheric pres- 
sure, velocity, and direction of the wind, may one day bring 
storm and rain, and as far as observation can detect, similar 
conditions may again bring fair weather. So, also, the rise 
and fall in stock and money markets is extremely susceptible 
to the varying conditions of indefinitely complex forces wholly 
beyond all powers of determination or of prediction. .. . 
In such phenomena as these the problem is not simply to find 
a causal connection. The causal connection may be established 
beyond all reasonable doubt, and yet the cause obtains in the 
midst of so complex a setting that the problem is really this, 
to determine whether a cause, whose exact nature may be 
known or unknown, will prove operative or inoperative. The 
cause may be always present, and even its exact nature may be 
known, and yet the complex circumstances attending it may 
be of such a character that one alone, or two or more com- 
bining, may neutralize the operation of the cause, and on the 
other hand a slight variation of the combined circumstances 
may promote and even accelerate the operation of the cause in 
question.* 


1 J. G. Hibben, Logic, Deductive and Inductive. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1905. 
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We should always ask whether there are other 
causes sufficient to prevent the known cause from 
producing the effect in question. 

A Third Test of the Argument from Cause to Effect. — 
The argument from cause to effect is evidently incon- 
clusive. It can prepare the way for other arguments 
by creating presumptions, but it can do no more. All 
attempts to prove the probability that an event happened 
or will happen by setting forth a seemingly sufficient 
cause are rendered futile by any positive evidence show- 
ing that the event did not happen or does not happen. 
No amount of proof that A desired the destruction of 
his father’s will can prove A guilty in the face of evidence 
that the will has not been destroyed. During the fall 
of 1907 there appeared to be every cause of “‘good 
times” throughout the United States. In addition to all 
the circumstances which had made the previous years 
highly prosperous, there was the assurance of good 
crops. Many argued that the effect must be confidence 
in the money market and stimulation of industry. But 
this argument concerning what must happen fell down 
before the facts concerning what did happen, and gave 
little consolation to the stockholders who lost their 
securities and to the workmen who lost their positions. 
Many men maintained that the Latin classes in Boston 
high schools would dwindle under the elective system, 
a system which seemed to them sufficient to cause such 
a decline. But this argument was not sustained by 
subsequent facts. Equally liable to error are the pre- 
sumptions, furnished by the argument from cause to 
effect, that a given event cannot happen. A lawyer, 
upon visiting his client in prison and hearing the facts 
of the case, exclaimed, “Why, they can’t put you in 
prison for that!” “But here I am,” replied the client. 
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Any reasoning as to the probable existence or 
non-existence of causes sufficient to produce a 
given effect is at once discredited by proof of the 
existence or non-existence of the effect. 


SUMMARY OF THE TESTS OF THE ARGUMENT 
FROM CAUSE TO EFFECT 


The questions whereby we may test the validity of an 
argument from cause to effect are naturally similar to 
the tests of an argument from effect to cause: — 

1. Is the known cause adequate to produce the effect 

in question ? 

2. Are there other causes sufficient to prevent the 

known cause from producing the effect in question ? 

3. Is there any positive evidence tending to verify 

or refute the presumptions furnished by the argu- 
ment from cause to effect ? 


III. ARGUMENT FROM EFFECT TO EFFECT 


An argument from one effect to another effect of the 
same cause is nothing more than an argument from 
effect to cause fused with an argument from cause to 
effect. If a boy says that there is skating to-day because 
the thermometer registers below the freezing-point, he 
really reasons from the low thermometer to its cause, 
the low temperature, and from that back to another 
effect of the same cause, namely, the frozen river. We 
may note in passing that the whole argument is based 
on inductive reasoning, which has led to the discovery 
of the general truth that a temperature below 32 degrees, 
Fahrenheit, always freezes water. In fact, all arguments 
from causal relation rest on principles generalized from 
observed instances. 

As another illustration of this telescoped kind of argu- 
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ment from causal relation we may take the reasoning of 
a man who, when he hears the ticking of a watch, con- 
cludes that the hands are moving. He draws an in- 
ference from effect to effect of the same cause, namely, 
the elasticity of the watchspring. In other arguments, 
even when we have tested our facts and found them 
actually related as cause and effect, they may act and 
react upon each other in such a way that each, as we 
look upon it in different aspects, is both cause and effect; 
such is the relation of drunkenness and poverty. But 
if one thing follows or accompanies another with perfect 
regularity, it matters little for practical purposes of 
argument whether they are related as cause and effect; 
or whether they are both effects of the same underlying 
cause. In all cases the principal tests are those that 
we have just explained. 


THE SO-CALLED ARGUMENT FROM SIGN 


Nearly all writers on Argumentation attempt to 
differentiate what they call the argument from sign. 
But they are so far from agreement as to definition that 
the best we can do is to examine their illustrations. 
Thus, they say, we argue from sign when, on seeing the 
flags flying over the Capitol at Washington, we infer 
that Congress is in session; we argue from sign when 
we conclude from the decorations of a town that there 
is a public holiday, or from the appearance of a person 
that his health is good. A favorite example of this kind 
of argument is the common prediction of fair weather 
from the redness of the evening sky. The argument of 
Webster to prove that the murder of Captain Joseph 
White was the result of conspiracy is often taken as a 
typical argument from sign, the “‘signs” in this case 
being several pieces of indirect evidence. Our interest 
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for the moment, observe, is not in the nature of the 
evidence from which the inference is drawn, but in the 
nature of the inference itself. 


Let me ask your attention, in the first place, to those appear- 
ances, on the morning after the murder, which have a tend- 
ency to show that it was done in pursuance of a preconcerted 
plan of operation. What are they? A man was found mur- 
dered in his bed. No stranger had done the deed, no one un- 
‘acquainted with the house had done it. It was apparent that 
somebody within had opened, and that somebody without 
had entered. There had obviously and certainly been concert 
and codperation. The inmates of the house were not alarmed 
when the murder was perpetrated. The assassin had entered 
without any riot or any violence. He had found the way pre- 
pared before him. The house had been previously opened. 
The window was unbarred from within, and its fastening 
unscrewed. There was a lock on the door of the chamber in 
which Mr. White slept, but the key was gone. It had been 
taken away and secreted. The footsteps of the murderer were 
visible, outdoors, tending toward the window. The plank 
by which he entered the window still remained. The road 
he pursued had been thus prepared for him. The victim was 
slain, and the murderer had escaped. Everything indicated 
that somebody within had codperated with somebody without. 
Everything proclaimed that some of the inmates, or somebody 
having access to the house, had had a hand in the murder. 
On the face of the circumstances, it was apparent, therefore, 
that this was a premeditated, concerted murder; that there 
had been a conspiracy to commit it.* 


Let us now examine these “arguments from sign,” 
to determine whether this class is distinct; whether its 
members cannot be better explained as arguments from 
example or arguments from causal relation. If we made 
no mistake when we asserted above that all arguments 


1 Webster, “The Murder of Captain Joseph White,” Webster’s 
Great Speeches, p. 200. 
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rest on generalization, stated or implied, and that no 
argument, not even a generalization itself, can commend 
itself to a rational mind, except on the assumption that 
a causal relation exists, we ought to be able to explain 
all so-called arguments from sign by reference to general- 
ization or causation, or both. And, as a matter of fact, 
when we point to the flags above the Capitol and say 
that Congress is in session, do we not gain assurance 
from the fact that the ‘“‘sign has never failed” ? In other 
words, is not our conclusion based on the implied gener- 
alization, drawn from years of observed instances, that 
whenever the flags are flying, Congress is in session? 
Again, would anybody venture to conclude from the 
redness of the sky this evening that to-morrow will be 
fair, if he did not believe that innumerable red skies 
and fair days justified a generalization? On the con- 
trary, so dependent on implied general truths is every 
credible argument from sign, that any argument from 
sign which has no possible reference to such a general 
truth is at once regarded with suspicion. A man who 
asserts that the approach of a certain comet is a “‘sign” 
of the end of the world is thought to be mentally un- 
balanced, for the approach of a comet has never been 
followed by any such calamity. It will be a profitable 
exercise to examine various “‘arguments from sign” — 
and they are in every-day use — with the view to track- 
ing down the implied generalizations. If these cannot 
be found, or when found are unsatisfactory, the so-called 
arguments from sign will be useful only as illustrating 
our discussion of faulty reasoning. 

Furthermore, since, as we have seen above, a gen- 
eralization itself can be explained and verified only by 
reference to causation, it follows that all these ‘‘argu- 
ments from sign” which we have based on generaliza- 
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tion must find their force, if they have any, in the uni- 
formity of the laws of nature. To explain this truth by 
means of the arguments said to be based on signs in- 
volves this difficulty, that it is impossible to determine 
the exact nature of a given inference; for even though 
a man has some idea of the operations of his own mind, 
he cannot state with certainty by what process another 
mind reaches a conclusion. Language is so inexact an 
instrument that it never reveals all that goes on in the 
mind. Still, it seems probable that most people who 
speak of signs as having significance, or use so-called 
signs in reasoning, do so on the assumption that there is 
a relation of effect and cause between the sign and the 
thing signified, or between these two things and their 
common cause. Otherwise a conclusion from sign would 
be based on superstition or belief in the supernatural, 
a kind of reasoning that we shall consider later under 
the head of Fallacies of Causal Relation. 

For the present, let us point out the causal relations 
actually existing and probably influencing the conclu- 
sions in some of the examples presented as arguments 
from sign. “We argue from sign,” says Professor Hill, 
“when from the fact that ice is forming we infer that the 
temperature is below freezing-point.”” This is a clear 
case of inference from effect to cause. “‘We argue from 
sign,” says another writer, ““when on seeing smoke we 
conclude that there is a fire.” This is another simple 
argument from effect to cause. So, also, the circum- 
stances which Webster accumulated to establish a con- 
spiracy in the case cited above were the known effects 
of an unknown cause. That they were the effects of a 
conspiracy and could have resulted from no other 
cause, it was Webster’s object to prove. For the discovery 
of any other cause just as likely to produce the circum- 
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stances would have rendered them useless as “signs” 
of conspiracy. As a last example, take the prediction of 
fair weather from the redness of the evening sky. This 
inference, as we have seen, is based on an implied gen- 
eralization. But the generalization itself is trustworthy 
only if there is an underlying cause— such a condition 
of the atmosphere, it may be, as to produce both the 
color of the sky and the fairness of the weather. In 
other words, this common prediction is, at bottom, an 
argument from one effect to another effect of the same 
cause. 

The objection is sometimes raised that a sign is neither 
the cause nor the effect of the thing signified. It is said 
that the fire alarm does not cause the fire, nor does the 
fire cause the alarm; the alarm is merely a “sign” of 
fire. Or, to take our former examples, the public holi- 
day is not the cause of the town decorations, nor is the 
session of Congress the cause of the flying of the flags. 
But those who object to such uses of the word “‘cause” 
demand an exactness inconsistent with the limits of 
human knowledge regarding the laws of causation. At 
best our use of the word “‘cause” must be rather loose ; 
at best we can follow the endless chain of causation only 
far enough to serve the purposes of a given inference. 
For the purpose of our every-day reasoning (when 
there is no error as to fact) the fire is the cause of the 
alarm, and we need not insist on taking every step from 
the fire to the cry of the small boy, to the order of the 
chief, to the pressing of the button, to the ringing of the 
bell. We need only remember that an observed effect 
may be due to other than the assumed cause, — there 
may be a false alarm, — and that the liability of error 
increases with the number of links in the chain of causa- 
tion. ‘The means of checking such error is not through 
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such vague and superficial explanations as those called 
“sign” and “‘association of ideas,” but rather through 
directing attention at once to the only ultimate explana- 
tion, and then through accumulating probabilities of 
the soundness of the argument by reinforcing it with 
other arguments. 


SEVENTH CHAPTER 


REFUTING OPPOSING ARGUMENTS: FALLACIES 


“Men give me some credit for genius. All the genius I have lies in 
this: When I have a subject in hand, I study it profoundly. Day and 
night it is before me. I explore it in all its bearings. My mind becomes 
pervaded with it. Then the effort which I make is what the people are 
pleased to call the fruits of genius. It is the fruit of labor and thought.” 
— ALEXANDER HaMILTON. 


REFUTATION 


REFUTATION is argument which weakens or destroys 
the contentions of the other side. Mere contradiction is 
not refutation. Many attempts at destructive argument 
amount to something like this: “‘My opponent has de- 
fined shipping subsidies as grants of money to merchant 
ships for carrying the mails, but I think that these are 
not subsidies; he has tried to prove that such subsidies 
would soon put American shipping on a firm basis, but 
I deny it; finally, he has attempted to show that foreign 
carriers now charge exorbitant rates, whereas we all 
know that such is not the case.” This is contradiction, 
not refutation. It is precisely what we have condemned 
us unsupported assertion. 

Refutation is an essential part of argumentation. 
‘Though destructive in nature, it is scarcely less impor- 
tant than constructive proof. Indeed, there are times 
when a negative case —with the presumption in its 
favor — may well consist mainly of refutation. Even 
an affirmative case on a really debatable question can- 
not safely rely on constructive work. Those who are to 
be convinced of the truth of a proposition wish to know 
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not only why the arguments in its favor are sound, but 
also why the opposing arguments are unsound. Other- 
wise, as frequently happens in debate, the contentions 
of both sides may seem convincing, and their relation to 
each other may be obscured. 

The first arguments of students usually ignore the 
other side. They move so directly and easily to sweep- 
ing conclusions that the wonder grows how the ques- 
tion ever came to be discussed at all. Not until students 
are forced to hear the other side of the question under 
the conditions of actual debate do they approach effec- 
tive and adequate refutation. 

Broadly speaking, there are two ways by which we 
may overthrow an argument: we may question the truth 
of the alleged facts on which the argument is based, or 
the validity of the reasoning process. To object to the 
alleged facts or premises, on the score that they have 
not been proved true, is to prefer a charge of unsup- 
ported assertion and call for evidence. To object to the 
reasoning process, on the score that the conclusion does 
not follow logically from the premises, is to prefer a 
charge of fallacious inference. Objections to unsup- 
ported assertion we have already considered ; objections 
to fallacious inference we shall now consider. 


FALLACIES 


A fallacy is an error in the reasoning process, an un- 
warranted transition from one proposition to another, 
quite independent of the truth or falsity of the individ- 
ual propositions.’ The fault lies not in the premises or 


‘ 


1 A fallacy, according to the Century Dictionary, is “a false syl- 
logism; an invalid argumentation; a proposed reasoning which, pro- 
fessing to deduce a necessary conclusion, reaches one which may he 
false though the premises are true, or which, professing to be probable. 
infers something that is really not probable, or wants the kind of 
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in the conclusion, but in the illogical inference from one 
to the other. The premises may be true and the con- 
clusion may be true, and yet together they may embody 
a fallacy. The inference that because a conclusion is 
true the premises must be true is itself a fallacy. It is 
equally wrong to infer that because a conclusion is false 
the reasoning must be false. To be sure, the apparent 
falsity of a conclusion often leads us to question the 
validity of the inference, but the presence or absence 
of fallacy proves nothing regarding the truth or falsity 
of a conclusion. When we have proved that the premises 
are correct and that the reasoning process is sound, 
then and only then can we be sure of the truth of the 
conclusion. Fallacies are concerned only with the rea- 
soning process. 

To classify the fallacies so as to embrace all the pos- 
sible errors of the mind in distinct groups is impossible, 
for indistinctness and incompleteness are the very nature 


probability assigned to it.” Professor Sidgwick says, ‘“‘a fallacy is 
used to mean: (1) a piece of false reasoning in the narrower sense; 
either an invalid immediate inference, or an invalid syllogism; a sup- 
posed equivalent form which is not equivalent, or a syllogism that 
breaks one of the rules. (2) A piece of false reasoning in the wider 
sense; whereby from true facts a false conclusion is inferred. (3) A 
false belief, whether due to correct reasoning from untrue premises 
(reasons or sources) or to incorrect reasoning from true ones. (4) Any 
mental confusion whatever.”” No doubt the term fallacy is thus loosely 
used, but we shall apply it only to the first and second of these classes. 
For our purposes they are covered by the definition given above. 

Nearly all logicians and rhetoricians deal with a class of fallacies 
which they call Non Sequitur or Fallacy of the Consequent. Non 
Sequitur (meaning “it does not follow”) is a name applied to any in- 
ference in which the conclusion does not follow from the premises. 
The term Fallacy of the Consequent is usually employed in the same 
sense. Evidently we might include, under either of these terms, the- 
whole range of reasoning processes which fail to satisfy the tests of 
argument given in the preceding chapter. The fallacies which we 
shall consider under I and II are all cases of Non Sequitur. This term 
and the other Latin names of the traditional logic (for such fallacies 
as seem worth considering here) will be given only in footnotes. 
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of fallacies. No one can do more than imagine what 
takes place in the mind of a faulty reasoner. A fallacy 
which consists in ambiguous phrasing may fall under 
one or another group, according as we regard one or an- 
other of the meanings of the words; and a fallacy which 
omits an essential link from the chain of reasoning will 
become one kind of fallacy or another, according as 
we supply one possible link or another. Fortunately, for 
the practical purposes of argumentation, no scientific 
or exhaustive classification of fallacies is necessary. 
The plan of this chapter is not a comprehensive classi- 
fication ; and the divisions here treated are not mutually 
exclusive. 

There is no infallible system by which to test the 
validity of all possible arguments. Even the science 
of logic can do no more than guide and stimulate the 
gradual development of the power of discriminating 
between better and worse reasoning, and in this respect 
argumentation is even less pretentious than logic. The 
most that we can hope to gain from this study of fallacies 
is progressive ability in detecting and avoiding unsound 
inferences in our own arguments, and progressive ability 
in detecting and exposing such errors in the reasoning 
of other people. Evidently, this is not a study to be 
crammed and forgotten, but rather a study to be pursued 
and utilized in all the concerns of life. 


DEFINITION A SAFEGUARD AGAINST FALLACIES 


We have seen that the first step in argument is the » 
interpretation of the proposition in order to resolve it 
into its essential parts; and we have seen that a first step 
in any such interpretation must be the definition of 
terms. Many fallacies are due to inadequate definition 
of terms, for the most dangerous source of verbal con- 
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fusion and consequent dispute is our failure to set forth 
our meaning with perfect clearness, and the more subtle 
the misinterpretation, the greater the danger. The study 
and practice of argumentation is sure to reveal innumer- 
able chances for confusion due to the lack of satisfactory 
definitions. We can seldom proceed far in any argument, 
no matter how simple it may seem to be, without feeling 
the necessity for this preliminary work of exposition. 
Without the protection of painstaking definitions, no 
point in an argument is proof against the insidious 
fallacies of ambiguity. When the two sides in a contro- 
versy use the same terms with different meanings or 
different terms with the same meaning; when colleagues 
are not agreed and consistent in the use of terms; when 
any man employs a term in one sense and later shifts 
to another sense, the result is a confusion which may 
carry in its train whole troops of fallacies. Clear and 
convincing definitions are fundamental requisites of 
sound argument. 


J. FALLACIES OF THE ARGUMENT FROM EXAMPLE 


The principal errors of inductive reasoning are the 
typical fallacies in the use of the two kinds of argument 
from example. These fallacies are known as (A) Hasty 
Generalization and (B) False Analogy. 


A. HASTY GENERALIZATION 


(A) An unwarranted or hasty generalization is one 
that fails to satisfy the tests already considered. Ac- 
cordingly we may expose a fallacy in generalization by 
proving — 

(1) That the relative size of the unobserved part of 


the class is so large as to discredit the generaliza- 
tion. 
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(2) That the members observed are not fair examples 
of the class. 

(3) That there are exceptions to the general rule or 
statement. 

(4) That it is highly improbable that such a general 
rule or statement is true. 


B. FALSE ANALOGY 


(B) A false analogy is one that fails to satisfy the 
tests already treated at some length in the last chapter. 
Accordingly, the weakness of such an argument can be 
exposed by proving — 

(1) That the details of comparison or contrast are not 
essential to the question at issue. 

(2) That the points of likeness (or difference) which 
are relied upon for the analogy are outweighed 
by the points of difference (or likeness) which 
are ignored. 

(3) That the conclusion reached by the argument 
from analogy is discredited by other kinds of 
argument. 

(4) That the facts known to be true of the analogous 
case are less likely to be true of the case in ques- 
tion. 

(5) That the alleged facts on which the analogy is 
based are not true. 

From the examples of argument by analogy already 
given, it is clear that these tests overlap and aid each 
other. Thus, when we have determined to what extent 
the details of likeness relied upon for an argument are 
essential to the point at issue, we know roughly how 
much weight to give those details in balancing them 
against the details of difference. Again, when the con- 
clusion reached by analogy seems to be inconsistent 
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with conclusions reached by other kinds of argument, 
we are prompted to question the truth of the very facts 
upon which the analogy is based. For purposes of re- 
futation we must constantly apply all possible tests, 
trusting that practice will gradually develop the power 
to discriminate between relevant and irrelevant matters, 
and the consequent ability to estimate the degree of 
probability of truth which is established by a given 
argument from analogy. 


II. FALLACIES OF MISTAKEN CAUSAL RELATION 


Our study of the kinds of argument should have 
revealed the fact that all errors in reasoning are due 
to lack of a causal relation. This relation either (1) is 
said to exist, or (2) must exist if the inference is valid. 
But errors in reasoning run all the way from bald as- 
sertions of the type “A is the cause of B” to the loosest 
generalizations and analogies, where the causal relation 
is not even hinted or dimly perceived. In attempting to 
divide such a confusion of errors into groups, we can 
draw no hard and fast lines. The best we can do is to 
consider as Fallacies of Causal Relation those errors in 
reasoning which can be most readily exposed by direct- 
ing attention to the alleged causal connection. 

In the Amateur Emigrant Stevenson tells how his 
companions in the second cabin fell into the common 
error of mistaking the cause. The following quota- 
tion from that book illustrates the way in which a 
haphazard reasoner, when pressed to show causal rela- 
tions which do not exist, falls back on an analogy which 


is unconvincing for the very reason that causal relations 
do not exist: — 


hey did not perceive relations, but leaped to a so-called 
cause, and thought the problem settled. Thus the cause of 
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everything in England was the form of government, and the 
cure for all evils was, by consequence, a revolution. It is 
surprising how many of them said this, and that none should 
have had a definite thought in his head as he said it. Some 
hated the church because they disagreed with it; some hated 
Lord Beaconsfield because of war and taxes; all hated the 
masters, possibly with reason. But these feelings were not at 
the root of the matter; the true reasonings of their souls ran 
thus — “I have not got on. I should have got on. If there 
had been a revolution, I would have got on.” “How?” They 
had no idea. “Why?” “Because — because — well, look at 
America.” 


Fallacies of Causal Relation may be divided into two 
classes: A. Mistaking the Cause; B. Mistaking the 
Effect. 


a 


A. MISTAKING THE CAUSE 


In the search for the cause of a known effect (the 
argument from effect to cause) men are prone to hit 
upon — 

(1) That which is merely another effect of the cause. 

(2) That which is associated with the effect, so far 

as can be determined, only by chance. 

(3) That which is merely an antecedent of the effect. 

(4) That which operates after the effect has been 

observed. 

(5) That which is associated causally with the effect, 

but is insufficient to produce the effect. 
Each of these five cases involves a fallacy due to mis- 
taken or overrated causal relation in attempts to deter- 
mine the unknown causes of observed effects. 

(1) To hold one effect responsible for another effect 
of the same cause is a common error. Thus the advo- 
cates of an increase in the amount of money in circula- 
tion have held repeatedly that much money is the cause 
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of wealth, because when there is much money in circu- 
lation there is much wealth. It is in reality the prosper- 
ous condition of business throughout a country which 
produces the wealth and demands the increase in the 
medium of exchange. Both are effects of one cause. 

(2) Another large class of fallacies in the argument 
from causal connection is due to mistaking for a cause 
something which is associated with the result, so far 
as we know, only by chance. To this class belongs a 
large body of natural prejudices, — the whole tribe of 
errors in which the inference is merely implied, and the 
conclusion accepted without proof or attempt at proof. 
Thus, on hearing of the death of a neighbor, somebody 
exclaims, ““What else could you expect? A mirror was 
broken in that house less than a year ago.” It is an 
amazing weakness of the human mind that people who 
appear to be mentally sound repeat such superstitions 
until they actually believe in them. The impossibility 
of making any valid inference seems only to strengthen 
the idea that there is some mysterious causal connec- 
tion. Such superstitions are discredited not so much by 
the fact that no causal relationship has ever been dis- 
covered as by the high improbability that any causal 
relationship exists. 

(3) Superstitions like these are held on the vague 
assumption that a causal connection exists, with no 
attempt at argument. Sometimes, however, the attempt 
is made to establish a causal connection in a particular 
case, by holding that an antecedent of an effect is for 
that reason the cause.! Most patent medicine advertise- 
ments are based on this fallacy. The man whose picture 
appears was sick; he took three bottles of our cure-all; 


_ * This fallacy is sometimes called post hoc, ergo propter hoc, mean- 
ing “after a fact, therefore because of it.” 
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now he is well; therefore the cure-all was the cause of 
the recovery. In like manner it is held that after the 
Republican party came into power, wheat exports 
greatly increased; therefore to the Republican party is 
due the credit. In both cases the inference is fallaciously 
drawn that what follows must be caused by what pre- 
cedes. 

When two events thus occur in succession, the ques- 
tion is how far the connection is universal and necessary, 
as when pulling a fish out of a pond results in the death 
of the fish; and how far the connection may be acciden- 
tal, as when “getting out of the wrong side of the bed ” 
is followed by an unhappy day. When we jump from 
a single case of sequence, which we cannot distinguish 
from a mere coincidence, to the assertion of a causal 
connection, we commit the crudest form of this fallacy. 
When we have observed many such sequences, we 
may be justified in supposing a causal relation to exist, 
especially if the sequences have happened under vari- 
ous circumstances. But our supposition should be 
regarded as an incentive to search for proof rather than 
as a substitute for proof. Even constant sequence is no 
proof of causal connection; otherwise we might safely 
assert that day is the cause of night and life the cause of 
death. If the connection is not necessary, an argument 
which merely asserts that what follows must be caused 
by what precedes is fallacious whether it is based on one 
instance or on many. 

(4) Another fallacy in the argument from cause to 
effect consists in ascribing a given effect to a cause 
which did not operate until after the effect had been 
observed. When O’Connell, in the House of Lords, in 
1833, held that the Union with Ireland should be 
repealed because of its disastrous effects on Ireland, 


Cd 
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Macaulay declared, in refutation, that those effects 
existed before the alleged cause : — 


Ireland has undoubtedly just causes of complaint. We 
heard those causes recapitulated last night by the honorable 
and learned member, who tells us that he represents not Dub- 
lin alone, but Ireland, and that he stands between his country 
and civil war. I do not deny that most of the grievances which 
he recounted exist, that they are serious, and that they ought 
to be remedied as far as it is in the power of legislation to 
remedy them. What I do deny is that they were caused by 
the Union, and that the Repeal of the Union would remove 
them. I listened attentively while the honorable and learned 
gentleman went through that long and melancholy list: and 
I am confident that he did not mention a single evil which 
was not a subject of bitter complaint, while Ireland had a 
domestic parliament. Is it fair, is it reasonable in the honor- 
able gentleman to impute to the Union evils which, as he 
knows better than any other man in the house, existed long 
before the Union? Post hoc: ergo propter hoc is not always 
sound reasoning. But ante hoc : ergo, non propter hoc is un- 
answerable. The old rustic who told Sir Thomas More that 
Tenterden steeple was the cause of Goodwin Sands reasoned 
much better than the honorable and learned gentleman. For 
it was not till after Tenterden steeple was built that the fright- 
ful wrecks on the Goodwin Sands were heard of. But the 
honorable and learned gentleman would make Goodwin Sands 
the cause of Tenterden steeple. Some of the Irish grievances 
which he ascribes to the Union are not only older than the 
Union, but are not peculiarly Irish. They are common to 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; and it was in order to get 
rid of them that we, for the common benefit of England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, passed the Reform Bill of last year. 


(5) Another error in the argument from effect to 
cause consists in regarding a real but inadequate cause 
as sufficient to produce the known effect. This may be 
called the Fallacy of Insufficient Cause. This fallacy 
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differs from the four forms just considered, in that the 
imputed cause and the known effect in this fallacy really 
have a causal relation. The error in reasoning is the 
assumption that a force which is sufficient in composition 
with other forces is sufficient when operating alone. 

In reviewing the campaign of organized labor against 
Congressman Littlefield, some of the newspapers rea- 
soned thus: ‘Organized labor opposed the reélection 
of Mr. Littlefield. In the election following this oppo- 
sition, Mr. Littlefield’s majority was reduced from 
5000 of the previous election to 1000. Therefore or- 
ganized labor did it.’’ In this bald form, the fallacy is 
precisely what we dealt with under (3) ; for the inference 
is made that since the loss of votes followed the oppo- 
sition by organized labor, therefore organized labor was 
the°cause of the loss of votes. | 

But several newspapers went further and showed 
that some men who voted for Mr. Littlefield in the 
previous election were influenced not to do so again 
partly by the campaign of organized labor. The infer- 
ence based on this evidence, that organized labor caused 
the majority to fall from 5000 to 1000, is a fallacy in the 
argument from effect to cause of the class we are now 
considering. The argument attributes solely to the 
labor campaign a result which it was able to achieve only 
in codperation with other forces. For in the same state 
election, the Republican candidates not opposed by 
organized labor suffered equal losses; Mr. Littlefield’s 
majority fell off no more in the centres of organized 
labor than in other towns; and, finally, as both parties 
agreed, the dominant issue in the campaign and chief 
cause of the general Republican slump was not labor but 
liquor. The argument was therefore fallacious, because 
the alleged cause, although really operating and tend- 
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ing to produce the effect, was by itself insufficient to 
do so. 


Refutation of Fallacies in Mistaking the Cause 


Any fallacy in the argument from effect to cause (1. e. 
the attempt to determine the cause of a known effect) 
can be exposed by either or both of two ways: first, by 
proving that another cause produced the effect; sec- 
ond, by proving that the alleged cause could not have 
produced the effect. Under one or both of these heads 
_ must fall the refutation of any of the five fallacies just 
considered. 

The first method finds an illustration in the history 
of astrology. For centuries men believed that somehow, 
though nobody knew just how, most of the calamities 
on earth were due to the movements of the heavenly 
bodies. It would. take months to track down all the 
astrological references in the works of Chaucer alone. 
The failures of the supposed laws to operate in many 
cases were regarded as mysterious rather than signifi- 
cant. The facts most emphasized were the coincidences 
which seemed to justify their arguments from causal 
relation. Only the more definite notions of the real 
causes of human misfortunes, furnished by scientific 
investigations, succeeded in routing the superstitions of 
astrology. 

The second means of refutation —i. e. proving that 
the alleged cause could not have produced the effect — 
can be accomplished either by proving that the alleged 
cause was insufficient to produce the effect, or that the 
operation of the alleged cause was prevented by other 
forces. Usually, however, an argument which attempts 
to determine the cause of a given effect cannot be refuted 
by establishing such unqualified statements. To show 
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what a given cause could not produce is difficult, often 
impossible. How can any one determine with certainty 
that a given motive could not have incited a man to 
murder? ‘To offset the reasons presented by the prose- 
cution to show that the prisoner would be likely to 
commit murder, the defense may present equally good 
reasons why he would be unlikely to do so. Or, the 
defense may bring forward another man who has even 
greater reasons for committing the crime in question, 
or, finally, the defense may show that, although the 
prisoner had sufficient motive, he had not sufficient op- 
portunity. 

Usually the best one can do in refutation is, first, to 
present another cause which might have produced that 
effect, second, to establish a doubt as to the possibility 
of the imputed cause producing the known effect. 


B. MISTAKING THE EFFECT 


In attempting to predict the result of a given force 
(argument from cause to effect) men are prone to make 
errors similar to some of those we have just considered. 
That results will come from the operation of forces 
which under no circumstances could even tend to pro- 
duce those results is a common expectation. To this 
group of fallacies belongs the common superstition that 
to speak of exceptional good fortune is to invite disaster. 
A person who boasts that he has not had a cold this 
winter “raps on wood” to avert evil spirits. This ab- 
surd idea that there is some inscrutable relation between 
the mention of a thing and its appearance has led to the 
perpetuation and extension of the list of euphemisms 
which the Romans substituted for all plain words con- 
cerning death. In the newspapers of to-day men do not 
die; they ‘‘pass away,” or “enter the great beyond,” 
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or “depart this life.”” The superstitions, noted above as 
leading to various fallacies of “‘effect-to-cause” reason- 
ing, also work the other way. A person who fears that 
death will come to his family within a year because a 
mirror has been broken in his house credits a falla- 
cious “‘cause-to-effect ” reasoning. People who believe 
that misfortune lurks in the number thirteen, that seeing 
the new moon over the right shoulder or that sitting 
with the grain of the card-table will bring good luck, 
defy all the laws of logic, and seem hopelessly beyond 
the reach of argumentation. 

The error of ascribing an observed effect to a cause 
which may have been prevented from operating is simi- 
lar to the error of holding that certain results must follow 
a given cause when, as a matter of fact, the operation 
of the cause may be checkmated. The latter kind of 
inference is more liable to error; it is easier to find the 
cause of an observed effect than to predict an effect 
from a known cause. If money has disappeared from 
the till, we are satisfied that theft has been committed; 
and we can eliminate possible causes, one by one, 
until suspicion points to the probable thief. This sus- 
picion directs the search for corroborating evidence. 
But even though we may be sure that a certain clerk 
has a strong motive for stealing money, we are by no 
means sure that he will do so. Other factors, such as 
honor or fear of punishment, may be more powerful than 
his great desire for the money. 

The causes which warrant us in predicting any ef- 
fect are usually so complex that we are liable to err by 
resting our argument on a cause or causes which prove 
to be inadequate. To affirm that the passage of a given 
shipping subsidy bill, providing grants of money to ship- 
owners, will restore the prestige of the American mer- 
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chant marine seems to be an error of this kind. A study 
of the success of other nations in building up their foreign 
shipping reveals numerous causes: the lower wages of 
shipbuilders and sailors, the lack of a variety of attrac- 
tive employments, the American protective tariff, in 
addition to the subsidies granted by these nations. To 
hold that subsidies alone will enable the United States 
to wrest the traffic from the present carriers is to predict 
a success which has never followed from the unaided op- 
eration of that cause. A man who enters business with 
the idea that the influence of his family connections is 
sure to bring him rapid promotion may find that such 
influence, powerful as it may be, is insufficient to bring 
about the desired result without the aid of application 
and ability. Equally disappointing has been the career 
of-many a man who has begun the practice of law with 
the idea that a keen mind is a guarantee of brilliant 
success. We may observe on every hand evidence of the 
fact that forces do not always achieve the result toward 
which they tend. The failures are due to the counter- 
acting influences of other forces, or to the lack of neces- 
sary supplementary forces, or to both. 


II. FALLACIES OF IGNORING THE QUESTION 


_ Fallacies of ignoring the question,’ or arguing beside 
the point, consist in evading, through ignorance or 
intent, the real point at issue. The error is due some- 
times to failure to analyze the question, and sometimes 
to the deliberate attempt of a man with a weak case to 
withdraw attention from the heart of the question. 
The universal tendency of the human mind to wander 
from the point makes the fallacy of Ignoring the Ques- 
tion both common and dangerous. 


1 Called ignoratio elenchi. 
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To reason in any of the following ways is to ignore 

the question : — 

(1) To infer from the character, professions, or con- 
duct of an individual the truth or falsity of a 
general proposition. 

(2) To reach a conclusion through appeal to preju- 
dice, passion, or sense of humor. 

(3) To argue that “what has been, should be.” 

(4) To shift ground. 

(5) To proceed to a conclusion other than the one at 
issue. 

(6) To refute a proposition which was not maintained. 

(7) To treat contrary terms as though they were 
contradictory. 


(1) When we infer from the character, professions, 
or conduct of an individual the truth or falsity of a gen- 
eral proposition not relating solely to that individual, 
we argue beside the point. Sometimes we do this when, 
in seeking to discredit a principle advocated by a person 
whose own conduct violates that principle, we reply, 
“You are a pretty one to talk about that.” We evade 
the issue by drawing attention from the merits of the 
principle to the personal merits of the one who advo- 
cates it. There is no necessary connection, however, 
between the character of a person and the worth of his 
advice, although there is an obvious connection between 
the character of a person and the effect of his advice. 
Temperance is a virtue though advocated by a drunk- 
ard, but a drunkard contributes more to the cause of 
temperance by example than by precept. 

Sometimes we argue beside the point in attempting 
to defend a person by praising traits of his character 


* This is sometimes called the fallacy of argumentum ad hominem. 
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which have nothing to do with the charges brought 
against him. Macaulay thus ridicules this type of ig- 
noring the question : — 


The advocates of Charles, like the advocates of other male- 
factors against whom overwhelming evidence is produced, 
generally decline all controversy about the facts, and content 
themselves with calling testimony to character. He had so 
many private virtues! And had James the Second no private 
virtues ? Was Oliver Cromwell, his bitterest enemies them- 
selves being judges, destitute of private virtues? And what, 
after all, are the virtues ascribed to Charles? A religious 
zeal, not more sincere than that of his son, and fully as weak 
and narrow-minded, and a few of the ordinary household 
decencies which half the tombstones in England claim for 
those who lie beneath them. A good father! A good husband! 
Ample apologies indeed for fifteen years of persecution, 
tyranny, and falsehood! 

We charge him with having broken his coronation oath; 
and we are told that he kept his marriage vow! We accuse 
him of having given up his people to the merciless inflictions 
of the most hot-headed and hard-hearted of prelates; and the 
defense is, that he took his little son on his knee and kissed 
him! We censure him for having violated the articles of the 
Petition of Right, after having, for good and valuable con- 
sideration, promised to observe them; and we are informed 
that he was accustomed to hear prayers at six o’clock in the 
morning! It is to such considerations as these, together with 
his Vandyke dress, his handsome face, and his peaked beard, 
that he owes, we verily believe, most of his popularity with 
the present generation. 


(2) Another form of ignoring the question consists 
in the attempt to bring people to the desired action 
through appeals to their passion or prejudice or sense 
of humor, rather than to their reason.’ Many of the 


1 This is sometimes called the fallacy of argumentum ad populum. 
To take advantage of the ignorance of an audience, by proceeding to an 
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newspaper attacks on the simplified spelling movement 
illustrate this fallacy. Examples are all too common in 
political campaigns, for this is the favorite trick of the 
demagogue. It is effective wherever the ignorance or 
lethargy of the people addressed prevents them from 
discriminating between the true and the false, the rele- 
vant and the irrelevant. It is as contemptible as it is 
common. 

In the course of a debate between Bishop Wilberforce 
and Huxley, in which Huxley defended the doctrine of 
evolution, the Bishop said: “‘I should like to ask Pro- 
fessor Huxley as to his belief in being descended from 
an ape. Is it on his grandfather’s or his grandmother's 
side that the ape ancestry comes in?” ‘Then, in a 
graver tone, he asserted that the views of Huxley were 
contrary to the revelations of Scripture. In the course 
of his refutation Huxley said: “I asserted — and I re- 
peat — that a man has no reason to be ashamed of 
having an ape for his grandfather. If there were any 
ancestor whom I should feel shame in recalling, it 
would rather be a man who plunges into scientific ques- 
tions with which he has no real acquaintance, only to 
obscure them by an aimless rhetoric, and to distract the 
attention of his hearers from the real point at issue by 
eloquent digressions and skilled appeals to religious 
prejudice.” 

(3) An appeal to veneration for authority, custom, 
or tradition instead of to reason is one form of the fal- 
lacy of ignoring the question. It is the pernicious argu- 
ment that “‘what has been, should be,’ and ‘“‘what 
has not been, cannot be.” All generalizations which deny 
irrelevant conclusion which they cannot recognize as such, is some- 
times called the fallacy of argumentum ad ignorantiam. As the two 


are likely to go hand in hand, the distinction is of little use for practical 
purposes. 
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the possibility of any phenomenon relating to man, 
merely because it has never been observed in the past, 
are stupid errors in inductive reasoning, based on vener- 
ation for authority. ‘The fallacy is implied in Pope’s 
couplet : — 


“Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 


If every one followed this precept, the world would 
stand stiil and decay ; all hope of progress would be gone. 
With many people, however, tradition and imposing 
lists of names are more weighty than reason. So the 
debater — especially the reformer — must constantly 
have in mind that, although this kind of argument never 
did and never can establish any truth, yet its great in- 
fluence over popular audiences must be reckoned with. 
To counteract the veneration for authority is the work 
of persuasion rather than of conviction, for people who 
insist that ““what has been, should be” are not readily 
reached by rational argument. 

To people open to conviction, however, the logical 
absurdity of any such argument can be shown by apply- 
ing it to other questions. This method of refutation 
is illustrated by the following reply of William Ellery 
Channing to Henry Clay on the slavery question: ! — 


But this property, we are told, is not to be questioned on 
account of its long duration. “Two hundred years of legis- 
lation have sanctioned and sanctified negro slaves as property.” 
Nothing but respect for the speaker could repress criticism 
on this unhappy phraseology. We will trust it escaped him 
without thought. But to confine ourselves to the argument 
from duration; how obvious the reply! Is injustice changed 


1 William Ellery Channing, Works, vol. v, p. 48. G. G. Channing, 
Boston, 1846. The method is further illustrated on p. 177. 
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into justice by the practice of ages? Is my victim made a 
righteous prey because I have bowed him to the earth till 
he cannot rise? For more than two hundred years heretics 
were burned, and not by mobs, not by lynch law, but by the 
decrees of the councils, at the instigation of theologians, and 
with the sanction of the laws and religions of nations; and 
was this a reason for keeping up the fires, that they had burned 
two hundred years? In the Eastern world, successive despots, 
not for two hundred years, but for twice two thousand, have 
claimed the right of life and death over millions, and, with 
no law but their own will, have beheaded, bowstrung, starved, 
tortured unhappy men without number who have incurred 
their wrath; and does the lapse of so many centuries sanctify 
murder and ferocious power ? 


Here we should remind ourselves of our constant 
danger of assuming, with no pretense of reason, that 
things are so simply because we have always believed 
them to be so. We sometimes conclude that what is true 
of our ideas of things must be true of the things them- 
selves. We attempt to make facts conform to our pre- 
conceived notions instead of making our notions con- 
form to the facts. Every great discovery in astronomy 
has overthrown such false ideas. Columbus, in trying 
to convince people that the earth was round, had to 
address people who mistook the limitations of their 
own faculties for limitations of the universe. In every- 
day life people offer their ignorance of phenomena as 
sufficient proof of their non-existence. 

In this connection, an incident of a certain debate is 
pertinent. One speaker, indignant at the evidence of- 
fered by an opponent, exclaimed, “‘ Why, I never heard 
of such a thing in all my life.” 

“Mr. Speaker,” came the reply, “I cannot allow the 
gentleman’s ignorance, however vast, to offset my 
knowledge, however small.” 
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A hundred years ago men held that it was impossible 
to hear the voice of a man a hundred miles away. They 
reasoned only from experience. And their mistake is 
made to-day whenever men commit themselves to the 
folly of a universal negation, as when, arguing from 
their own narrow experience, they assert that there is 
no God. Let us remember, then, that because things 
always have been so and so is no reason why they al- 
ways must be or should be the same; and because we 
have never known things to be so and so is no reason 
for concluding that they never have been so, much less 
that they never can be so. 

(4) Still another form of ignoring the question is 
known as shifting ground. Whenever a man starts to 
prove one proposition and, when cornered, slips over to 
another proposition, he commits the fallacy of shifting 
ground. He “argues beside the point” which he set 
out to prove. Some of the confusions due to lack of de- 
finition of terms are fallacies of this type. When a per- 
son starts to prove a proposition which employs a term 
in one meaning and arrives at a conclusion which em- 
ploys the term in another meaning, he has shifted ground. 
The man who maintained that there could be no such 
thing as a civil war, because all war is uncivil, obviously 
used the word “civil” in two senses. In a debate on 
the question whether the United States should further 
restrict immigration, a speaker said, “‘The argument 
in favor of more stringent laws, based on the contention 
that many of our criminals come from foreign countries, 
is not well founded, for our present immigration laws 
exclude criminals.”’ The term criminals is here used 
in two senses. In the argument which the speaker 
attempts to refute the term means immigrants who are 
criminals or who become criminals; in his reply the 
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term means immigrants who are known to be criminals. 
He shifts ground. This fallacy usually lurks concealed 
under redundant phrases and fine figures of speech. 
The demagogue talks at length to show that in this 
great, free country every man should regard every other 
with a feeling of brotherly love, should not ignore the 
rights of less fortunate fellow citizens, in a word, should 
be democratic; that, therefore, every man should vote 
the Democratic ticket. It would be equally effective, 
in fact the same kind of fallacy, to assert in reply that 
since this country is a republic, every man should vote 
the Republican ticket. 

(5) Confusing the issue, or arguing on a question 
other than the one under dispute, is obviously ignoring 
the question. To prove that a given policy would in- 
crease the enrollment of a college when the question at 
issue is whether that policy would raise the standard of 
scholarship ; to laud the virtues of temperance when the 
clash of opinion concerns the relative efficacy of pro- 
hibition and high license in promoting temperance, is to 
ignore the question. Owen Wister accuses Judge Penny- 
packer of arguing beside the point in attempting to 
prove that Pennsylvania politicians are honest. ‘‘* Penn- 
sylvania has no ills,’ declared the judge, and proved it 
by naming the institutions founded by Franklin, and 
recalling how brilliantly General Meade had won the 
battle of Gettysburg.” In formal debate, the question 
is ignored when, for instance, instead of proving that the 
United States should favor the partition of China, a 
speaker proves merely that China should be partitioned, 
or, instead of proving that the Congo government is 
guilty of inhuman treatment of the natives, proves that 
such treatment is reprehensible. Thus, in a debate on 
the question whether the United States government 
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should codperate with the states for the permanent im- 
provement of the public highways, one of the debaters 
ignored the question by spending all of his time in prov- 
ing that good roads are highly desirable, a point which 
needed no proof. 

To attempt to prove a proposition by arguing that 
the opposite cannot be proved is to ignore the question. 
Proof that an opponent cannot establish his case is 
sound refutation, but it is nothing more. It is in no 
sense constructive. To assert that a given treatment cured 
a disease because nobody can prove that it did not cure 
the disease is to evade the issue. The fallacy consists 
in holding that the lack of proof that a proposition is 
false proves that the proposition is true. 

(6) The fallacy of ignoring the question is common 
in attempts to overthrow the arguments of opponents. 
Logically, it is just as futile to disprove a thing which 
was not maintained as to prove a thing which was not 
denied. Whoever, in refutation, deliberately misrepre- 
sents his adversaries or mistakes the point to be an- 
swered is guilty of this fallacy.* 


Webster in his argument in the White murder case, 
exposed an opponent’s fallacy of ignoring the question: 


The prisoner’s counsel catch at supposed flaws of evidence, 
or bad character of witnesses, without meeting the case. Do 
they mean to deny conspiracy? Do they mean to deny that 
the two Crowninshields and the two Knapps were conspirators ? 
Why do they rail against Palmer, while they do not disprove, 
and hardly dispute, the truth of any fact sworn to by him? 
Instead of this, it is made a mere matter of sentimentality 


1 The closing paragraph of the speech on p. 432 is an attempt to 
force opponents in debate to meet the issues. Another good illustration 
is the charge of Douglas against Lincoln: Lincoln’s Complete Works, 


Century Company, vol. i, p. 301. 
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that Palmer had been prevailed upon to betray his bosom 
companions and to violate the sanctity of friendship. Again 
I ask, Why do they not meet the case? If the fact is out, why 
not meet it? Do they mean to deny that Captain White is 
dead ? One would almost have supposed even that, from some 
remarks that have been made. Do they mean to deny the 
conspiracy? Or, admitting a conspiracy, do they mean to 
deny only that Frank Knapp, the prisoner at the bar, was 
abetting in the murder, being present, and so deny that he 
was a principal ? If the conspiracy is proved, it bears closely 
upon every subsequent subject of inquiry. Why do they not 
come to the fact ? Here the defense is wholly indistinct. The 
counsel neither take the ground nor abandon it. They neither 
fly nor light. They hover. But they must come to a closer 
mode of contest. They must meet the facts and either deny 
or admit them.' 


(7) The last form of the fallacy of ignoring the ques- 
tion that we shall consider consists in treating contrary 
terms as though they were contradictory. Contradictory 
terms — such as rational and irrational — cover all 
possibilities; there is no middle ground. Contrary 
terms — such as high and low — are extremes between 
which there may be a middle ground. The fallacy con- 
sists in dividing a concept into two parts which do not 
cover all possibilities, and then ignoring the others. 
Evidently it evades a part of the proposition. 

An example of this fallacy occurred in a debate on the 
proposition, “The Federal Government should coéper- 
ate with cities and towns for the permanent improve- 
. ment of the public highways.” The affirmative tried 
to force upon the negative this alternative, — either 
roads constructed by cities and towns with federal aid, 
or roads constructed by cities and towns without aid. 


1 The Works of Daniel Webster, vol. vi, p. 59. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, 1857. 
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But the negative won the debate by defending a third 
possibility, namely, roads constructed by cities and 
towns with state aid. 

This so-called fallacy of division is most common in 
the improper use of the dilemma; that is, in trying to 
force upon an opponent a choice between two alter- 
natives when there is a third course overlooked or 
concealed. We shall discuss this fallacy further in con- 
nection with the dilemma. 


IV. FALLACIES OF BEGGING THE QUESTION 


The Fallacy of Begging the Question’ consists in 
assuming without proof the truth or the falsity of a 
point which is at issue, or its equivalent. 

To reason in any of the following ways is to Beg the 
Question : — 

“(1) To argue in a circle. 

(2) To assume the point at issue directly under cover 

of confused language. 

(3) To assume a more general truth which involves 

the point at issue. 

(4) To assume a particular truth which the proposi- 

tion involves. 

(5) To employ “‘question-begging” words. 

(6) To assume a point at issue in defining the terms. 


(1) A common form of this fallacy is Arguing in a 
Circle.” To argue in a circle is to assume the truth of a 
premise, from this premise to deduce a conclusion, and 
then to use the conclusion so reached in an attempt to 
prove the premise with which we started. ‘’Thus,” says 
Professor Hill, ‘“a woman, on seeing a very small por- 


1 Also called petitio principit. 
2 Called circulus in probando. 
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ringer, said to a child, ‘That must have been the little 
wee bear’s porringer, it is so small,’ and then added, 
‘He must have been smaller than we thought, must n’t 
he?’” To assume that the bear is small in order to 
prove that the porringer is his, and then from the fact 
that such a small porringer is his to infer that he must 
be small, is to beg the question by arguing in a circle. 

Another example of this fallacy is the following: 
«Assuming that Goldsmith was kind and impractical, 
we see that he has put many of his own qualities into 
the character of the Vicar of Wakefield. And as the 
Vicar was certainly a kind, though impractical man, we 
see that these were really the leading qualities of Gold- 
smith.” 

Such an argument whirls around like a squirrel in a 
cage, without making any progress; or, better still, it 
proceeds like a man lost in the woods, who, after much 
inconsequent rambling, arrives at the point from which 
he set out. 

This fallacy of arguing in a circle is thus refuted by 
Professor Felix Adler: — 


There is an argument in favor of child-labor so un-Ameri- 
can and so inhuman that I am almost ashamed to quote it, 
and yet it has been used, and I fear it is secretly in the minds 
of some who would not openly stand for it. A manufacturer 
standing near the furnace of a glasshouse and pointing to a 
procession of young Slav boys who were carrying the glass on 
trays, remarked, “Look at their faces, and you will see that 
it is idle to take them from the glasshouse in order to give them 
an education; they are what they are, and will always remain 
what they are.” He meant that there are some human beings 
—and these Slavs of the number — who are mentally irre- 
deemable, so fast asleep intellectually that they cannot be 
awakened; designed by nature, therefore, to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. This cruel and wicked thing 
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was said of Slavs; it is the same thing which has been said 
from time immemorial by the slave-owners of their slaves. 
First they degrade human beings by denying them the op- 
portunity to develop their better nature: no schools, no teach- 
ing, no freedom, no outlook; and then, as if in mockery, they 
point to the degraded condition of their victims as a reason 
why they should never be allowed to escape from it.’ 


Another circular argument is refuted by Herbert 
Spencer. The last sentence in the quotation exposes 
tersely the weakness of the fallacy : — 


Finding that the child is not willing to acquire facts that are 
distasteful to him, they are forced upon him, and by denying 
his mind the knowledge it craves, and cramming it with know- 
ledge it cannot digest, we produce a morbid state of the facul- 
ties, and a consequent disgust for knowledge in general; and 
when, as a result, partly of the stolid indolence we have brought 
on, and partly of still continued unfitness for studies, the child 
can understand nothing without explanation, we infer that 
education must necessarily be carried on thus. Having by our 
method induced helplessness, we straightway make helpless- 
ness an excuse for our method. 


These two examples of the fallacy of arguing in a circle 
and these two examples of the refutation of the fallacy 
are chosen because of their simplicity. By no means so 
obvious are the errors we commonly meet, for, as we have 
said, redundancy and confusion are the very nature of 
fallacies. To be keen in tracking down and clearly 
exposing such round-trip arguments, one must be aware 
of the danger and alert to discover the circle under any 
disguise. 

(2) Sometimes the question is begged by assuming 
the point at issue directly, and concealing the lack of 
proof under a confusion of rhetorical devices. Thus, 


1 The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. Felix Adler, in vol. xxv, No. 3, May, 1905. 
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says Mill, men vainly try to prove two of the most ele- 
mentary of all laws, the law of inertia and the first law 
of motion. “A body at rest cannot, it is affirmed, begin 
to move unless acted upon by some external force; be- 
cause, if it did, it must either move up or down, forward 
or backward, and so forth; but if no outward force acts 
upon it, there can be no reason for its moving up rather 
than down, or down rather than up, etc.: ergo, it will 
not move at all.” * This begs the question directly. 

Another example is the following: “‘The bill before 
the House is well calculated to elevate the character of 
education in this country, for the general standard of 
instruction in all our schools will be raised by it.” 

An excellent illustration of the method of exposing 
this fallacy in debate is found in the second paragraph 
of the first rebuttal speech for the Negative in Appen- 
dix VIII. 

(3) Sometimes the question is begged by assuming a 
more general truth which involves the point at issue.” 
Dr. Pond, for example, is said to have begun his intro- 
duction to the Book of Job with the statement that, 
although some skeptics have doubted whether Job was 
an historical character, the Bible settles that question 
for itself, for in the very first verse of the first chapter, it 
says: “There was a man in the land of Uz whose name 
was Job.” In the implied assumption that every word 
of the Bible is literally true, Dr. Pond assumes a truth 
so broad as to involve the matter which ‘‘some skeptics 
have doubted.” 

(4) Sometimes the question is begged by assuming 
particular truths which the proposition involves. Thus, 
a student’s entire argument on the question whether 


* Mill, A System of Logic, p. 496. 
? Called assumptio non probata. 
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Mohammedanism has retarded civilization consisted in 
the attempt to prove that Mohammedanism has re- 
tarded the spread of Christianity. He assumed that 
whatever retards Christianity retards civilization, a 
particular involved in the proposition itself and there- 
fore demanding proof. 

(5) Sometimes a single word begs the question. In the 
introduction to an argument in favor of intercollegiate 
football, a speaker asked, “‘Shall we begrudge the time 
for sound physical development? Shall we do away 
with this manly sport ?” On another occasion, a speaker 
announced at the outset, “The question is whether we 
shall have a naval policy which, unlike the present policy, 
is for the best interests of the United States.”’ In still 
another debate the speaker said, “The immediate origin 
of the question is the failure of Speaker Cannon to give 
due recognition to the demands of labor.”” These sen- 
tences contain question-begging words. 

(6) In pointing out the requisites of a clear and con- 
vincing definition, we gave instances of question-begging 
definitions. In Professor Hammond Lamont’s English 
Composition are other good examples : — 


If the question were, “Is the degraded condition of our 
American cities due to foreign immigration ?” and “degraded 
conditions” were described as those which exist in the crowded 
foreign quarters of our large cities, the argument might as 
well end there; for the conditions in the foreign quarters are 
largely the result of foreign immigration. Should the question 
be, “Is rotation in office desirable?” and the definition of 
“rotation,” “that change which is needed to bring fresh vigor 
and intelligence to the discharge of public duty,” the ques- 
tion would not be debatable. It would be equally one-sided 
if the definition were “that frequent change which makes it 
impossible for a man to master his duties and work out an 
intelligent policy.” 
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In one of Fielding’s novels a debate occurs on the question 
“Can any honor exist independent of religion?” Each dis- 
putant tries to frame the definition so as to shut out the other 
side : — 

“Square answered that it was impossible to discourse phi- 
losophically concerning words till their meaning was first es- 
tablished ; that there were scarce any two words of a more vague 
and uncertain signification than the two he had mentioned; 
for there were almost as many different opinions concerning 
honor as concerning religion. ‘But,’ says he, ‘if by honor you 
mean the true, natural beauty of virtue, I will maintain it 
may exist independent of any religion whatever.’ 

“Thwackum replied, ‘When I mention religion, I mean 
the Christian religion; and not only the Christian religion, 
but the Protestant religion; and not only the Protestant reli- 
gion, but the Church of England. And whenI mention honor, 
I mean that mode of divine grace which is not only consistent 
with and dependent upon that religion, but consistent with 
and dependent upon no other.’” * 


An effective way of exposing fallacies of begging the 
question in debate is to state clearly the premises of your 
opponent’s argument and demand proof for them. He 
must then either ignore the question, or, in attempting 
to prove the premises expose his own fallacy. 

In the simple forms of the syllogism, fallacies are 
obvious. But the most dangerous fallacies of every-day 
argument never appear in such simple forms. They are 
indistinct and appear reasonable. This is particularly 
true of fallacies of begging the question, for they may 
hang together beautifully and yet have nothing to hang 
on. Their coherence is accepted in place of truth. Trust- 
ing in such argument because it looks reasonable is like 
relying on a fire-escape because it is made of strong rope, 
without asking what supports the rope. 


* Arranged from Tom Jones by Hammond Lamont. See English 
Composition, pp. 168, 169. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906. 


EIGHTH CHAPTER 


REFUTING OPPOSING ARGUMENTS: SPECIAL 
METHODS 


“Tf any one can convince me of an error, I shall be very glad to 
change my opinion, for truth is my business, and nobody was ever 
yet hurt by it.” — Marcus AvRELIvs. 


I. SELECTION OF REFUTATION 


Tue principle of selection is quite as important in 
refutation as in constructive argument. ‘To refute all 
that an opponent offers is rarely possible or desirable. 
“Too much is seldom enough.”” One must distinguish 
between essentials and non-essentials. Some of the 
opposing arguments may be safely admitted and the 
field of the contest thus narrowed.! Others, which have 
no bearing on the issues, may, for the most part, be 
ignored. It is poor policy to employ time and the 
patience of an audience in refuting anything which is 
not vital, no matter how easy and attractive an opening 
is offered. The very object of an opponent may be to 
attract attention from the main issues. If he wanders, 
drags in matters which are clearly beside the point, sub- 
stitutes invective and ridicule for reason and evidence, 
the most effective course is to ignore the digressions and 
hew to the line of the argument. Attention to the insig- 
nificant words of an opponent may rescue them from 
oblivion. 

If, however, there is danger that the audience may not 
perceive the digressions, one should point out clearly 


1 Cf. pages 38-42. 
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which of the opposing arguments are pertinent. Some 
of these are of minor importance, and are seen to have 
little effect on the audience. These should be briefly 
refuted, or even ignored, for the more points a writer 
or speaker advances, the less emphasis he can place on 
each point. A debater cannot make a dozen matters 
all appear of supreme importance in a five-minute re- 
buttal speech. A lot of petty material causes confusion 
without destruction. A well-directed cannon-ball may 
sink a ship; a whole charge of birdshot will only scratch 
the paint. To the admitted, the extraneous, and the 
subordinate contentions of an opponent, little time 
should be spared. Nearly all of the refutation should be 
directed against those central pillars on which the 
whole structure rests. 

As a rule, it is poor policy to undertake to refute more 
than is necessary to prove the error of the opposing con- 
tentions. A chain is as weak with one broken link as 
with many. If one absolutely essential part of an argu- 
ment is really destroyed, the whole argument falls. To 
attempt to destroy other parts is needlessly to incur 
additional danger of failure. When Lincoln desired to 
prove the falsity of testimony regarding events said to 
have been observed on a moonlight night, he simply 
produced an almanac which proved that there was no 
moonlight on the date in question. A person burdens 
himself unwisely who attempts to controvert a universal 
judgment (all A is B) by the opposite universal (all A is 
not B) when the opposite particular (some A is not B) 
is easier to prove and equally effective. To refute the 
statement that all strikes of coal-miners have attained 
their objects, one need prove merely that some strikes 
of coal-miners have not attained their objects. Thus, in 
the Harvard-Princeton debate on the proposition,‘ Con- 
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gress should take measures to retire all the legal tender 
notes,” Harvard overthrew the proposition to the satis- 
faction of the judges, not by proving the universal neg- 
ative, — namely, that no legal tender notes should be 
retired by Congress,—but by proving a particular 
negative, that not all but only some should be retired. 
The general rule, then, is the same in refutation as in 
all other forms of discourse, — too much is seldom 
enough. 


II. POSITION OF REFUTATION 


If a writer or speaker is advocating an extremely un- 
popular proposition, he may be unable to secure a fair 
hearing for his constructive argument until he has 
answered the principal objections. In such a case, the 
refutation should come first. If, on the other hand, 
the constructive argument does not require this prelimi- 
nary clearing of the ground, and if the refutation depends 
for its cogen¢cy on points to be established in the con- 
structive part of the proof, the refutation should come 
last. The danger of this final position is that of leaving 
the opposing contentions uppermost in the minds of the 
readers or hearers. One who puts his refutation at the 
end, therefore, should make it unquestionably strong, 
and follow it with a vigorous and persuasive summing 
up of the constructive work. More generally useful 
than either the initial or the final position is the method 
of introducing the refutation wherever objections arise 
in connection with the constructive argument. No 
further directions can be of much help, for the most 
effective position depends on infinitely variable attend- 
ant circumstances. 

Arguments illustrating each of the three positions for 
refutation are readily available. The speech of Frank H. 
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Hurd, in favor of a tariff for revenue only, which is pre- 
sented in the Appendix, takes up the contentions of the 
other side directly after the Introduction (paragraphs 4 
to 12). The speech of Burke on Conciliation presents 
the refutation at the end (as marked on the brief in the 
Appendix). The brief in opposition to secret societies in 
public high schools (in the ninth chapter) introduces 
refutation wherever objections arise to the details of the 
constructive proof. 


Ill. PRESENTATION OF REFUTATION 


In presenting refutation, one care is of paramount im- 
portance. A writer or speaker should first of all make 
absolutely clear just what argument he is refuting, and 
its bearing on the main issues of the proposition; then 
he should show precisely how his refutation clinches 
~ with the work of his opponent. In other words, he should 
show just what destructive work his evidence is intended 
to perform and how it performs that work. Without 
such care he may get little credit for much study of the 
other side of the question. Frequently a man thinks so 
long on a subject and himself knows so well what is 
the force of a given argument that he fails to give his 
audience those introductory, transitional, and sum- 
marizing sentences without which the whole meaning 
of ‘his refutation may be lost. This counsel is worth 
repeating : — 

In attacking an argument, one should make clear 
at the outset — except in rare cases — exactly what 
he purposes to refute; he should explain as he pro- 
ceeds just how his refutation is accomplishing its 
purpose; and, finally, he should state precisely the 
effect of his destructive work and the consequent 
status of both sides of the controversy. 
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IV. SPECIAL METHODS OF REFUTATION 


In our discussion of unsound reasoning we pointed 
out the most effective methods of exposing particular - 
fallacies. We may now consider other special methods 
of refutation. 

1. Reductio ad Absurdum. — It is sometimes possible 
to show the absurdity of an argument by a process fa- 
miliar to geometry. To prove that two perpendiculars 
cannot be drawn from a point to a given straight line, 
we may draw, from one point, two lines which we assume 
to be perpendicular to the given straight line, and then 
show to what absurd conclusions the assumption leads. 
In argumentation the process is the same. We assume 
— for the moment — that the proposition we wish to 
refute is true: we then draw from it logically an absurd 
conclusion. When a lawyer asserted in court that a cor- 
poration can make no oral contract because it has no 
tongue, the judge exposed the fallacy by saying, simply, 
“Then, according to your own argument, a corporation 
could not make a written contract because it has no 
hand.” This method of refutation is called Reductio ad 
Absurdum. 'The trouble with any argument which can 
be thus destroyed is that, if it proves anything, it proves 
something which is manifestly absurd. It is commonly 
said to prove too much. 

Cicero points out that a certain contention proves too 
much = 


Nor, if Publius Crassus was both an orator and a lawyer, is 
the knowledge of the civil law for that reason included in the 
power of speaking. For if any man, who, while excelling in any 
art or science, has acquired another, shall hold that his addi- 
tional knowledge is a part of that in which he previously ex- 
celled, we may, by such a mode of argument, pretend that to 
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play well at tennis is a part of the knowledge of civil law, 
because Publius Mucius was skilled in both. 


Macaulay employed this method in the following 
quotation : — 


Many politicians of our time are in the habit of laying it 
down as a self-evident proposition, that no people ought to be 
free till they are fit to use their freedom. The maxim is worthy 
of the fool in the old story, who resolved not to go into the 
water until he had learned to swim. If men are to wait for 
liberty until they become wise and good in slavery, they may 
indeed wait forever. 


A little book of ready-made briefs for debate, under 
the question, ‘“‘Is novel-reading commendable ?” argues 
that the prevalence of such reading shows its need. Ex- 
tending this argument, one could show, with equal reason, 
that stealing is commendable, since the prevalence of 
stealing shows its need. In the same book is the con- 
tention that “offices should be used as the spoils of 
political parties, for it has always been so in our 
nation.”” The ridiculous aspect of all such arguments 
can be readily exposed by the method of Reductio ad 
Absurdum. 

2. Method of Residues. — By the method of residues, 
all possible conclusions regarding the point at issue are 
given, and all but one are destroyed. This kind of argu- 
ment is included under refutation because, although 
constructive in purpose and effect, it is destructive in 
method. 

Burke furnishes an admirably clear example of the 
method of residues. Having shown that a fierce spirit 
of liberty has grown up in the colonies, he then asks, 
What shall we do with that spirit ? And he replies : — 


1 Burke, Speech on Conciliation, paragraphs 47 to 64. 
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As far as I am capable of discerning, there are but three 
ways of proceeding relative to this stubborn spirit which pre- 
vails in your colonies, and disturbs your government. These 
are — to change that spirit, as inconvenient, by removing the 
causes ; to prosecute it as criminal ; or to comply with it as 
necessary. I would not be guilty of an imperfect enumeration; 
I can think of but these three. Another has indeed been 
started, — that of giving up the colonies; but it met so slight 
a reception that I do not think myself obliged to dwell a great 
while upon it. It is nothing but a little sally of anger, like the 
frowardness of peevish children, who, when they cannot get 
all they would have, are resolved to take nothing. 


Burke then proceeds to show that the first and second 
of these plans are impracticable, and concludes with the 
following characteristic, logical summary : — 


~ 


If, then, the removal of the causes of this spirit of American 
liberty be for the greater part, or rather entirely, impracticable; 
if the ideas of criminal process be inapplicable — or, if appli- 
cable, are in the highest degree inexpedient — what way yet 
remains? No way is open but the third and last — to comply 
with the American spirit as necessary; or, if you please, to 
submit to it as a necessary evil. 


If one possibility is overlooked, a residues argument 
is worthless, for the question still remains: Which is 
the true conclusion of the matter, the one left standing 
in the residues argument or the one entirely overlooked ? 
For example, suppose the contention is held that there 
are only three methods of dealing with the courses of 
study in public high schools: that they must be wholly 
prescribed; or partly prescribed and partly elective; 
or wholly elective ; and, finally, that the first two methods 
are open to such serious objections that only the third 
is desirable. This argument seems to include all possi- 
bilities; but it is refuted if a fourth possibility, namely 
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the “group system,” is proved to be better than any one 
of the three. 

Huxley, in his first lecture on Evolution, presented 
three hypotheses regarding the origin of the universe : — 


So far as I know, there are only three hypotheses which 
ever have been entertained, or which well can be entertained, 
respecting the past history of Nature. I will, in the first place, 
state the hypotheses, and then I will consider what evidence 
bearing upon them is in our possession, and by what light of 
criticism that evidence is to be interpreted. 

Upon the first hypothesis, the assumption is, that phe- 
nomena of Nature similar to those exhibited by the present 
world have always existed; in other words, that the universe 
has existed from all eternity in what may be broadly termed 
its present condition. 

The second hypothesis is, that the present state of things 
has had only a limited duration; and that, at some period 
in the past, a condition of the world, essentially similar to 
that which we now know, came into existence, without any 
precedent condition from which it could have naturally 
proceeded. The assumption that successive states of Nature 
have arisen, each without any relation of natural causation to 
an antecedent state, is a mere modification of this second 
hypothesis. 

The third hypothesis also assumes that the present state 
of things has had but a limited duration; but it supposes that 
this state has been evolved by a natural process from an ante- 
cedent state, and that from another, and so on; and, on this 
hypothesis, the attempt to assign ay, limit to the series of 
past changes is, usually, given up.? 


Huxley then destroyed the first two ape and 
left the third — since called the Theory of Evolution — 
standing alone. Following this indirect, destructive 
method of proof, Huxley offered direct, constructive 
proof of the probable soundness of the Theory of Evo- 


1 See G. P. Baker’s Specimens of Argumentation, p. 50. 
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lution. Such positive proof should always be offered in 
corroboration of negative proof, for the method of 
residues is, at best, only an indirect argument. The 
chances of overlooking a possibility, or of failing com- 
pletely to destroy those dealt with, are so great that the 
results of the indirect method should be reinforced by 
direct argument. 

3. Method of the Dilemma.— The destructive di- 
lemma forces upon.an opponent the choice between two 
possibilities, so that whichever one he chooses leads 
him to absurdity, contradiction, or confusion. The two 
alternatives are called the horns of the dilemma. The 
typical form may be thus indicated : — 

If A is B, C is D; if E is F, G is H. 
a Either C is not D, or G is not H. 
.. A is not B, or E is not F. 

A concrete example, quoted by Professor Hyslop, 
is as follows: “If this man were wise, he would not 
speak irreverently of Scripture in jest; and if he were 
good, he would not speak irreverently in earnest; but 
he either speaks of it irreverently in jest, or he does so 
in earnest ; therefore he is either not wise, or not good.” 

But the dilemma rarely appears in argumentation in 
this complete and formal syllogistic type. Usually some 
part of the process is suppressed. Thus, for example, 
against the policy of obliging instructors in theological 
seminaries to sign an established creed, President Wil- 
liam DeWitt Hyde offered the following argument : — 


In condemnation of the practice of thus tying instruction to 
a creed we cannot . . . be too severe. Here is the dilemma. 
Either the professor will teach something different from what 
he would otherwise teach, because he has signed the creed, or 


1 J. H. Hyslop, Logic and Argument, p. 145. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1899. 
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he will teach the same as he would teach if he had not signed 
it. If he teaches something different from what he would 
teach if he had not signed the creed, then he is guilty of a 
crime against the truth... . If he teaches the same as he 
would teach if he had not signed the creed, then the act of 
signing is simply a solemn farce, unworthy of the intelligence 
of grown-up men.! 


This argument attempts to force upon the advocates 
of a compulsory creed the choice between two possi- 
bilities with inevitable, definite consequences, so that, 
whichever of the two is chosen, the result is absurdity. 

Macaulay reduced the plan for a separate Irish par- 
liament to this dilemma : — 


If the two legislatures are real and strong, they will neces- 
sarily disagree on some questions; then a single executive can-. 
not represent both; if, on the other hand, the two legislatures 
are not real and strong, if one is a mere echo of the other, or 
both are slaves to the crown, then they better not exist at all. 


The soundness of a dilemma depends on two con- 
ditions: it must present and it must destroy all the al- 
ternatives. ‘The great danger in the use of the dilemma 
is the fallacy of division, which we have already con- 
sidered. A person may refuse to accept either of the 
alternatives offered, and establish himself safely in a 
third position which the dilemma has overlooked. 
Thus Lincoln, in his speech on the Dred Scott Decision, 
refused to accept either of the horns of the dilemma 
presented by Douglas. Lincoln said of Douglas: — 


He finds the Republicans insisting that the Declaration of 
Independence includes all men, black as well as white, and 
forthwith he boldly denies that it includes negroes at all, and 
proceeds to argue gravely that all who contend it does, do so 


1 Proceedings of the Second International Congregational Council, 
September 25, 1899. 
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only because they want to vote, to eat, and sleep, and marry 
with negroes. He will have it that they cannot be consistent 
else. Now I protest against the counterfeit logic which con- 
cludes that because I do not want a black woman for a slave, 
I must necessarily want her for a wife. I need not have her 
for either. I can just leave her alone. 


In a debate on the proposition, “Japan should be 
the dominant power in the East for the next century,” 
one speaker made out a strong case in favor of Japan 
as opposed to Russia, and was surprised to find that 
his opponents admitted all he said and contended that 
there should be no one dominant power. He had com- 
pletely overlooked a third course. 

A debater should take care not to be confused by a 
specious argument in the form of a dilemma suddenly 
thrust upon him. He may suspect that there is a fallacy 
in the reasoning of his opponent, but, being unable to 
find the weak spot at once, have nothing to offer in 
refutation but uselessly general charges. He should, 
therefore, become familiar with the common sources 
of error in the use of the dilemma, and cultivate the 
faculty of promptly reducing an elaborate argument 
to simpler form. 

4. Method of the Syllogism.— Whenever the lan- 
guage of an adversary is redundant or incomplete, the 
argument can be more easily refuted if reduced or ex- 
panded to syllogistic form. Lincoln adopted this method 
in the debate with Douglas at Galesburg, when he thus 
placed his finger on the exact point at issue: — 


Now, remembering the provision of the Constitution which 
J have read, affirming that that instrument is the supreme law 
of the land; that the judges of every state shall be bound by 
it, any law or constitution of any state to the contrary not- 
withstanding; that the right of property in a slave is affirmed 
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in that Constitution, is made, formed into, and cannot be 
separated from it without breaking it; durable as the instru- 
ment, part of the instrument, — what follows as a short and 
even syllogistic argument from it? I think it follows, and I 
submit to the consideration of men capable of argumenting, 
whether as I state it, in syllogistic form, the argument has any 
fault in it? 

Nothing in the constitution or laws of any state can destroy 
a right distinctly and expressly affirmed in the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The right of property in a slave is distinctly and expressly 
affirmed in the Constitution of the United States. 

Therefore, nothing in the constitution or laws of any state 
can destroy the right of property in a slave. 

I believe that no fault can be pointed out in that argument; 
assuming the truth of the premises, the conclusion, so far as I 
have capacity at all to understand it, follows inevitably. There 
is a fault in it, as I think, but the fault is not in the reason- 
ing; the falsehood, in fact, is a fault in the premises. I believe 
that the right of property in a slave is not distinctly and 
expressly affirmed in the Constitution, and Judge Douglas 
thinks it is.’ 

We have seen, however, that arguments in actual 
debate can rarely be reduced to syllogistic form. For 
whenever we step beyond the undisputed and lifeless 
parts of human knowledge, we enter realms of thought 
which are explained, not by faultless major premises, 
but by imperfect ideas of causation, to be clarified only 
by further insight into recognized complexity of detail. 
As a rule, we can do no more than apply the syllogistic 
method of refutation to a small part of an opponent’s 
reasoning. Even in such cases, the difficulty of stating 
the ideas of another person in so simple a form should 
warn us against unfairness. It is easy enough to take 


* Lincoln’s Complete Works, The Century Company, vol. i, p. 445. 
For another example, see pp. 405 ff. of the Appendix. 
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an unguarded statement with a literalness never in- 
tended, and wrest from it an absurd major premise to 
the confusion of an incompetent opponent. But this 
is merely a “trick play,” with the usual taint of mean- 
ness." The application of the syllogistic method to 
actual controversy demands fairness, experience, and 
keen judgment. 

5. Exposing Inconsistencies. — The evidence ad- 
duced in support of one issue must be consistent with 
the evidence adduced in support of another issue. In 
one chapter of a book on Socialism, we find the author 
maintaining that municipal ownership of street rail- 
ways would secure cheaper service for the public. In 
another chapter we find the author holding that muni- 
cipal ownership would raise the standard of living of 
employees, because the employees of the government, 
such as mail-carriers and policemen, receive twice as 
much pay and work only half as long as car conductors 
of private companies. ‘The two contentions are appar- 
ently contradictory. 

Evidence must be consistent with other known facts 
of the case. Suppose a speaker presents, in support 
of his theory regarding the San Francisco earthquake, 
what he declares to be the opinion of Professor N. 5. 
Shaler, of Harvard, regarding that earthquake. Such 
evidence is inconsistent with the known fact that Pro- 
fessor Shaler died before the San Francisco disaster. 

Judge Douglas, in his debates with Lincoln, in 1859, 
maintained that the people of a Territory could law- 
fully exclude slavery from its limits, notwithstanding the 
Dred Scott Decision. Lincoln exposed the inconsistency 
of this position, in these words : — 


1 For a discussion of this subject and a good illustration, see Alfred 
Sidgwick, The Use of Words in Reasoning, pp. 76, 77. 
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The Dred Scott Decision expressly gives every citizen of 
the United States a right to carry his slaves into the United 
States Territories. And now there was some inconsistency in 
saying that the decision was right, and saying, too, that the 
people of the Territory could lawfully drive slavery out again. 
When all the trash, the words, the collateral matter, was 
cleared away from it, — all the chaff was fanned out of it, — 
it was a bare absurdity: no less than that a thing may be law- 
fully driven away from where it has a lawful right to be. 
Clear it of all the verbiage, and that is the naked truth of his 
proposition — that a thing may be lawfully driven from the 
place where it has a lawful right to stay.’ 


In testing evidence to determine whether it is con- 
sistent with experience, we must at the same time ask 
how nearly complete is our known experience. The ap- 
parent consistency may be due merely to the paucity 
of experience. And in testing evidence to determine 
whether it contradicts known facts of the case, we must 
be sure that what we regard as facts are established as 
such by adequate proof. 

In the following argument, Burke exposes an incon- 
sistency in the arguments of those who supported the 
tirade laws and the revenue laws : — 


The more moderate among the opposers of parliamentary 
concession freely confess that they hope no good from taxa- 
tion; but they apprehend the colonists have further views, 
and if this point were conceded, they would instantly attack 
‘the trade laws. . 

Iam, however, Sir, not a little surprised at this kind of dis- 
course whenever I hear it; and I am the more surprised on 
account of the arguments which I constantly find in company 
with it, and which are often urged from the same mouths, and 
on the same day. 

For instance, when we allege that it is against reason to tax 


* Lincoln’s Complete Works, The Century Company, vol. i, p. 551. 
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a people under so many restraints in trade as the Americans, 
the Noble Lord in the Blue Ribbon shall tell you that the 
restraints on trade are futile and useless; of no advantage to us, 
and of no burthen to those on whom they are imposed; that 
the trade to America is not secured by the Acts of Navigation, 
but by the natural and irresistible advantage of a commercial 
preference. 

Such is the merit of the trade laws in this posture of the 
debate. But when strong internal circumstances are urged 
against the taxes; when the scheme is dissected; when ex- 
perience and the nature of things are brought to prove, and 
do prove, the utter impossibility of obtaining an effective 
revenue from the Colonies; when these things are pressed, 
or rather press themselves, so as to drive the advocates of 
Colony taxes to a clear admission of the futility of the scheme 
— then, Sir, the sleeping trade laws revive from their trance; 
and this useless taxation is to be kept sacred, not for its own 
sake, but as a counter-guard and security of the laws of trade. 

Then, Sir, you keep up revenue laws which are mischievous, 
in order to preserve trade laws that are useless. Such is the 
wisdom of our plan in both its members. They are separately 
given up as of no value; and yet one is always to be defended 
for the sake of the other. 


The following argument illustrates the method fre- 
quently adopted to refute the contentions in favor of 
Protection : — 


The argument in favor of protection drawn from the dan- 
gers of free competition produces a great impression. But 
note what singular changes this argument has undergone, and 
to what contradictions it leads! Formerly it was maintained 
that the weak must be protected against the strong, the young 
countries against the old. Thompson, for instance, declared 
that protection aims to overcome the initial obstacles in the 
way of founding new and diversified industries. This was 
known as tutelary protection, designed to educate labor and 
capital in hitherto untried occupations, and in the United 
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6 


States was known as “protection to infant industries.” But 
the United States has brilliantly accomplished its economic 
evolution in this respect, and now ranks among the greatest 
manufacturing nations of the earth. And now that the nation 
is strong industrially, and its “infant industries”’ have been 
fostered to maturity, has it torn down the protective barrier 
which sheltered them in their infancy? By no means! Mr. 
David A. Wells declares expressly that “there has never been 
an instance in the history of the country where the representa- 
tives of such infant industries, who have enjoyed protection 
for a long series of years, have been willing to submit to a 
reduction of the tariff, or have proposed it. But on the con- 
trary, their demands for still higher duties are insatiable and 
never intermitted.” Americans continue the protectionist 
policy, and at the same time abandon the infant industry 
argument as unworthy of a great industrial nation. By an 
inverse argument they now declare that a nation that is ad- 
vanced in civilization, that is wealthy and in the habit of pay- 
ing high wages to its laborers, must be protected against 
nations possessing a retrograde civilization and paying low 
wages for labor. 

Meanwhile, the nations of Europe declare that a high tariff 
barrier is indispensable to them precisely because they are 
old and require protection against the dangerous competition 
of new countries possessing the advantages of a cheap virgin 
soil and low wages. 

Hence, free traders ask: What conclusion must be drawn 
from this varied application of the protectionist argument ? 
To whom is protection really necessary ? Do the weak need it 
against the strong, or the strong against the weak? Do new 
countries require it against old ones, or the old against the 
new? What are we to think of an argument that is made to 
serve equally well for the, defense of two exactly opposite 
doctrines ? * 


6. Turning the Tables. — Especially effective in re- 
futation is the method of taking over the argument of 


* Arranged from Gide’s Political Economy, translation by C. W. A. 
Veditz, pp. 331-333. D. C. Heath & Co., 1904. 
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an opponent and showing that it tends to prove not his 
case but your own. Thus Lincoln, in his Cooper Union 
speech, said : — 


Some of you delight to flaunt in our faces the warning 
against sectional parties given by Washington in his Farewell 
Address. Less than eight years before Washington gave that 
warning he had, as President of the United States, approved 
and signed an act of Congress enforcing the prohibition of 
slavery in the Northwestern Territory, which act embodied the 
policy of the government, upon that subject, up to and at the 
very moment he penned that warning; and about one year 
after he penned it, he wrote Lafayette that he considered that 
prohibition a wise measure, expressing in the same connection 
his "hope that we should at some time have a confederacy of 
free states. 
~ Bearing this in mind and seeing that sectionalism has since 
arisen upon this same subject, is that warning a weapon in 
your hands against us or in our hands against you? Could 
Washington himself speak, would he cast the blame of that 
sectionalism upon us who sustain his policy, or upon you who 
repudiate it? We respect that warning of Washington and 
we commend it to you, together with his example pointing to 
the right application of it.’ 


V. TWO ESSENTIALS OF REFUTATION 


After all, although the study of these special methods 
should prove suggestive, there are but two fundamental 
requisites of effective refutation, — the power of keen 
thinking and a thorough knowledge of both sides of the 
question. Neither of these essentials is possessed by 
those who regard debating as the recitation of memo- 
rized speeches, consisting of strings of quotations from 


1 Delivered at Cooper Union, New York City, February, 1860. 
Lincoln’s Complete Works, The Century Company, vol. i, p. 606. 

An equally good example is included in the eighth section of the 
tenth chapter of this book. 
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other men. Such parrot-like performances should not 
parade under the name of debating. ‘They are not even 
preparation for debating. Indeed, it is an open ques- 
tion whether they do not hinder more than they help, 
and it is altogether true that they contribute nothing to 
the power of adapting refutation to the needs of the 
moment — the one power which fundamentally distin- 
guishes the debater from the elocutionist. Any study 
which develops the faculty of independent and sound 
thinking prepares a man for the work of refutation ; and 
when to this general training he adds an accurate and 
wide knowledge of the particular subject for argument, 
quite regardless of the material he may expect to need 
for a given speech, he possesses the two essentials of 
effective refutation. 


NINTH CHAPTER 
CONSTRUCTING THE BRIEF 


**What is it that first strikes us and strikes us at once, in a man of 
education, and which, among educated men, so instantly distinguishes 
the man of superior mind? . . . The true cause of the impression 
made upon us is that his mind is methodical.” — S. T. CoLeripae. 


I. NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE BRIEF 


Imaaine a child with the problem before him of putting 
together a dissected map of the United States. He has 
a box full of pieces in confusion. There is plenty of 
material for his purpose; so much, in fact, that he cannot 
survey it all at once. Where shall he begin? If he could 
only attack the problem part by part with a guide to the 
solution of each part, he might eventually bring order 
out of chaos. And here is the guide — a small outline 
map giving the boundaries of each state; giving, in 
heavier lines, the boundaries of New England and other 
groups of states; and, in still heavier lines, the bounda- 
ries of the whole country. In addition to this, the map 
indicates only the chief rivers and mountain chains; 
there is no detail, no coloring. The whole outline map 
is not much larger than a single elaborate section in his 
box. With one good look at this outline map, the child 
gets a fair idea of the contour of the whole country. He 
then fixes his attention on one of the main divisions, say 
New England. Keeping in mind the broad outlines and 
subdivisions of the part he is about to construct, he 
goes through his available material, selecting and re- 
jecting. If he comes across a piece of material which 
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looks as though it might find place in the New England 
group, but does not quite fit, he consults his guide in 
search of a place which the piece in question exactly 
fits. If he has not found sufficient material to complete 
New England, as his guide tells him to complete it, he 
knows that he must continue his search, and he knows 
pretty well for what he is searching. Having constructed 
the main divisions one by one, he can put them to- 
gether so that the whole elaborate structure shall be 
built in the shape of his little outline guide. 

A brief is an outline guide. The whole brief is not 
much larger than a single division of the finished foren- 
sic. - With one good look at his brief, a writer sees his 
whole work in its broad aspects; he understands the 
relation of parts; he perceives the right arrangement 
of the main divisions, and he is able to develop them 
one by one. He is constantly guided by his brief in the 
selection and rejection of material. It warns him when 
he is in danger of inserting evidence out of its place, or 
of omitting evidence necessary to the proof. Finally, 
the brief serves as a test of the firmness and logical se- 
quence of the finished structure. The brief is to a man 
constructing a forensic what the outline is to a child 
constructing a map. 


II. RULES FOR CONSTRUCTING THE BRIEF 


That form of brief is best which best suits the pur- 
pose of the writer. There is no one correct method of 
drawing a brief. The most successful lawyers in New 
York have come to follow a certain form, which long 
practice has proved most efficient for their purposes. 
The laws of Illinois prescribe the form in which briefs 
shall be submitted to the courts of that state. But when 
a writer draws a brief solely for his own aid, he uses 
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that form which seems at the time most helpful. The 
form which has stood the test of many years of aca- 
demic service, and which seems best adapted to the 
purposes of instruction, is the one built in conformity 
with the following twelve rules :!— 


GENERAL RULES 


1. A brief should be divided into three parts : Introduc- 
tion, Proof, and Conclusion. 

2. A brief should contain nothing but COMPLETE state- 
ments. 

Mere topics are insufficient. Every symbol should be 
followed by a complete statement. The following out- 
line, although it might serve the purpose of an able and 
experienced speaker, would be of little use toa beginner 
in the study of argumentation, and of still less use to a 
reader. 


1 Any one who is inclined to regard the methods of analysis and 
brief-drawing here set forth as unnecessarily rigid and formal may 
be interested to observe how definitely the law prescribes the form in 
which briefs shall be submitted. The following is an extract from the 
laws of the State of Illinois regarding briefs presented before the Court 
of Appeals: — 

“Each party shall file a printed brief in the case. The brief of ap- 
pellant or plaintiff in error shall contain a short and clear statement 
of the case, including, first, the form of the action; second, the nature 
of the pleadings sufficiently to show what the issues were, and to pre- 
sent any question subject to review arising on such pleadings; third, 
in cases depending upon the evidence, the leading facts which such 
evidence proved or tended to prove, without discussion or argument 
and without detail; fourth, how the issues were decided upon the trial 
or hearing, and what the judgment or decree was; and fifth, the errors 
relied upon for a reversal. The statement so made will be taken to be 
accurate and sufficient, unless the opposite party shall, in his brief, 
point out wherein it is inaccurate or insufficient. Following the state- 
ment of the case, the brief shall conclude with the points made and 
the authorities relied upon in support of them; and in citing cases, the 
names of the parties must be given, with the book and page where the 
case is reported. No alleged error or point not contained in such brief 
shall be raised afterwards, either by reply brief, or in oral or printed 
argument, or on petition for rehearing.” 
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ANNEXATION OF CUBA’ 
Introduction 


Treaty of Paris. 
United States Intervention. 
Objections to Annexation. 
Arguments in favor of Annexation. 
Economic. 
Social. 
Moral. 
Main Issues. 


Proof 


Economic Advantages. 
Trade. 
Fundamental Industries. 
Effect on Trusts. 
Sugar. 
Question of national honor. 
Official declarations about Cuba. 
Intentions and changed circumstances. 
Social inferiority of Cubans. 
No other plan as good. 


Conclusion 
Annexation desirable. 


The above vague outline gives but little idea of the 
main contentions or of the means of proving them. 
The gain in clearness due to the use of complete state- 
ments — and nothing but complete statements — will 
become evident upon an examination of the finished 
brief. (Appendix VIII.) 

3. Each statement should be marked by a single symbol 
to indicate its relation to other statements. 

Each statement in the Introduction to a brief is sig- 
nificant only because of its explanatory relation to one 
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of the essential steps in analysis. Each statement in the 
Proof of a brief is significant only because of its causal 
relation to the proposition, to one of the main issues, or 
to a subordinate statement. The relation of each state- 
ment to those preceding it and to those following it must, 
therefore, be clearly indicated. This relation can best 
be indicated by means of symbols. As uniformity and 
consistency are important for purposes of instruction, 
we shall do well to adopt the following arbitrary set of 
symbols : — 


Symbols 


The Proposition to be proved is true, for 


RULES FOR THE INTRODUCTION 
4. The Introduction should contain as much informa- 
tion and as many of the steps in analysis as are necessary 
for an intelligent reading of the Proof. 
5. Each of the steps in analysis should be clearly in- 
dicated as such. 
6. The Introduction should set forth the Main Issues. 
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7%. The Introduction should exclude every statement 
which requires proof. 

The reasons for insisting on these four rules for the 
Introduction of a brief are fully set forth in the second 
chapter. There we pointed out that the number of in- 
troductory steps which may be desirable for purposes 
of analysis and the order in which they may best be 
presented depends on the particular proposition and 
numerous attendant circumstances. In the following 
specimen Introduction, it happens that the order of” 
steps differs from any order we have hitherto considered. 
The presence of the “agreed matter” is due to the fact 
that this Introduction was prepared by four students for 
a formal debate. 


SPECIMEN INTRODUCTION 


Proposition, The American Federation of Labor 
should enter politics as an independent party. 


I. The question arose primarily out of the clash of opinion as to 
the respective rights of capital and labor. 

II. The immediate cause of discussion, however, is the failure of 
Speaker Cannon, the House Committee of Labor, and the 
Judiciary Committee to act upon the Bill of Grievances pre- 
sented to the House by President Gompers of the Federation 
and his associates. 

Til. The history of the labor movement which leads up to the pre- 
sent question is a history of organization. 

A. The American Federation of Labor was formed by 
Samuel Gompers in 1881. 

1. It represents 118 National Industries. 

2. There are 27,000 local unions. 

3. Its membership is 2,000,000. 

4. Growth for the last five years has been one third of 
a million a year. 

B. Thé Labor Party in England entered politics and 
now controls 54 out of 670 votes in the English Legisla- 
ture. 

C. The American Federation of Labor has followed a dif- 


ferent course. 
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1. At first it decided to attain its aims solely by indus- 
trial means. 
2. During the last few years, it has attempted to ac- 
complish its aims by entering politics. 
a. It has fought nominees of the Republican and 
the Democratic parties, 
x. 'The fight in Maine is an example. 
b. A campaign programme was issued July 2 


c. A bill of grievances was sent to Congress 
March 21, 1906. 
iV. A few definitions are necessary for an understanding of the 
question. 

A. By the American Federation of Labor is meant that union 
of unions which includes every kind of labor organization 
and has its president (now Samuel Gompers) and central 
board of directors in its executive council as recognized 
by the unions. 

B. Edmund Burke, in Thoughts on the Cause of the Present 
Discontents, defines “party” as “‘a body of men united 
for promoting by their joint endeavors the national in- 
terest upon some particular principle in which they are 
all agreed.” 

C. To enter politics as an independent party is taken to mean 
to establish itself as such a distinct “party,’’ hold con- 
ventions, nominate candidates, and endeavor to control 
the votes of its members. 

D. The word “should” is agreed to be equivalent to the 
phrase, “‘must in order to attain the highest efficiency in 
the accomplishment of its aims.” 

Y. It is further agreed that the aims of the American Federation 

of Labor are: — 
. Enforcement of law. 
. Reduction of hours of labor. 
. Friendly settlement of disputes. 
. Providing labor for men out of employment. 
. Education of children. 
. Profit sharing. 

. General social betterment. 

VI. Since these definitions thus narrow the question, discussion of 
the general good or evil of labor unions, labor disputes, strikes, 
and all such matter pertaining to the present conditions in this 
country is extraneous. 

VII. It is admitted by the negative (1) that the Federation has the 
legal right to enter politics, (2) that the Federation is able to 
form a party, (3) that the aims are laudable. 

VIII. The question (restated as defined) is, therefore, whether the 

American Federation of Labor could attain the highest effi- 


‘Asm tom> 
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ciency in the accomplishment of its seven aims by organiz- 
ing with the attributes, above named, of a separate political 


arty ? 
IX. The affirmative answers X. The negative answers no, for 
yes, for 

A. The Federation would A. The Federation could not 
be able to command its possibly control the votes 
votes as a party unit be- of so many men of such 
cause of the fundamen- diverse interests and fixed 
tal common interests of political affiliations. 
its members. 

B. With this political B. The political power even 
power, the Federation of a united Federation 
would be more efficient labor party would not be 

‘in attaining its aims as efficient in attaining its 
than without it. aims as the present Federa- 


tion working through exist- 
ing parties. 
XI. From this Clash of Opinion are derived the special issues: — 
A. Would the American Federation of Labor be able to con- 
trol its votes as a party unit if it should enter politics? 
B. Would a Federation labor party, controlling its votes, be 
more efficient in attaining its seven aims than working, as 
at present, without such political power ? 


RULES FOR THE PROOF 


‘8. In the Proof each main statement should correspond 


to one of the main issues set forth in the Introduction, 
and thus stand as direct proof of the truth of the Proposi- 
tion. 

Consider the following : — 


Proposition. The Annexation of Cuba to the United 

States would be for the interests of the United States, for 

Proor. I. The Annexation of Cuba would pay econo- 
mically. 

II. The present social inferiority of the Cuban 
people is not sufficient to offset the advantages 
of Annexation. 

III. Annexation would be a social uplift to Cuba. 


This briefing is objectionable because the statement 
marked III pretends to be direct proof of the proposi- 
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tion. It should be sub-head A under main-head II. 
(See complete brief, Appendix IV.) 

9. Each sub-statement should help to prove the truth 
of the statement to which it is subordinate. 

The object of the brief is to show in condensed form 
how the proposition may be proved. It follows that 
a statement is of importance in the argument of the 
brief only because it helps to prove an essential step 
in the reasoning. Accordingly, a statement must be so 
briefed as to show precisely what it helps to prove. This 
logical and invariable order of proposition and proof is 
the distinguishing feature of a brief. Unless each sub- 
statement helps to prove the truth of the statement to 
which it is subordinate, there is no brief. The result 
is confusion. 

Turning back to our set of symbols, we see that each 
statement marked with a roman numeral should stand 
as direct proof of the proposition. Each statement 
marked with a capital letter should stand as proof of the 
Roman numeral statement under which it stands. Each 
statement marked with a small numeral should stand 
as proof of the capital letter statement under which it 
stands, and so forth as far as the sub-heads extend. If 
this rule is strictly followed, any succession of heads and 
sub-heads, read in order, — such as I, A, (1), a, or III, 
B, (2), e, — will make complete logical sense, even if 
the rest of the brief is ignored. 

Consider the following specimen of faulty briefing : — 


Wrong Form 


I. Secret societies in public high schools are unfair to non- 
members. 
II. They seek to control all school elections, for 
A. They are undemocratic. 
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III. They should be prohibited. 
IV. Of 800 principals interviewed, 95 per cent condemned _ 
the societies for selfish school politics. 
A. They avowedly make no provision for the general 
social good of the school. 


The above arrangement fails to indicate the relations 
of parts; it does not make clear just what division of 
the proof each statement helps to establish. The follow- 
ing arrangement, on the other hand, shows precisely 
what work each statement performs. 


Right Form 


Secret societies should be prohibited for 
I. They are undemocratic, for 

A. They are unfair to non-members, for 
1. They seek to control all school elections, for 
a. Of 800 principals interviewed, 95 per 
cent condemned the societies on this 

ground. 
B. They avowedly make no provision for the social 
good of the whole school. 


10. Each symbol should stand for a SINGLE statement. 
Consider the following double headings : — 


I. The beet sugar industry, which is of slight importance, 
would not be injured by the annexation of Cuba. 
II. Conditions in Cuba have been averse to trade and 
annexation would remedy these conditions, for 

a. Cuba has been in constant revolt. 


Obviously not all of the statements under such double 
headings can stand as proof of both parts of the heading. 
The reader is therefore always bothered and usually 
confused in trying to find out which part of a double 
heading a given sub-statement is supposed to prove. 
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The writer is equally bothered and confused by double 
headings, first in revising his brief and second in writing 
his forensic. His rule should be to prove a single state- 
ment at a time. 

11. Each heading of the refutation should state clearly 
the argument to be refuted. 

Consider the following example of good phrasing : — 


(1) The argument that the Cuban tariff would not be re- 
moved if Cuba were annexed, since the Philippine tariff 
has not been removed, is an unsound analogy, for 

a. The Philippines are not “annexed,” but simply 
“acquired territory” under a military government. 
(For context, see Appendix IV.) 


. Another example is taken from the brief of Burke’s 
speech : — 


(2) Although it is urged that the colonists, if given represen- 
tation, would attack the trade laws, this objection is 
worthless, for 

a, These trade laws are admitted futile. 

b. It is absurd to keep up revenue laws which are 
mischievous in order to preserve trade laws which 
are futile. 

(For context, see Appendix V.) 


The reason for insisting on this rule is emphasized 
in Section III of the eighth chapter. 


RULE FOR THE CONCLUSION 


12. The conclusion should be nothing but a summary, 
without qualification or other change of phrasing, of the 
main parts of the argument, followed by an affirmation 
or denial of the proposition just as tt stands at the head 


of the brief. 
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II. DEVELOPMENT OF A SPECIMEN BRIEF 


The question now arises, How shall we go to work 
to construct a brief? We can present no better answer 
than to draw a brief, step by step, just about as one would 
have to do for any argument. Suppose we take a question 
that covers familiar ground: ‘‘Should secret societies 
in public high schools ‘be prohibited ?” 

Our first task is to analyze the question, according 
to the method fully set forth in the third chapter. In 
so doing, we shall present, as the first material of the 
Introduction, such undisputed facts in the Origin and 
the History of the question and such definitions as may 
be necessary for a right understanding of the Proof. 
We shall also here exclude as extraneous any related 
matter, not properly embodied in the question, which 
might mislead the discussion. We shall then have some- 
thing like the following : — 


FIRST STEP 


Should secret societies in public high schools be pro- 
hibited ? 


INTRODUCTION 


I. Recently secret societies in public high schools have aroused 
great interest in many quarters: 

A. Investigations by the University of Chicago in 1904-05, and 
later by a special committee of the National Education 
Association, have brought the question into public promi- 
nence. 

B. Many school authorities are taking measures to abolish 
secret societies. 

C. Members are protesting vigorously against such action. 

D. Several cases are now before the courts. 


II. The leading facts in the history of the question are as follows: — 
A. In public high schools fraternities and sororities sprang up 


about fifteen years ago, patterned directly after the college 
fraternity. 
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B. For a brief period these societies prospered without exciting 
the active disapproval of educators. 

(1) They increased in numbers and were strengthened 
by chapter systems all over the country. 

C. In 1904 the first movement against secret societies in sec- 
ondary schools was set on foot by President Harper, of the 
University of Chicago. 

D. At the present time the question confronts educators 
whether or not these societies should be prohibited. 


III. For this discussion the terms shall be thus defined: — 

A. To prohibit means to repress directly by constituted school 
authorities. 

B. Secret societies mean national Greek Letter societies of sec- 
ondary public schools, including those for boys and those for 
girls, and all local organizations modeled on them, such as 
Delta Pi and Zeta Beta Psi. 


IV. Any discussion of societies under faculty regulation is consid- 
ered extraneous, in that such societies are not “‘ secret” within 
+ the meaning of the position. 


The next problem is that of finding the main issues. 
This is more difficult, for all the issues can be found only 
through contrasting all the contentions of both sides. 
To find the issues, therefore, demands an extensive 
knowledge of both sides of the question. To be sure, we 
might say, off-hand, that the whole controversy may be 
resolved into two main issues: (1) Would the prohi- 
bition of secret societies benefit the schools? (2) Would 
it benefit the pupils? But we should find, upon investi- 
gation, that the interests of schools cannot be separated 
from the interests of pupils. In other words, these issues 
are not, as they should be, mutually exclusive. Most 
of our evidence could be placed under either head, and 
we should therefore be no better off than before we 
attempted to analyze the question. 

We shall find the issues of the present question by 
making note of all the contentions we can find, in con- 
versation, in reading, and in thinking, on both sides of 
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the question. We shall ignore, for the present, the evi- 
dence in support of these contentions. We shall then 
tersely phrase each contention and write it on a separate 
card. The result is as follows : — 


SECOND STEP 


. Secret societies have immoral tendencies. 

. Secret societies are analogous to college fraternities in meeting a 
social need. 

. School authorities have no jurisdiction legally over the conduct of 
these societies outside of school hours and school buildings. 

. The evils of secret societies can be checked only by the abolition 
of all societies. 

. The immoral practices attributed to secret societies exist in schools 
where there are no secret societies. 

. Secret societies are the result rather than the cause of undemo- 
cratic spirit in schools. 

. Secret societies lower the standard of scholarship through fostering 
idleness. 

. The best method of meeting such evils as exist is through punish- 
ing individual members. 
9. School authorities have a legal right to prohibit any conduct of 

pupils which interferes with the general welfare of the schools. 

10. Secret societies are undemocratic. 

11. Secret societies stimulate their members to attain good scholarship 

for the honor of the society. 


CO SU Ga (Or ee 80 tO et 


We shall now divide our cards into two packs, — 
numbers 1, 4, 7, 9, 10, being on the affirmative, and 
numbers 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 11, on the negative. 

Upon examining these five main contentions of the 
affirmative, we shall discover that three of them, namely 
numbers 1, 7, and 10, concern the effects of secret 
societies on schools and pupils. Accordingly, we shall 
group these three contentions under one head. We shall 
do the same with numbers 2, 5, 6, 11, on the negative 
side. Then, setting all the contentions of one side over 
against all the contentions of the other side, we shall 
have the following Clash of Opinion : — 
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THIRD STEP 
V. In the discussions that have VI. Those who oppose the pro- 


arisen, those who advocate 

the prohibition of secret soci- 

eties support the following 
contentions: — 

A. Secret societies exert bad 
influences over schools 
and pupils, in that 
(1) They have immoral 

tendencies. 


(2) They lower the stand- 
ard of scholarship 
through fostering idle- 
ness. 


(3) They are undemo- 
cratic. 


B. These evils can be checked 
only by the abolition of 
the societies. 


C. School authorities have 
legal right to prohibit any 
conduct of pupils which 
interferes with the gen- 
eral welfare of the schools. 


hibition of secret societies 
hold the following conten- 
tions: — 


A. Secret societies exert good 
influences over schools 
and pupils, in that 
() The immoral prac- 

tices attributed to the 

societies exist in 
schools where there 
are no societies. 

They stimulate their 

members to attain 

good scholarship for 
the honor of the so- 
ciety. 

(3) They are analogous 

to college fraternities 

in meeting a social 
need. 

They are the result 

rather than the cause 

of undemocratic spirit 
in schools. 

B. The best method of meet- 
ing such evils as exist is 
through punishing indi- 
vidual members. 

C. School authorities have 
no jurisdiction — legally 
over the conduct of these 
societies outside of school 
hours and school build- 
ings. 


(2 


wa 


(4 


wa 


Through this Clash of Opinion we shall reach the 


following main issues and subordinate issues : — 


FOURTH STEP 


A. Are secret societies in public high schools on the whole good or bad 
in the influence they exert over schools and pupils? 
This in turn may be resolved into these secondary issues: — 
(1) Do they exert immoral influences ? 
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(2) Do they lower the standard of scholarship? 
(3) Are secret societies socially objectionable through causing 
undemocratic spirit ? 
B. Can such evils as exist be dealt with more successfully by prohibit- 
ing the societies or by punishing individuals? 
C. Can school authorities legally prohibit secret societies ? 


Turning from the Introduction to the Proof, we shall 
now arrange our evidence in groups corresponding to 
the issues. So far, it has been of no consequence which 
side of the proposition we intended to prove. The 
introductory work of analysis, being wholly impartial, 
is the same for both sides. Now we shall take up the 
Proof of the affirmative. As we have carefully made 
note of separate arguments on separate cards,’ we can 
now sort our cards without confusion. Into the first 
group we shall place all of the evidence thus far col- 
lected which tends to prove the first issue. The result 
will be more than we can handle at once. We shall 
therefore arrange this evidence in three groups, corre- 
sponding to the three subordinate issues under the head 
of the first main issue. Into one of these groups we 
shall place all the material bearing on the first subor- 
dinate issue, namely, whether secret societies exert im- 
moral influences over schools and pupils. We shall 
then have the following result : — 


FIFTH STEP 


. The meetings are often scenes of vice. 

Of the 185 principals who reported to the National Education 

Association, only four testified that they had observed no im- 

moral practices. 

3. One principal says, “Their demoralizing influence was constant 
and thoroughly evident.” 

: goune members acknowledge that the meetings are often scenes 

of vice. 


5. A majority of school principals reported to the Chicago Commit- 
* According to the method explained in the third chapter. 


woe 


> 
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tee that drinking, gambling, and late hours are habitual at such 
meetings. 

6. One principal says that pupils do “‘unmanly deeds as a body in 
secret that no one would think of doing openly.” 


Upon examining this evidence we find that 4 and 5 
tend to prove 1, and that 2, 3, and 6 tend to prove that 
school authorities testify almost unanimously to the 
general immoral tendencies of secret societies. Rear- 
ranging these statements, then, according to Rule 9, 
we shall secure the following : — 


SIXTH STEP 


A. They exert immoral influences, for 
1 The meetings are often scenes of vice, for 
a. Former members acknowledge this. 
b. A majority of school principals reported to the Chicago 
2 Committee that drinking, gambling, and late hours are 
habitual at such meetings. 
2. School authorities testify almost unanimously to the general 
immoral tendencies, for 
a. One says, ‘‘‘Their demoralizing influence was constant and 
thoroughly evident.” 
b. Another says that pupils do “unmanly deeds as a body 
in secret that no one would think of doing openly.” 
ce, Of the 185 principals who reported to the National Educa- 
tion Association, only four testified that they had observed 
no immoral tendencies. 


The proof of this point is not yet complete, however, 
since it ignores the contentions of the other side. Those 
who oppose the prohibition of secret societies say that 
all should be spared which manifest no immoral tenden- 
cies, and they cite the societies at Erasmus Hall School 
and Exeter Academy as morally sound. We shall there- 
fore add to our constructive proof the following refuta- 
tion. 

SEVENTH STEP 


‘ 8. Even though the immoral influences of a secret society in a 
given school may not be evident, or even exist at a given time, 
yet all societies should be prohibited, for 
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a. Immorality is likely to appear at any time, for 

x. The above testimony shows a general tendency 
toward immoral practices. 

y. Membership is constantly changing. 

z. A committee of the Portland (Maine) School Board 
says: “Other evils, from which we may now be 
comparatively free, are likely to appear at any 
time.” 

4. Although the societies at Erasmus Hall School, Brooklyn, and 
at Exeter Academy are reported as morally sound, yet these are 
not fair cases, for 

a. They are not really secret societies, for 
1. A faculty member is obliged to attend every meeting. 


We shall next take up the group of cards that tends 
to prove that secret societies lower the standard of 
scholarship, and arrange them according to the rules 
for briefing. In the same way we shall prepare the proof 
for the third subordinate issue, and for the second and 
third of the main issues. In each case we shall mark 
the refutation as such, and give exact references in the 
margin to the sources of our evidence. The result will 
be a complete working brief, which we shall further 
strengthen by the addition of new arguments, authori- 
ties, references, and refutation, and by progressive re- 
arrangement of parts. ‘he following brief is not pre- 
sented as a finished and faultless specimen. It was 
drawn up and used by two students for the purpose of 
a class debate. It is such a piece of work as any student 
ought to be able to prepare after studying the principles 
and illustrations so far set forth. 


IV. COMPLETE WORKING BRIEF 


Secret societies in public high schools should be pro- 
hibited. 


INTRODUCTION 


I. Recently secret societies in public high schools have 
aroused great interest in many quarters. 
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A. Investigations by the University of Chicago in 
1904-05, and later by a special committee of the 
National Education Association, have brought 
the question into public prominence. 

B. Many school authorities are taking measures to 
abolish secret societies. 

C. Members are protesting vigorously against such 
action. 

D, Several cases are now before the courts. 

IJ. The leading facts in the history of the question are as 
follows : — 

A. In public high schools fraternities and sororities 
sprang up about fifteen years ago, patterned 
directly after the college fraternity. 

B. For a brief period these societies prospered with- 

- out exciting the active disapproval of educators. 

(1) They increased in numbers and were 
strengthened by chapter systems all over 
the country. 

C. In 1904 the first movement against secret societies 
in secondary schools was set on foot by President 
Harper, of the University of Chicago. 

D. At the present time the question confronts edu- 
cators whether or not these societies should be 
prohibited. 

III. For this discussion the terms shall be thus defined : — 

A. To prohibit means to repress directly by consti- 
tuted school authorities. 

B. Secret societies mean national Greek Letter socie- 
ties of secondary public schools, including those 
for boys and those for girls, and all local organiza- 
tions modeled on them, such as Delta Pi and Zeta 
Beta Psi. 

IV. Any discussion of societies under faculty regulation is 
considered extraneous, in that such societies are not 
“secret” within the meaning of the proposition. 

V. In the discussions that VI. Those who oppose the 

have arisen those who ad- prohibition of secret so- 
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vocate the prohibition of 
secret societies support the 
following contentions : — 
A. Secret societies exert 
bad influences over 
schools and pupils, in 
that 
(1) They haveimmoral 
tendencies. 


(2) They lower the 
standard of schol- 
arship through fos- 
tering idleness. 


(3) They are undemo- 
cratic. 


B. These evils can be 
checked only by the ab- 
olition of the societies. 


C. School authorities have 
a legal right to prohibit 
any conduct of pupils 
which interferes with 
the general welfare of 
the schools. 


cieties hold the following 
contentions : — 


A. Secret societies exert 


good influences over 

schools and pupils, in 

that 

(1) The immoral 
practices attrib- 
uted to the socie- 
ties exist in schools 
where there are 
no societies. 

(2) They stimulate 
their members 
to attain good 
scholarship for 
the honor of the 
society. 

(3) They are analo- 
gous to college fra- 
ternities in meet- 
ing a social need. 

(4) They are the re- 
sult rather than 
the cause of unde- 
mocratic spirit in 
schools. 


. The best method of 


meeting such _ evils 
as exist is through 
punishing individual 
members. 


. School authorities 


have no jurisdiction 
legally over the con- 
duct of these societies 
outside of school hours 
and school buildings. 
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VII. Through this clash of contentions we reach the following 
issues upon which the question hinges: — 

A. Are secret societies in public high schools on the 
whole good or bad in the influence they exert over 
schools and pupils ? 

This in turn may be resolved into these second- 

ary issues : — 

(1) Do they exert immoral influences ? 

(2) Do they lower the standard of scholarship ? 

(3) Are secret societies socially objectionable 
through causing undemocratic spirit ? 

B. Can such evils as exist be dealt with more success- 
fully by prohibiting the societies or by punishing 
individuals ? 

C. Can school authorities legally prohibit secret 
societies ? 


PROOF 


Secret societies in public high schools should 

be prohibited, for 
I. Secret societies exert bad influences over schools | N. E. A. Proceedings, 
and pupils, for 1905, p. 447. Testi- 
A. They exert immoral influences, for mony of W. H. Smi- 

1. The meetings are often scenes of | l¢¥: of Denver. 
vice, for 

a. Former members acknowledge | (First-hand evidence, 
this. not in print.) 

b. A majority of school principals | School Review, vol. 
reported to the Chicago Com- | xiii, p. 5. 
mittee that drinking, gambling, 
and late hours are habitual at 
such meetings. 

2. School authorities testify almost 
unanimously to the general immoral 
tendencies, for 

a. One says, ‘‘ Their demoralizing | 0. D. Robinson, Prin. 
influence was constant and thor- | of Albany H.S§.,N. Y. 
oughly evident.”’ 

b. Another says that pupils do| Prin. of H. §., Aun 
‘‘anmanly deeds as a body in| Arbor, Mich. 
secret, that no one would think 
of doing openly.”’ 

c. Of the 185 principals who re-| Prin. G. B. Morrison, 
ported to the National Educa- | of St. Louis (all three 
tion Association, only four testi- | 1 N. E. A. Report, 
fied that they had observed no | P: #46) 
immoral tendencies. 


(Refutation.) ’ | 
3. Even though the immoral influ- 
ences of a secret society in a given 
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school may not be evident or even 
exist at a given time, yet all societies 
should be prohibited, for 
a. Immorality is likely to appear 
at any time, for 

a. The above testimony shows 
a general tendency toward 
immoral practices. 

y. Membership is constantly 
changing. 

z. A committee of the Port- 
land (Maine) School Board 
says: ‘‘Other evils, from 
which we may now be com- 
paratively free, are likely 
to appear at any time,”’ 

(Refutation.) 

4, Although the societies at Erasmus 
Hall School, Brooklyn, and at Exe- 
ter Academy are reported as morally 
cones yet these are not fair cases, 

or 
a. They are not really secret soci- 
eties, for 

(1) A faculty member is 
obliged to attend every 
meeting. 

B. Secret societies lower the standard of 
scholarship, for 

1. They foster idleness outside the 
school. 

2. Students who drink and gamble late 
into the night cannot do their best 
work the next morning. 

3. Principals and teachers who are 
elected honorary members often 
toady to members of societies, for 

a. They wish to return the favor 
of election. 

4, Principals and teachers who are not 
honorary members are inclined to 
toady to a society member, for 

a. They have reason to desire elec- 
tion if the societies continue, for 
ax. The society members are 
hostile to teachers who are 
not members. 
b. The societies are intimidating 
forces, for 

x. This is shown by the fear 
of principals to allow the 
use of their names. 

5. They lessen the good which debating 
societies, school papers, and similar 
student activities may yield, for 

a. The societies keep out able 
students, for 

xz. The societies 

cheap politics. 


introduce 
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Daily Eastern Argus 
(Portland, Me.), Nov. 
26, 1907. 


Review of Reviews: 
Sept. 1907, p. 340. 
Artiele by M. Melius. 


Report of Committee 
of the N. E. A. on 
Secret Fraternities, 
G. BB. Morrison, 
Chairman. Found in 
N. E. A. Proceed- 
ings, 1905, p. 445. 
(Hereafter called N. 
E. A. Report.) 


Ne 


E. A. Report, p. 
447. if 


N. E. A. Report, p. 
446. 
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6. They interfere with good order, for 

a. Silly initiation practices tend to 
invade the school. 

6. The national organizations en- 
courage contempt for school 
authority. 

c. They ‘‘foster a clannish spirit 
of insubordination, which re- 
sults in much evil to the good 
order, harmony, discipline.” 

(Refutation.) 

7. Although it is argued that members 
try to attain high scholarship for the 
honor of the society, yet this conten- 
tion is weak, for 

a. They do not honor high scholar- 
ship in electing members. 

b. It is unreasonable to suppose 
that principals would almost 
unanimously oppose a real aid 
to scholarship. 

C. Secret societies are socially objectionable 
through causing undemocratic spirit, for 

il, Metebernit is not based on worth, 

or 

a. The committee in Melrose 
(Mass.) found that membership 
is awarded to ‘‘good dollars, 
good looks and parental wealth.”’ 

b. Principal G. B. Morrison, after 
long investigation, said: ‘I 
have not noticed that their abil- 
ity as students, their manliness, 
or independence of character 
has much to do in their selec- 
tion by fraternities.”’ 

c. They discriminate against the 
poorer classes. 

2. They are not conducive to good citi- 
zenship, for 

a. ite show little respect for 
school law and discipline, for 

az. In Seattle, they showed 
only ‘* contempt for school 
authority.”’ 

y. They are encouraged in 
this by the parent organiza- 
tion. 

b. They train their members in 
corrupt politics, for 

az. They employ the methods 
of the ward boss. 

y. Their members are bound 
by oath to disregard the 
rights of non-members. 

z. Their members are bound 
to vote in school elections, 
not according to the dic- 
tates of conscience, but 
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(C, 2, a, below.) 


Supreme Court of 
Washington;  deci- 
sion fully reported in 
Journal of FEduca- 
tion, Dec. 6, 1906. 


(C, 1, below.) 


F. W. Coburn, in the 
Journal of Educa- 
tion. 


N. E. A. Report. 


Letters from Princi- 
pal Geiger, of Seat- 
tle, in Beta Theta Pi 
Monthly, Feb. 1907, 
p: 306. 


Editorial from the 
Gamma Eta Kappa 
Magazine, quoted in 
above journal. 
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according to the dictates of 
ring-leaders. 
3. They are unfair to non-members, for 
a. They seek to control all school 
elections, for 
x. Of 800 principals inter-| Sum of those re- 
viewed, 95 per cent con-| ported above,  to- 
demned the societies on | gether with the Conn. 
this ground. ee See oust 
b. Discrimination against the poor Tlacation Bence, 
is unfair in public institutions | ¢9.) 
supported by general taxation. 
c. They avowedly make no provi- 
sion for the general social good 
of the school. 
4. a tend to destroy school spirit, 
or 
a. Loyalty to society comes before 
loyalty to sehool. 
b. Facts stated in C, 1, 2, 3, make 
against school unity. 
c. School authorities testify to this 
fact, for 

x. Principals so testified be- | N. E. A. Report. 
fore the Committee of the 
N.E. A. 

y. Principal, Simonds says, | H. D. Simonds, Prin. 
“They kill absolutely all | of Bridgeport (Conn.) 
true school spirit.’’ H.S. 

z. The Trustees of Coburn| Act, abolishing s0- 
Classical Institute say, | cieties at C. C. L, 
‘Secret societies foster in- Bees ee Maine, 
terests inimical to the best | Oct 21; 1907. 
democratic fellowship.” 

(Refutation.}) 

5. Although the alleged social advan- 
tages of college fraternities are ad- 
duced as evidence in favor of high 
school fraternities, yet the analogy is 
unsound, for 

a. College students, being away 
from home, are forced to make 
their own social life. 

b. College fraternities are also un- 
democratic and destructive of 
college spirit. 


(Refutation.) 

D. Although it is held that secret societies 
are the result rather than the cause of 
immoral tendencies, low scholarship, and 
undemocratic spirit among their members, 
since these evils exist where there are no 
eon societies, yet the contention is weak, 

or 
1. Secret societies tend to accentuate 
these evils, for 


1 This refutation (5 under C) is placed here because it is presented in answer to 
an objection to C. The following section of refutation is marked as a main section 
(D) under I, because it is presented in answer to objections to the whole Section I. 


= 


tion. 
III. School authorities have a legal right to prohibit 
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a. A group will do immoral acts 
which individual members of 
the group would not do alone. 

b. Young people waste more time 

when united for pleasure. 

Pupils, when organized, will re- 

sist school authority who would 

never do so individually. 

d. Secret societies draw social lines 
sharply. 


C 


. 
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2. Certain evils considered above grow | (Note: ©, 2, a, y; 2, 


directly out of the initiation oaths. | 2,2; 3 


3, ¢.) 


3. In addition to the evidence cited | Sixty-ninth Annual 
above, we have the unanimous testi- | Report of the Massa- 


mony of the 15 principals and 375 | chusetts 


teachers in Chicago high schools 
characterizing ‘‘the influence of the 
fraternities and societies as harmful 
to scholarship and to discipline, as 
un-American and undemocratic.”’ 

4. It is unreasonable to suppose that 
these hundreds of teachers, with the 
best possible opportunities to know 
the facts, could be unanimously de- 
ceived as to causal relations. 


p. 193. 


II. Such evils as exist can be dealt with more suc- 


cessfully by prohibiting the societies than by 
punishing individuals, for 

A. The evidence shows that the immoral 
practices are pretty general. 

B. The undemocratic tendencies are inherent 
in the very nature of the societies. 

C. The society interferes with school har- 
mony and order by protesting, as a body 
against the punishment of individual 
members. 

D, If need be, a few innocent pupils must 
sacrifice the pleasures of the societies for 
the good of the whole school, for 

1. This is consistent with the purposes 
for which public schools are founded 
and maintained. 

E. The method of punishing individuals is 
unjust, for 

1. Secrecy makes it difficult, if not im- 
possible, for authorities to tell what 
foe page ss deserve most punishment, 

or 
a. The ring-leaders are often the 
most skillful in escaping detec- 


secret societies, for 


A. School authorities are authorized to adopt | Ballinger’s 


Board of 
Education, Jan. 1906, 


Anno- 


and enforce such regulations as may be | tated Codes and Stat- 
deemed essential to the well-being of the | “es, Sec. 2362, Sub- 


school. div. 5. 


B. If pupils do not comply with the regula- | Ballinger, Sec. 2339. 


tions established for the government of 
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the school, ‘‘school directors are author- 
ized to suspend or expel such pupils.” 

C. Decisions based on these provisions have 
been handed down by Supreme Courts, 
for 

1. The ease of Kinzer v. Directors in 

Towa was so decided. 

2. The case of Board of Education v. 

Booth in Kentucky was so decided. 

8. The case of Watson v. City of Cam- 
bridge in Massachusetts was so de- 
cided. 

D. The right to prohibit secret societies has 
been sustained in numerous cases, for 

1. In Seattle, the right of the school 
board to deny members of secret so- 
cieties ‘‘ all the privileges of the high 
school except those of the class- 
room’’ was affirmed by the local 
court. 

This decision was reaffirmed, on 

appeal, by the Supreme Court of the 

State of Washington. 

(Refutation.) 

3. Although the Chicago Courts issued 
an injunction against the Board of 
Edueation in its attempt to suppress 
high school fraternities, yet the de- 
cision did not stand, for 

a. The courts, after mature delib- 
eration, reversed their action, 
and dissolved the injunction. 


2. 


(Refutation.) 

HK. Although it is argued that school author- 
ities cannot prohibit meetings held out- 
side of school buildings and school hours, 
yet courts have ruled otherwise, for, 

1. A Vermont court declared ‘‘ that 
a teacher has the right to punish a 
pupil for an offense committed out 
of school hours and away from the 
school precinct.”’ 
Several courts have declared that 
school authorities have power, 
granted by the state, to exercise con- 
trol over school children wherever 
and whenever such control is neces- 
sary to the general welfare of the 
schools, 
(Refutation.) 

F. Although the ease of State ex rel. Stallard 
v. White, 82 Ind. 278, is cited against the 
legality of our proposition, yet the case is 
beside the point, for 

1. The case concerned applicant before 
his admission to the institution. 
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(Iowa) 105 N. W. 
686. 


(Kentucky) 62 S. W. 
872, 52 L. R. A. 787. 


(Mass.) 32 N. E. 863. 


Wayland v. Board of 
School Directors 
(86 Pacific Reporter); 
also Beta Theta Pi 
Monthly, Feb. 1907, 
p. 300. 


Same source: Deci- 
sion rendered, Au- 
gust 15, 1906. 


Journal of Educa- 
tion, Sept. 1907. 


Lander v. Seaver, 32 
Vt. 114. 


Board of Education 
v. Helston, 32 Ill. 
App. 300. 

Burdick v. Babcock, 
31 Iowa, 562. E 
Deskins v. Gose, 85 
Mo. 485. 

Jones v. Cody, 62 L. 
R. A. 160. 

Other decisions are 
summarized in Hdu- 
cation, Jan. 1908, p. 
265. 


Am. Rep. 496, Su- 
preme Court of In- 
diana. 
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CONCLUSION 


I. Since secret societies in public high schools exert bad influences 
over schools and pupils, morally, intellectually, and socially ; 
in pine Le plan of dealing with individual members cannot eradicate 
the evuls ; 

III. Since it is within the jurisdiction of the law, as stated in general 
principles and affirmed by numerous test cases, to prohibit such 
organizations ; 
eter eho secret societies in public high schools should be pro- 

ibited. 


V. SUMMARY OF THE RULES FOR CONSTRUCTING 
THE BRIEF 


1. A brief should be divided into three parts: In- 
troduction, Proof, and Conclusion. 

2. A brief should contain nothing but complete 
statements. 

3. Each statement should be marked by a single 
symbol to indicate its relation to other statements. 

4. The Introduction should contain as much infor- 
mation and as many of the steps in analysis as 
are necessary for an intelligent reading of the 
Proof. 

5. Each of the steps in analysis should be clearly 
indicated as such. 

6. The Introduction should set forth the main issues. 

7. The Introduction should exclude every state- 
ment which requires proof. 

8. In the Proof each main statement should corre- 
spond to one of the main issues set forth in the 
Introduction, and thus stand as direct proof of 
the truth of the Proposition. 

9. Each sub-statement should help to prove the 
truth of the statement to which it is subordinate. 

10. Each symbol should stand for a single statement. 
11. Each heading of the refutation should state 
clearly the argument to be refuted. 
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12. The conclusion should be nothing but a summary, 
without qualification or other change of phrasing, 
of the main parts of the argument, followed by an 
affirmation or denial of the proposition just as it 
stands at the head of the brief. 


TENTH CHAPTER 


DEVELOPING THE ARGUMENT FROM THE 
BRIEF: RELATION OF THE BRIEF TO THE 
COMPLETE ARGUMENT 


“We doubt whether a man eyer brings his faculties to bear with 
their whole force on a subject until he writes upon it. By attempting 
to seize his thoughts and fix them in an enduring form, he finds them 
vague and unsatisfactory to a degree which he did not suspect, and 
toils for a precision and harmony of views of which he never before 
felt the need.”’ — CHANNING. 


Tue relation of the brief to the complete written argu- 
ment may best be seen by observing them side by side. 
The following brief and argument, substantially in 
their present form, were prepared by a college student 
as a part of his work in a course in argumentative 
writing. This specimen, like that in the last chapter, is 
not presented as a finished masterpiece, but as an il- 
lustration of the kind of work any student may hope 
to do after a conscientious study of the principles and 
illustrations here set forth. The references are omitted 
from this brief, in the interests of simplicity, as the 
present object is to illustrate how the complete argu- 
ment is developed from the brief. The parts of an 
argument should not be labeled with technical terms: 

the terms are here used only for purposes of instruc- 
' tion. In this chapter the complete argument is printed 
only on the right-hand pages, facing the brief on the 
left-hand pages from which the argument in its present 
form was developed 
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STUDENT’S BRIEF 


If it were possible, would a property qualification for the 
exercise of the municipal franchise be desirable ? 


INTRODUCTION 


I. Corruption and inefficiency in the government of Ameri- 
can cities give rise to the question whether there should 
be a property qualification for the exercise of the muni- 
cipal franchise. 


II. “Property qualification” means the restriction of the 
privilege of voting to those who own a certain amount 
of property or pay a certain amount of rent, the amounts 
to vary with local conditions. 


III. The main facts in the history of the question are as 
follows : — 
A. Before the Revolution, each of the thirteen colo- 
nies had a property qualification. 


B. Rhode Island, the only state to retain the pro- 
vision, reduced the restrictions, after Dorr’s Re- 
bellion in 1841, to about their present status. 
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STUDENT’S ARGUMENT 


If it were possible, would a property qualification for the 
exercise of the municipal franchise be desirable ? 


INTRODUCTION 


“The one conspicuous failure in American government,” 
says James Bryce, “has been in the case of municipal admin- 
istration.” This dictum, however distasteful it origin of 
may seem, has been accepted by students of gov- Question. 
ernment everywhere. We may dispute as to the causes of our 
failure in city government, and we may question the efficacy 
of proposed remedies, but we must all agree that our cities are 
corruptly and inefficiently governed. To remedy this condi- 
tion it has been urged that a property qualification for the 
exercise of the municipal franchise is desirable. 

“ The proposed property qualification has the following gen- 
eral provisions: Only persons, not otherwise excluded, who 
own a certain amount of property or pay a certain pefinition 

annual rental, shall have the right to vote in mu- ° Terms. 

nicipal elections; and the amount of property or annual rental 
required shall be fixed according to local conditions, by local 
boards of unbiased statisticians. Thus the qualification would 
vary according to local condition, but in each case it would be 
intended to disfranchise the poorer element in the community. 

The proposed plan for restricting the franchise is by no, 
means a new and untried device. Before the American Revo- 
lution there existed in each of the thirteen colonies History of 
a property qualification. The Revolution, how- Question. 
ever, bringing with it the theory of the equality of man, led 
to the abolition of the limitation in all the states except Rhode 
Island. 

In Rhode Island the popular feeling against the few pro- 
perty-holders who controlled the suffrage became so bitter that 
in 1841 a large part of the populace, led by Captain Dorr, 
rebelled, and as a result the qualification was reduced so as to 
admit to the suffrage all who owned $134 worth of real estate 
or paid an annual rental of #9. Since 1841, slight amendments 
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C. During the last half century the corruption in city 
government has been aggravated by two chief 
causes : — 

(1) There has been a great increase of immi- 
gration. 

(2) There has been a great influx from country 
to city. 


D. In 1883, a committee of the New York Legislature 
reported in favor of a property qualification. 


E. In 1887, a similar committee in Pennsylvania 
reported against a property qualification. 


F. A recent proposal to abolish the Rhode Island 
qualification, by amending the Constitution, was 
rejected. 


IV. Those who favor a property qualification for the exer- 
cise of the municipal franchise hold the following con- 
tentions : — 

A. A property qualification would reduce corruption, 
in that 
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have been made to the Rhode Island qualification, but it is 
essentially as reformed at that date. 

_ For several years after Dorr’s rebellion, the property quali- 
fication was a dead issue. But a change was taking place 
in American cities. There began, about 1850, a tremendous 
increase in immigration from Europe, and the immigrants 
largely settled in the cities. Furthermore, because of the 
increase in our manufacturing, there was an influx from the 
country to the city. Both of these causes led to a rapid in- 
crease in our urban population, and with this increase came 
corruption and extravagance. 

In 1883, Governor Tilden (observing the shameful mis- 
government of the cities of the Empire State) appointed a 
committee of the New York Legislature to consider the ad- 
visability of a property qualification for the exercise of suf- 
frage. This committee, consisting of twelve Assemblymen, 
reported unanimously in favor of a modified property qualifi- 
cation. It proposed that in each city there should be a finance 
committee to raise and spend all money, and to be elected 
by those who owned over $500 worth of property or paid an 
annual rental of $250; all other municipal officers should be 
elected by universal manhood suffrage. This report, however, 
was never acted upon. ~ 

Again, in 1887, a similar committee was appointed by the 
Governor of Pennsylvania. This committee reported against 
a property qualification; for “a qualification requiring the 
ownership of $500 worth of property or the payment of an 
annual rental of $250 would exclude from the franchise many 
desirable voters, while it would not exclude the tenants of low 
grog-shops and other disreputable establishments.” 

The last legislative proposal relative to the property quali- 
fication was a proposed amendment to the Rhode Island con- 
stitution, for abolishing the Rhode Island qualification. This 
amendment, however, was rejected. 

Having briefly reviewed the history of the proposed remedy, 
let us examine the arguments advanced in its favor. It is 
urged that a property qualification would reduce Affirmative 
corruption, since it would disfranchise the cor- Arguments. 
rupt element and deprive the bosses of their support. It is 
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(1) It would disfranchise the corrupt element. 
(2) It would deprive the bosses of their support. 
B. Those who would be disfranchised should not 
have the privilege of voting, in that 
(1) They are for the most part improvident, 
lazy, and illiterate. 
(2) They have no stake in the government. 
C. The disfranchised element would still be trained 
in voting, in that 
(1) They would vote in state and national 
elections. 
V. Those who oppose such a qualification hold the follow- 
ing contentions : — 
A. A property qualification would not greatly reduce 
corruption, in that 
(1) The economic standing of an individual is 
no fair test of character or of judgment. 
(2) The corrupting element would not be 
disfranchised. 
B. A property qualification would disfranchise those 
who should have the right to vote, in that 
(1) Many poor people have good character and 
good judgment. 
(2) The best government results from the 
representation of all classes. 
C. A property qualification would produce serious 
evils, in that 
(1) It would retard public improvement. 
(2) It would remove the educational force of 
universal suffrage. 
(3) It would increase social unrest. 
D. The evils of city government can be better reme- 
died by other means. 
VI. The question of the legality of the proposed plan is 
extraneous, in that 
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held, further, that those who would be disfranchised should 
not vote, since they are for the most part improvident, lazy. 
and illiterate, and since they have no stake in the govern- 
ment. Finally, it is said that the proposed plan would not 
deprive any men of training in citizenship, since they could 
still vote in state and national elections. 


Those who oppose a property qualification maintain that 
a property qualification would not, as its friends contend, 
greatly reduce corruption, for the reasons that the Negative 
economic standing of an individual is no fair test Arsuments. 
of his character and judgment, and the corrupting element 
would not be disfranchised. The opponents of the plan eon- 
tend further that it would disfranchise those who should be 
allowed to vote, for many poor people have good character 
and good judgment, and the best government can be attained 
only when all classes of society have fair representation. Asa 
third contention it is held that a property qualification would 
produce serious evils, since it would retard public improve- 
ment, it would remove the educational force of universal suf- 
frage, and it would increase social unrest. Further opposition 
is based on the contention that the present evils of municipal 
government can be better remedied by other means. 


Before moving to a consideration of these contentions, 
however, it may be well to fix clearly the limits of the question. 
In the first place, it should be noted that we need pyotnsion of 
not here consider the legality of a property quali- Extraneous 
fication. Although there are those who question se 
the right of the state to limit the suffrage, yet the decisions 
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A. The Supreme Court has decided that question. 


B. The proposition rules out that question by the 
phrase, “‘if it were possible.” 


VII. The discussion can be further limited, in that 
A. We admit that our city governments are corrupt 
and inefficient. 


B. For present purposes, we waive the question 
whether those who would be disfranchised would 
surrender their right without violent opposition. 


VIII. This clash of opinion and narrowing of the question 
reveals the following main issues : — 


. Would the property qualification reduce corrup- 
tion and inefficiency in our cities ? 

. Should those who would thus be disfranchised 
have the privilege of voting ? 

. Would a property qualification lead to serious 
evils ? 

. Could the present evils in city government be 
better remedied by other means? 


C= Cue Gy fp 


PROOF 
A property qualification for the exercise of the municipal 
franchise is undesirable, for 


I. A property qualification would not reduce corruption 
and inefficiency in our cities, for 
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of the Supreme Court, in the cases of the educational and 
residence qualifications, hold that the extent of the suffrage is 
within the power of the state to decide. Moreover, the propo- 
sition we are now discussing expressly limits the discussion to 
the desirability of the proposed plan. Into this question we 
need not enter. 

Furthermore, it is not necessary to convince any one that 
our city governments are corrupt and inefficient. We accept 
as an axiom that our larger cities need reform, samittea ana 
and we saall here consider only the merits of the Waived Mat- 
proposed reforms. Finally, for the purposes of 
this discussion, we waive consideration of the question whether 
those who now enjoy the suffrage, and who would be disfran- 
chised by the proposed limitation, would be willing peaceably 
to surrender their right, if it seemed necessary for the general 
welfare. 

* We are therefore ready to deal with the merits and demerits 
of the proposed property qualification, aside from its legality 
or practicability. We are prepared to consider it main ’ 
judiciously, as citizens realizing the shameful ssues. 
conditions in our cities, and intent on finding an adequate 
and suitable remedy. The issues that we must consider are: 
First, would the property qualification reduce corruption and 
inefficiency in our cities? Second, should those who would 
thus be disfranchised have the privilege of voting? Third, 
would a property qualification lead to serious evils? and 
fourth, could the present evils in our city government be better 
remedied by other means? 


PROOF 


The advocates of a property qualification confidently assert 
that it would remove corruption and inefficiency from our 
cities, because, as they say, it would remove the First Issue: 
element in our electorate which is responsible for pri 
corruption. In this they assume that the poorer affirmative 
element in a community is prima facie the corrupt Contention. 
element. It is perfectly true that our criminal courts handle 
more residents of the slum districts than of the middle or 


upper class of the community. It is also true that the city 
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A. The economic standing of an individual is no fair 
test of his virtue or civic ability, for 
(1) Poverty and corruption do not necessarily 
go hand in hand. 


B. It would not disfranchise the corrupting element, 
for 

(1) It would not disfranchise the men who buy 
contracts and votes, for 

a. These men have plenty of ill-gotten 
gain. 

(2) Although it is held that such a plan would 
deprive the bosses of their support, yet this 
is not the outcome of experience, for 

a. Rhode Island bosses still find men to 
corrupt, for 
x. Governor Garvin says that brib- 
ery at elections is practiced in 
every Rhode Island city. 
y. Lincoln Steffens says the cities 
of Rhode Island are among the 
most corrupt in the Union. 
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boss exerts more control over the slum-dwellers than over the 
upper or middle classes. But it is a long leap from these 
facts to the above conclusion. To say that since a certain 
locality is poor and corrupt, therefore poor people are as a 
class corrupt, seems to be a case of hasty generalization. 
Surely such reasoning cannot be used in favor of a radical 
change in local government. The fundamental question that 
arises here is, Can the economic standing of an individual be 
considered a fair test of his virtue or civic ability. Granted 
that a man is poor, — very poor, — that he lives in a locality 
where rents are very cheap, is that prima facie evidence that 
he is corrupt ? If not, why will disfranchising this class of our 
citizens reduce corruption ? The reason is not clear. It is not 
clear that the state can draw a line through society and say, 
“Here on the one hand are the property holders and those 
who pay a high or moderate rent, with virtue; and, on the other 
hand, here are the non-property holders and low-rent payers, 
with corruption.” 

That this attempt to disfranchise the corrupt is ill-adapted 
is further shown by the fact that it would not disfranchise the 
corrupting element, — the men who buy contracts and employ 
“floaters” and “ward-heelers.”” These men, as a rule, live in 
affluence on the money they can steal from the public, and 
they would still be free to pursue their corrupt practices. But 
the advocates of the property qualification would answer, 
“No, the people who put these city corrupters in power would 
be disfranchised, so that the corrupt bosses would thus lose 
their support.’ The fact is, however, that in Rhode Island, 
where the “submerged tenth” is disfranchised, the corrupt 
bosses still get into power and find people to corrupt. Accord- 
ing to Governor Garvin’s report to the legislature in 1901, 
every city in Rhode Island is contaminated by bribery at 
election time, and according to Lincoln Steffens the cities of 
Rhode Island are among the most corruptly governed in the 
Union. Evidently political corruption is not peculiar to the 
poorer classes of our city population. It permeates society, 
and is as likely to crop out on Fifth Avenue as on Cherry Hill. 

If further proof is needed that a property qualification 
would not reduce corruption, we may turn to the experience 
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C. The property qualification in the cities of England 
did not reduce corruption. . 


II. Those who would be disfranchised by a property qual- 
ification should have the privilege of voting, for 


A. Many of these contribute an honest, progressive 
element to our electorate, for 
(1) Many clerks, students, and young pro- 
fessional men of good character and good 
judgment are very poor. 
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of England. England has had a property qualification from 
time immemorial. Yet up to 1883 the city governments were 
as corrupt as any that now exist. In that year a committee 
of Parliament was appointed to investigate conditions. The 
report of this committee shows that though the lower elements 
were excluded from the franchise, yet the most shameful cor- 
ruption was practiced at city elections all over England. The 
full report of this committee is given in the Appendix of 
Mr. Ivin’s Machine Politics. But the significant thing about 
this report is that it led to a sane and effective remedy for 
English corruption, — not to further limitation of the fran- 
chise, but to the passage of Corrupt Practices Acts. Since 
1883 corruption has become rare in English cities, and English- 
men may proudly boast that they have the best governed cities 
of the world. 

From the above, then, we may conclude that both reason 
and experience show that a property qualification would not 
reduce corruption in our cities. 

Next we must consider whether those who would be ex- 
cluded by a reasonable property qualification ought to be 
excluded. The advocates of a property qualifica- Second Issue: 
tion affirm that the people who would be disfran- be am 
chised would be improvident, lazy, or illiterate, astirmative 
else they would own property or pay a rent suffi- Contention. 
cient to qualify them. Now, although we willingly concede 
that many of our city poor are lazy, improvident, and illiter- 
ate, which indeed may be said of other classes in the com- 
munity, yet we contend that many of the city poor are not 
so, and would make desirable voters. There are in all of 
our cities many young men— clerks, students, and profes- 
sional men — whose character and judgment contribute an 
honest, progressive element to our electorate, and yet who 
are under the necessity of living in cheap dwellings. A large 
number of men of this type would be disfranchised by any 
effective property qualification. These men for the most part 
have all the qualities that go to make good voters. Could we 
afford to disfranchise these voters under any circumstances ? 
Would not the remedy be worse than the disease ? 

But there is another phase of this question which demands 
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B. All men have a stake in the government, for 
(1) Although it is held that only those who pay 
the city bills should spend the money, yet 
this is based on a false assumption, for 

a. A city is a political rather than a busi- 
ness organization. 

b. The right of government does not 
proceed from property-holding, but 
just the opposite. 

(2) The health, safety, and convenience of every 
person depends on efficient city government. 


C. The best government is that in which all classes 
are represented, for 


(1) This is an axiom of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 


(2) This is the testimony of Gladstone. 


(3) This is the testimony of ex-Mayor Low. 
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our attention. Those who favor a property qualification assert 
that people who do not pay taxes have no stake in the city 
government. The people who pay the city bills, they say, 
should decide how the money is spent. This sounds plausible 
enough at first, but evidently it is founded on the false assump- 
tion that the city is a business rather than a political insti- 
tution. It is based on the idea that the right of government 
proceeds from property-holding, while the fact is recognized 
by all civilized peoples that the right of property-holding 
proceeds from the government. The former is the feudal 
idea; the latter is the democratic idea. 

Having straightened out our premises, let us see whether 
it is true that those who would be disfranchised have no stake 
in the government. We have found that a city government 
is a political institution. Its function is not to make or save 
money, but to administer to the needs of the people. If the 
sewerage or water department does not do its work, the health 
of every citizen is endangered. Bacilli are no respecters of 
persons. If the fire department is inefficient, the life and 
property of every citizen is endangered. If the park and street 
departments are poorly administered, all are inconvenienced. 
If the officers are incapable or dishonest, the health, safety, 
and convenience of every citizen is neglected. The obvious 
conclusion is that every citizen has a stake in the city govern- 
ment. 

And, finally, all classes should vote, because the best gov- 
ernment is that in which all classes are represented. Volumes 
might be written on this thesis. The history of Greece, of 
Rome, and of the feudal empires might be cited. But it seems 
scarcely necessary to prove a proposition which was accepted 
as axiomatic by the founders of this country, and which indeed 
was stated as an axiom in our Declaration of Independence. 
As Gladstone says, in his Gleanings of Past Years, “Each 
class knows something, and something material to the general 
welfare, which the other classes do not know. There are some 
questions on which the lower class is better fitted to decide 
than the upper class.” And, to quote ex-Mayor Low, “In 
government we need the influence of the class that feels as well 
as of the class that thinks.” 
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III. A property qualification would produce serious evils, for 
A. It would retard public improvement, for 


(1) The interests of property holders and of the 
public conflict, for 


a. This was shown in the opposition of 
tax-payers to the Beacon Street 
Boulevard. 


b. This was shown, in 1892, in the ob- 
jection of tax-payers to granting 
needed funds for New York City 
schools. 


c. This was shown in the opposition of 
Hartford tax-payers to installing a 
water system. 
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Then we are ready to conclude that those who would be 
disfranchised by a property qualification ought to be allowed 
to vote, since many of them would be desirable voters, all of 
them have a stake in the government, and the best government 
is realized when all classes are represented. 

A further question arises, whether a property qualification 
would bring with it certain alleged evils. First, would it retard 
public improvement ? One of the vital interests of mpira issue : 
every property holder is to keep the tax-rate low. first sub- 

On the other hand, public improvements tend to‘?! 

raise the tax-rate. Here is an apparent conflict between the 
interests of the property holder and of the public. The advo- 
cates of a property qualification assert that though in theory 
the interests conflict, yet in practice they do not, because 
what is good for the public is good for the property holder. 
Unfortunately for the proposed remedy, this is not always the 
case. Only last week the mayor of Boston proposed that a 
boulevard should be laid out between the houses facing on 
Beacon Street and the river. This idea appeals to the public. 
The proposed boulevard would add much to the beauty of the 
river front and to the excellence of Boston’s park system. Yet 
the property holders object. This illustrates how a conflict 
might arise between the property holders and the public. 

But the objection may arise that this example is too limited 
in its application, that it is an exceptional case. For this rea- 
son I shall state briefly a case vouched for by Professor A. B. 
Hart. In New York City, in 1892, the school system was of a 
low standard. Hundreds of children from the slum districts 
could not get accommodations in the schools, and the teachers 
were incapable because the salary fund was inadequate. Ob- 
serving this, a body of citizens started an agitation for im- 
provement in the system. But no sooner had the proposal been 
made than the property-holding interests objected. As citizens 
they thought education a good thing, but as property holders 
they objected to the improvement because it would raise the 
tax-rate. 

Another case is cited in the Harvard Register of April, 
1905, where Charles Dudley Warner is quoted as saying that 
the health of Hartford, Connecticut, his own city. was neg- 
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d. This was shown in Providence. 


B. It would take away the educational force of uni- 


versal suffrage, for F 


(1) Although it is held that the educational 
force of state and national elections will 
still remain, yet this is insufficient, for 


a. We must interest our alien citizens 
first through simple matters which 
are close to their daily life, for 

x. They cannot understand national 
issues. 
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lected, because the property holders of the city opposed the 
installment of a decent water system, on the ground that it 
would raise the tax-rate. 

And, finally, to observe a case where there is a property 
qualification, and where this conflict between the property 
holder and the public is now going on, we may note conditions 
in Providence, Rhode Island. Mr. Low, in his speech before 
the Harvard Political Club last year, said that, after he had 
spoken before a Providence audience on this very subject, one 
of the citizens came up to him and said, “Mr. Low, what you 
say about the property qualification retarding public improve- 
ment is exactly true. Twenty men have held this city back for 
twenty years.” 

A further objection to the property qualification in cities is 
that it would take away the educational force of universal 
suffrage. President Eliot, in his Five American ppira tissue: 
Contributions, names as one of the five contribu- second sub- 
tions of the United States to civilization the edu- 
cational force of universal suffrage. No one disputes this. 
Those who favor a property qualification admit that universal 
suffrage is a great educator, but they assert that they do not 
propose to take away this force. Universal suffrage will still 
exist in state and national elections, and the new citizen will 
get his political education in voting for the governor and the 
President. They assert further that municipal campaigns are 
not educative anyway, since they involve a discussion of men 
and not of issues. Both of these arguments, however, overlook 
the fact that if we are to get our alien citizens interested in our 
political system, we must approach them on matters that come 
near to them and that are sufficiently simple for them to under- 
stand. The alien citizen of the lower class, of which we have so 
many, is not interested in and cannot understand our tariff 
questions, financial questions, Panama Canal questions, and 
the like. We must approach him on the things that he meets 
in his daily life, the parks where he takes his recreation, the 
schools where his children are educated. It is on these ele- 
mentary questions that he must get his primary political edu- 
cation, and having mastered these, he is fitted to understand 
the more difficult discussions of state and national campaigns. 
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C. It would aggravate the social unrest in our cities, 
for 
(1) The property question is at the root of the 
present unrest, for 
a. Socialists oppose the system of private 


property. 


IV. The present evils of the city government could be better 
remedied by other means, for 


A. Corrupt Practices Acts would tend to eliminate 
corruption in elections, for 
(1) This has been the experience in England. 
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Hence it is clear that the educative force of universal suffrage 
is most effective in our city campaigns, and that a property 
qualification would take away this force. ; 

A third objection to the proposed remedy is that it would 
aggravate the social unrest in our cities. There is to-day a 
growing unrest in our cities, and the property mpnira Issue: 
question is at the root of it. The Socialist thinks third sub- 
that the community should own all property. The Sele 
Labor Unionist looks with envy on the affluence of his em- 
ployer, ieeling that he does not get his share of the profits of 
industry. Consider the ill-feeling that would be engendered * 
if the man of small means were still further antagonized by 
exclusion from the franchise. The significance of this consider- 
ation cannot be over-emphasized. It assumes its true impor- 
tance when we recall that Dorr’s Rebellion in Rhode Island 
was directly caused by the device that is now proposed for our 
municipal elections. 

Now that we have examined the property qualification and 
found that it would not be a desirable remedy for the present 
evils, we may be asked to propose something a ie 
better. The task of reforming is not a simple one. 

Yet there are several simple remedies which have produced 
such good results elsewhere that we suggest them for con- 
sideration., 

One of the most palpable of our municipal evils, and one 
that can most easily be reformed, is corrupt practices at elec- 
tions. Bribery, treating, and repeating are common in all 
large American cities. In this regard we might well take a 
lesson from England. In England, as mentioned above, the 
most shameful abuses at elections were remedied by the pas- 
sage of a Corrupt Practices Act, which put a large penalty on 
all attempts to influence a man’s vote by the use of money. 
These laws were passed when English cities were among the 
most corruptly governed in the world. ‘To-day, English cities 
are the best governed. The elections, which formerly were 
mere business transactions, to-day represent the will of the 
people. The lesson seems obvious. 

Another evil that should be remedied in our cities is the 
spoils system. The simple effective remedy for this is an 
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B. An extension of the civil service would further 
remedy the evils of the spoils system. 


C. The employment of expert heads of departments 
would increase efficiency, for 


(1) This is the testimony of President Eliot. 


(2) This has been the experience of England. 


CONCLUSION 


I. Since a property qualification for the exercise of the 
municipal franchise would not reduce corruption and 
inefficiency ; 

II. Since those who would be distrsnchized by such a 
property qualification should have the privilege of 
voting; 

II. Since a property qualification would produce serious 
evils; 

IV. Since the present evils of city government could be bet- 
ter remedied by other means; 

Therefore, a property qualification for the exercise of the 

municipal franchise is undesirable. 
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extension of the Civil Service; and in spite of the spoilsmen, 
we are slowly getting it. We would have an almost ideal 
government if all appointed officers secured their positions 
by the Civil Service. But this is said to be impossible, because 
there are many positions for which there can be no appropriate 
test, as in the case of ashmen. The system, however, is capable 
of a much broader application than at present. If we cannot 
have a whole loaf, a half of one will help somewhat. 

Another proposed reform is the employment of highly 
trained heads of departments. The present system of appoint- 
ing prominent politicians as heads of departments, in return 
for election work, has nothing in reason or experience to com- 
mend it. It must be held largely responsible for the present 
mal-administration. President Eliot says, “Good city govern- 
ment has now become absolutely impossible in the United 
States without the employment of expert heads of depart- 
ments.” The excellent government of English cities is held 
(by men who have studied the question, — Munro, Lowell, 
Eliot, Bryce) to be due in a large measure to the system of 
permanent expert department heads. 


PERORATION 


The road to reform, then, seems clear. The remedy for the 
present evils of city government, great as they unquestionably 
are, lies not in a restriction which, because it is no fair test of 
virtue or civic ability, disfranchises honest men and leaves the 
present bosses free to continue their corrupt work. The remedy 
lies not in a plan which is based on the false assumption that 
only those who pay taxes have a stake in the city government, 
and on the equally false assumption that the best government 
can be secured by refusing representation to the poorer 
classes, — an idea unfair, undemocratic, and un-American. 
The remedy lies, not in a plan which would retard public 
improvement by fostering the cupidity of tax-payers; which 
would take away the educational force of universal suffrage 
just where it is most needed, — a plan the very nature of which 
would aggravate the already growing social unrest in our large 
cities. On the other hand, it seems clear that the most effective 
methods of municipal reform are those which have been so 
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successful in the cities of England, after the property quali- 
fication proved a miserable failure. The crying need of corrupt 
American city politics is by no means a property qualification, 
but methods which experience has proved to be efficient and 
free from the attendant evils of a property qualification. We 
need, above all, corrupt practices acts, an extension of the 
Civil Service, and experts at the heads of our city depart- 
ments. 


ELEVENTH CHAPTER 


DEVELOPING THE ARGUMENT FROM THE 
BRIEF: THE PRINCIPLES AND QUALITIES 
OF STYLE 


“What Socrates used to say, that ‘all men are sufficiently eloquent 
in that which they understand, is plausible, but not true. It would be 
nearer the truth to say that no man can be eloquent on a subject that 
he does not understand; and that, if he understands a subject never 
so well, but is ignorant of how to form and polish his speech, he 
cannot express himself eloquently even about what he does under- 
stand.” — CIcERo. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF STYLE 


Tue development of the finished argument from the 
brief should proceed with due regard to those rhetorical 
principles with which every student should be familiar 
before attempting to write an argument.’ The principle 
of Unity counsels the exclusion of all matter which does 
not tend to explain or to prove the proposition; each 
division of the argument should stick to the point. The 
principle of Emphasis counsels that disposition of parts 
which will most nearly indicate their relative impor- 
tance; the emphatic places should be held by ideas 
that deserve such distinction. The principle of Coher- 
ence counsels logical sequence of thought; the relation 
of the parts to each other should be unmistakable. 
Careful observance of these three principles helps to 


1 This study of Argumentation presupposes a study of Rhetoric 
and English Composition such as that covered by Barrett Wendell’s 
English Composition (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1891), or 
Hammond Lamont’s book under the same title and by the same pub- 
lishers (1907). % 
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secure all the rhetorical qualities of effective argumenta- 
tive discourse. 


I. UNITY 


One should hew to the line of his argument. The facts 
of history, no matter how important they may be in 
themselves; the statements of authority, no matter how 
intrinsically interesting; the tempting anecdotes, no 
matter how amusing; the personal remarks, no matter 
how just; over all these things which seek to thrust their 
way into an argument, the principle of Unity stands 
guard. For admission all things must show, as creden- 
tials, sufficient evidence of their importance in explain- 
ing or in proving the proposition. 

If the principle of Unity has guarded well the brief, — 
if every statement in the Introduction helps to explain 
the meaning of the proposition, and every statement 
in the Proof helps to establish the statement under 
which it stands, — the brief will serve to check the natu- 
ral tendency of a writer to wander from the point. If a 
writer or speaker leaves his subject, he cannot blame 
his readers or hearers for leaving him. He should not 
forsake the highway of his argument to chase a butter- 
fly, be it ever so alluring. 


Ul. EMPHASIS 


A traveler gazes across the unbroken level of the 
prairie; he sees nothing, and he retains only a feeling 
of weariness and monotony. The same effect is pro- 
duced by an argument all the parts of which are pre- 
sented on one dead level. If a writer does not perceive 
the parts which deserve distinction, he is not prepared 
to write; if he does not emphasize the parts which de- 
serve distinction, he cannot be sure whether his readers 
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will retain the essential or the relatively insignificant. 
He can be sure of this, — that they will not retain both. 
Neither readers nor hearers remember all the details 
of a long argument. Let them forget, if they must, the 
matters of secondary importance. The vital points they 
must not forget. 

These vital points may be emphasized by skillful 
repetition. Again and again Douglas asserted “the 
right of the people of a state to settle the question of 
slavery tor themselves,’ and demanded “obedience to 
the decision of the highest tribunal in the land, the 
Supreme Court.” In the same debates Lincoln reverted 
repeatedly to his main contention: “A house divided 
against itself cannot stand; this government cannot 
endure permanently half slave and half free.” For 
purposes of refutation Lincoln reminded his audiences 
time and again that Douglas had said, “I do not care 
whether slavery is voted up or down.”’ The main con- 
tentions of an argument should be expressed in phrases 
so clear, exact, and striking that they will bear frequent 
repetition. 

On account of the peculiarities of spoken discourse, 
the speaker has special need of repetition. He must 
revert often to the crucial points, viewing them from 
new standpoints, — in the concrete and in the abstract, 
positively and negatively, first as applied to one subject 
and then as applied to another. Not half of an ordinary 
audience will grasp his main contentions in the first 
phrasing. He must repeat them until they are clear to 
all. 

While employing repetition for the sake of clearness 
to all, a speaker must introduce such variety that he 
will be wearisome to none. For the moment he employs 
this device to excess, he sacrifices the very object of his 
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repetition. When students, on first acquiring some skill 
in analysis, become impressed with the importance of 
method, their faith is all too evident. They present 
their outlines too often in bald form, and, for want of 
other material, weaken their rebuttal speeches with 
repeated outlines until the audience wonders whether 
there is any real substance upon which to employ the 
admirable method. A college debating team, opposing 
the passage of a bill for shipping subsidies, phrased 
the central theme of their argument well when they 
declared, ‘‘Subsidies take money from the pockets of 
all the people in order to fill the pockets of the few.” 
But excessive repetition left the assertion at the end of 
the last rebuttal speech all empty and forspent, precisely 
at that point where the argument needed greatest 
vigor. 

Among the overworked methods of emphasis is the 
rhetorical question. This implies an answer favorable 
to the case of the speaker. It depends for its effect on 
the certainty that the auditors will answer the question 
according to the speaker’s wishes. At the close of a 
speech a debater said, “Let me ask why foreign ship 
companies are now lobbying against the subsidy bill ?” 
The speaker left his audience asking the same question, 
and the further question whether the implied fact was 
true, for he had yielded to the temptation of using the 
rhetorical question in place of evidence. Such a ques- 
tion is not proof; it may be used only to emphasize 
proof. 

The following quotation illustrates the use of the 
rhetorical question in the persuasive appeal, following 
the proof : — 


The senator from Massachusetts tells us that the tariff is 
not an eastern measure, and treats it as if the East had no 
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interest in it. The senator from Missouri insists it is not a 
western measure, and that it has done no good to the West. 
The South comes in, and in the most earnest manner represents 
to you that this measure, which we are told “is of no value to 
the East or the West,” is “utterly destructive of our interests.” 
We represent to you that it has spread ruin and devastation 
through the land and prostrated our hopes in the dust. We 
solemnly declare that we believe the system to be wholly 
unconstitutional and a violation of the compact between the 
states and the Union; and our brethren turn a deaf ear to our 
complairts, and refuse to relieve us from a system “which 
not enriches them, but makes us poor indeed.”’ Good God! 
Mr. President, has it come to this? Do gentlemen hold the 
feelings and wishes of their brethren at so cheap a rate that 
they refuse to gratify them at so small a price? Do gentlemen 
value so lightly the peace and harmony of the country that 
they will not yield a measure of this description to the affec- 
tionate entreaties and earnest remonstrances of their friends ? 
Do gentlemen estimate the value of the Union at so low a price 
that they will not even make one effort to bind the states to- 
gether with the cords of affection? And has it come to this ? 
Is this the spirit in which this government is to be administered ? 
If so, let me tell gentlemen the seeds of dissolution are already 
sown, and our children will reap the bitter fruit.’ 


As the man in the gallery throws the calcium light 
on that part of the stage to which he would direct atten- 
tion, so the writer must employ all the illuminating 
devices of rhetoric to brighten the most important 
parts of his argument. He should first consider what 
points must be emphasized at any cost; he should 
then contrive to place these in the high lights. Mean- 
time the less important details fall into the relatively 
obscure background. The high lights of a discourse are 
the beginning and the end. The beginning must get a 


' From a speech of Hayne, delivered in the United States Senate, 
January 21, 1830. 
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fair start for the argument by enlisting the interest in the 
right direction ; the middle part must drive the argument 
home; the end must clinch the point. Other means of 
emphasis are apt metaphors and similes, sudden turns 
of phrase, epigrams, climax, concrete terms, and terse 
sentences. But the first law of emphasis concerns po- 
sition; the ideas which deserve distinction must fall in 
the most emphatic places. 


Ill. COHERENCE 


An argument without coherence is like a forest with- 
out a trail; a writer’s duty is to blaze the trail. Nay, 
he should do more. He should take the reader by the 
hand, smooth the way, warn him when the path divides, 
point out each step. Language is at best but “a poor 
bull’s-eye lantern wherewith to show off the vast cathe- 
dral of the universe.’’ Imperative, then, that one who 
uses this poor lantern to illuminate thought should 
throw what light he has along the path ahead. Other- 
wise the reader, if led at all, will but stumble along, 
this way and that, over strange and uneven ground to 
an unknown end, like a blindfolded neophyte led to 
initiation. 

No man is likely to secure coherence by chance or 
inspiration: it demands care — painstaking and unre- 
mitting. In a good brief the causal connection be- 
tween each statement and that which it is adduced to 
prove is clearly indicated by means of special indenta- 
tion and arbitrary symbols. In a written forensic these 
devices must give way to rhetorical aids. The logical 
sequence of thought must be made clear by means of 
connective words and transitional sentences. 

The most common fault in the presentation of evi- 
dence is the failure to show precisely what part it plays 
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in the whole argument. This failure is sometimes due 
to the fact that secondary matters are not properly sub- 
ordinated to the main issues. Yet evidence can be of 
value only through causal connection with these main 
issues. If this connection is obscure, the evidence counts 
for nothing but confusion. If the bearing of the evidence 
is not felt at the time when it is presented, usually the 
bearing is not felt at all. The evidence then cumbers 
the argument as so much dead matter. In every art 
the merit of each detail is its subserviency to the whole 
design. If a piece of evidence is put forward as if for 
its own sake, with no definitely expressed relation to 
other parts, it breaks the chain of thought. The whole 
argument then lacks sequence, and proportion, and co- 
ordination. Again and again the writer of an argument 
niust be a severe critic of his own work, lest he fail to 
make clear to others what may be perfectly clear to him- 
self, — the exact work which a given piece of evidence 
is intended to perform in a given place. 

Illuminating in this connection is a study of Burke’s 
method. There are no arguments overlapped, no parts 
left hanging in the air, no gaps to jump, and no halt in 
the forward movement. Turn to the Speech on Con- 
ciliation. Observe the opening sentences announcing 
what may be expected in paragraphs 15, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
50, 79, 80, — indeed in almost every paragraph. Note 
the transitional opening sentences of paragraphs 25, 26, 
29, 57, 58, 59, 75. Consider, in paragraphs 44, 48, 67, 
72, the clearly defined connection of the opening sen- 
tences with what precedes. Consider as well the sum- 
marizing sentences in paragraphs 36, 41, 44, 59, 62, 
and the single word connectives in paragraphs 44, 48, 
67, 72. Any person who aspires to an argumentative 
style which shall cover the strength of a coherent brief 
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with transparent rhetorical beauty will do well to study 
the method of Edmund Burke. 


THE QUALITIES OF STYLE 


Observance of these principles of Unity, Emphasis, 
and Coherence tends to secure the qualities of Clear- 
ness, Ease, and Force. Since, however, the rhetorical 
problem of argumentation is that of so presenting one’s 
material as to win favor and affect conduct, the only 
one of these qualities of style which is of any impor- 
tance for its own sake is Force. And Force is nothing 
more or less than effective conviction and persuasion. 
All other qualities of style and all principles of style 
are of value in argumentation only so far as they aid 

‘in securing this paramount quality of Force. For this 

purpose Clearness and Ease are invaluable; and to 
them we should add the rhetorical aids of Brevity, 
Concreteness, and Illustration. 


IV. CLEARNESS 

On a really debatable question, clearness is never by 
itself sufficient for the purpose of conviction and per- 
suasion. What profits it a lawyer for the defense to 
make the jury understand exactly why he believes the 
prisoner at the bar should be acquitted, if at the end 
they retain the contrary belief and render a verdict of 
guilty ? Clearness is, nevertheless, a fundamental neces- 
sity. Without clearness, all other rhetorical aids to ef- 
fectiveness are futile. 

Simplicity of diction — an essential of clearness — 
is not only desirable, but is possible even in dealing 
with complex subjects. One of George Eliot’s charac- 
ters, Mr. Cleves, in the Sad Fortunes of the Rev. Amos 
Barton, “has the wonderful art of preaching sermons 
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which the wheelwright and the blacksmith can under- 
stand; — not condescending twaddle, but because he 
can call a spade a spade, and knows how to disencum- 
ber ideas of their wordy frippery.”’ By the use of plain 
language, Huxley in the realm of science and Lincoln 
in constitutional law and Phillips Brooks in theology 
made their meaning clear to the plain people. 

Lucidity of expression is even more important to the 
speaker than to the writer. If a speaker does not make 
his meaning unmistakable at once, his meaning is lost, 
for his hearers cannot take time to go back and puzzle 
it out. For this reason a long, complicated sentence, 
which is safe enough in a magazine article, may be con- 
fusing from the platform, especially on the heels of 
another of the same kind. Short sentences are better. 
In his effort to make himself clear a speaker is under a 
further disadvantage, in that he has none of the visual 
aids of the printed page, such as punctuation, para- 
graph indention, capitals, italics, and tables. He must 
use well the means at his command. In contending 
against the besetting foes of vagueness and obscurity, he 
must reckon with these peculiarities of spoken discourse. 

Emerson says that “when any orator at the bar or 
in the Senate rises in his thought, he descends in his 
language, — that is, when he rises to any height of 
thought or of passion, he comes down to a language 
level with the ear of all his audience. It is the merit of 
John Brown and of Abraham Lincoln — one at Charles- 
town, one at Gettysburg — in the two best specimens 
of eloquence we have had in this country.” 


V. EASE 


The writer who first attempts to produce a graceful 
forensic from a rigid brief feels as though he were caught 
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hard and fast in the embrace of the very skeleton which 
he has constructed. The resulting composition is ac- 
cordingly almost as formal and bleak as the brief itself. 
The bones protrude like the ribs of a cabby’s horse. 
Statements and proof follow each other in the same order, 
with the same connectives and the same structure. The 
forensic is but the heads and sub-heads of the brief, with 
hackneyed phrases between. The brief becomes master 
instead of servant. But before the writer rebels, let 
him consider the advice of Phillips Brooks: “The true 
way to get rid of the boniness is not by leaving out the 
skeleton, but by clothing it with flesh.” 

Various means of attaining an agreeable style are 
considered in books on rhetoric under the head of ease, 
elegance, grace, beauty, or rhythm. For one who has 
already pursued such a study, and now wishes to learn 
the particular art of transforming a brief into a work of 
literary merit, the best advice is this: First, study spe- 
cimens of argumentation in which the framework is 
evident but not offensive. For this purpose, turn to the 
argument in the Appendix concerning the Elective 
System in Public High Schools. It was written to illus- 
trate the development of the forensic from a careful 
and complete brief. Although it adheres too rigidly to 
the brief to be pleasing in style, it is for that very reason 
a good object of early study. Second, study the masters 
who have had the art to conceal the processes of art. 
Begin with the specimens of Burke and Lincoln and 
Webster and Calhoun already commended for their 
method. ‘These can be easily briefed. Continue the 
study with masterpieces that present greater difficulty 
in briefing. Finally, rewrite an argument of your own 
without further reference to the brief. 

To fall into hackneyed ways of introducing evidence 
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and of proceeding from link to link of the argument is 
a natural tendency, especially in public speaking. Some 
of the worst offenders among the stock phrases are: 
“now ”; “my next point is” ; “now, gentlemen ” ; “‘now, 
therefore”; ‘‘let us now look”; “‘so, it seems to me”; 
“IT shall now prove to you ”; “I think, therefore.”’” Even 
the greatest speakers need to be on guard against this 
tendency. A phrase which is at first fresh and unobjec- 
tionable may become so worn by frequent use as to be 
monotonous if not ludicrous. , 

There can be no doubt that a person is more likely 
to yield assent to the truth when it is presented in agree- 
able form, than when the challenge to his preconceived 
opinion is flaunted in his face in the shape of a bald ar- 
gument. In the speech at Bristol, September 6, 1780, 
Burke said: — 


A statute was fabricated in the year 1699, by which the say- 
ing mass (a church service in the Latin tongue, not exactly the 
same as our liturgy, but very near it, and containing no offense 
whatever against the laws or against good morals) was forged 
into a crime punishable with perpetual imprisonment. The 
teaching school, a useful and virtuous occupation, even the 
teaching in a private family, was in every Catholic subjected to 
the same unproportioned punishment. Your industry, and the 
bread of your children, was taxed for a pecuniary reward to 
stimulate avarice to do what nature refused, to inform and 
prosecute on this law. Every Roman Catholic was, under the 
same Act, to forfeit his estate to the nearest Protestant relation, 
until, through a profession of what he did not believe, he 
redeemed by his hypocrisy what the law had transferred to the 
kinsman as the recompense of his profligacy. . . . 

Does any one who hears me approve this scheme of things, 
or think there is common justice, common sense, or common 
honesty in any part of it? If any does, let him say it, and I 
am ready to discuss the point with temper and candor. But 
instead of approving, I perceive a virtuous indignation begin- 
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ning to rise in your minds on the mere cold stating of the 
statute. 


It is by no means a mere cold stating of the statute, 
but rhetorically so agreeable as to contribute force to 
the argument. 


VI. BREVITY 


A lecturer on rhetoric in a Scotch university used to 
say to his class at the close of the year, ‘There are only 
two rules to follow: When you have anything to say, 
say it in as few words as you can; when you have said 
it, hold your tongue.”” Many other men have felt the 
force of brevity. ‘In early times,” said Tacitus, “the 
people, rude and unpolished, might well be contented 
with the tedious lengths of unskillful speeches; and, 
indeed, to be able to harangue for a whole day together, 
was itself looked upon at that illiterate period as a talent 
worthy of admiration.”” We now regard such a talent 
as dangerous. To be able “‘to say nothing with elabo- 
ration” is no attribute of genius. For, although it is 
not quite true that a pure style results from the rejection 
of everything superfluous, it is true that a forceful style 
is impossible without compression. 

Dean Swift said that he who makes two ears of corn 
grow where only one grew before deserves well of man- 
kind. The contrary holds in writing and speaking. 
Our gratitude goes to the man who puts in one word 
what another puts in two. Captain Cuttle said that his 
power of putting his hands on a few words whenever he 
wanted them came from his not wasting them as some 
do. Landor said: “‘ Phocion conquered with few soldiers, 
and he convinced with few words. I know not what 
better description I could give you either of a great cap- 
tain or a great orator.” “Even a man who has no gift 
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for oratory, no enthusiasm, no fervor, no magnetism, 
as it is called, can make a presentable figure on the plat- 
form if he rises knowing exactly what he wants to say, 
if he says that and no more, and if he sits down as soon 
as he has said it. But his failure will be total if he does 
not know what he wants to say, and if he talks forever 
in the vain hope of happening upon it by accident.” } 

Carlyle says of Dante: “‘There is a brevity, an abrupt 
precision in him: Tacitus is not briefer, more con- 
densed; and then in Dante it seems a natural conden- 
sation, spontaneous to the man. One smiting word; 
and then there is silence. . . . His silence is more 
eloquent than words. It is strange with what a sharp 
decisive grace he snatches the true likeness of a mat- 
ter; cuts into the matter as with a pen of fire.” ? 
- Although it is never possible or desirable to take up 
at length every argument which may be pertinent, it 
is possible and highly effective to suggest arguments 
in a parenthetical and apparently incidental way, pro- 
vided that the mere suggestion will surely connote the 
desired thought. Thus Dean Briggs comments on the 
contention of the friends of small colleges that a col- 
lege is the better for being small: ‘‘ Without inquiring 
whether these gentlemen would reject opportunities of 
growth for their own colleges, whether the system of 
admission by certificate is not chiefly a bid for students, 
and whether the very pleas for the small college are not 
designed to make it larger, I pass at once to the strongest 
argument of the small college — the argument that in 
it everybody knows everybody else.” * 

1 Brander Matthews, Notes on Speech-Making, p. 35. This little 
book can be read in half an hour, and it is worth reading. 

2 Carlyle, Heroes and Hero Worship. 


3 Le Baron Russell Briggs, Routine and Ideals, p. 41. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 
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The time limit in debate enforces invaluable practice 
in the art of economy of words. To summarize and 
repeat until the meaning is clear to everybody, and yet to 
waste no words, is an art as difficult as it is important. 
The art is difficult because gross extravagance in the 
use of words is a universal fault, and because in trying 
to condense there is constant danger, especially in spoken 
discourse, of sacrificing clearness to brevity. The art 
is important because a well-prepared speaker usually 
has many times as much that he would like to say as 
he has time to say. His first draft of a ten-minute speech 
commonly takes a half hour for delivery. The amount 
that he can put effectively into a given number of min- 
utes depends largely on his skill in condensing. One 
may weary an audience by quoting an authority at 
length, or, far better, he may ferret out the significant 
words and apply them directly to the point at issue; 
one may enlarge upon an illustration until it becomes 
wearisome, or give the point in a parenthetical phrase ; 
one may pack a number of bits of correlated evidence 
under one introductory sentence, or waste an introduc- 
tion on each. Methods of condensation are innumera- 
ble; the absolute necessity of giving the substance of 
an hour’s speech in ten minutes is the mother of inven- 
tion. And this necessity is one of the great educational 
values of formal debate. The time limit demands com- 
pression. 


VII. CONCRETENESS 


The concrete is much more effective than the ab- 
stract; the specific is much more effective than the 
general. A speaker might talk about the evils of in- 
temperance in the abstract without the slightest effect 
on his hearers, yet move them to tears by one definite 
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instance of a ruined life. Emotion is concerned with 
particulars rather than with generalities. 

Mindful of our own precepts, suppose we now con- 
trast the examples of the abstract and general in the 
first column with the examples of the concrete and 
specific in the second column. 


The proportion of the students 
of a university who take part in 
football games is small. 


If we thus treat those in poy- 
erty who steal luxuries from the 
wealthy, how shall we deal with 
the wealthy who steal the ne- 
cessities of life from those in 


poverty ? 


* The government imposes salu- 
tary restraints on state sover- 
eignties. There are various im- 
portant activities which they are 
not allowed to carry on. 


When the towns are unable to 
appropriate adequate funds for 
public highways, they desire the 
codperation of the Federal gov- 
ernment. 


“The burden of taxation does 
not fall according to assessed 
valuation, for city capitalists are 
not taxed on their chief wealth. 
Those engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, on the other hand, are 
taxed on the greater part of their 
property.”’ — Student forensic. 


Of the four thousand students 
in Chicago University in 1907, 
only forty took active part in the 
football games. 


“Tf this shall be done to the 
poor man who steals the rich 
man’s bird, what shall be done 
to the rich man who steals the 
poor man’s bread ?”” — Fox. 


“The states cannot now make 
war; they cannot contract alli- 
ances; they cannot make each for 
itself separate regulations of 
commerce; they cannot lay im- 
posts; they cannot coin money.” 
— Webster. 


“When a Caribou farmer gets 
his potato wagon stuck in the 
mud to the hubs, he wants Uncle 
Sam to put his shoulder to the 
wheel and give him a lift.” — 
Student in class debate. 


‘These figures are deceptive. 
You can buy in Portland or Au- 
gusta your thousand dollar bond 
and put it in a safe deposit vault 
and clip its coupons and pay no 
taxes on it; but the farmer out 
on these hills, if he buys a blooded 
cow to help the dairy interests 
of his neighborhood, is taxed on 
it; he is taxed for everything in 
sight.”” — Herbert M. Heath. 
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In the United States unskilled 
laborers receive higher wages 
than in any other country. 


Many elective courses are 
offered in the large universities. 


“Tn all the despotisms of the 
East it has been observed that 
the farther any part of the em- 
pire is removed from the capital 
the more do its inhabitants enjoy 
some sort of rights and privileges; 
the more inefficacious is the 
power of the monarch; and the 
more feeble and easily decayed 
is the organization of the govern- 
ment.” — Lord Brougham. 


In proportion as the manners, 
customs, and amusements of a 
nation are cruel and barbarous, 
the regulations of their penal code 
will be severe. 
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“While the native in Milan 
is laying cobble-stones for fifteen 
cents a day, the boy in Aroostook 
is picking up potatoes for two 
dollars a day.” — Student foren- 
sic. 


“For one man to take all the 
courses offered by Harvard Uni- 
versity would require one hun- 
dred and ten years.” — Student 
in class debate. 


“Tn large bodies the circulation 
of power must be less vigorous 
at the extremities. Nature has . 
said it. The Turk cannot govern 
Egypt and Arabia and Kurdis- 
tan as he governs Thrace; nor 
has he the same dominion in 
Crimea and Algiers which he has 
at Brusa and Smyrna. Despot- 
ism itself is obliged to truck and 
huckster. The Sultan gets such 
obedience as he can.” — Burke. 


In proportion as men delight 
in battles, bull-fights, and com- 
bats of gladiators, will they pun- 
ish by hanging, burning, and the 
rack. — From Spencer’s essay on 
The Philosophy of Style. 


The gist of an argument packed into a single concrete 


epigram will make a quicker and more lasting impression 
than ten times the number of colorless words. This was 
the merit of Lincoln’s reply in the most trying days of 
the Civil War to those who urged a change of com- 
manders. He said that he considered it poor policy “‘to 
swap horses while crossing a stream.” Judge Peters 
summed up the argument for the small college in one 
telling epigram, when he said, “At the large college, the 
student may go through more college, but at the small 
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college, more college goes through him.” From these 
examples of the superiority of the concrete, we turn 
naturally to the broader subject of Llustration. 


VII. ILLUSTRATION 


From the nature of the concrete and the specific, 
illustrations derive their force. For the same reason il- 
lustrations drawn from every-day life are most effective. 
Such is the following from Lincoln’s Cooper Union 
Speech: “But you will not abide the election of a Re- 
publican President! In that supposed event you say 
you will destroy the Union! and then, you say, the great 
crime of having destroyed it will be upon us! That is 
cool. A highwayman holds a pistol to my ear, and 
mutters through his teeth, ‘Stand and deliver or I shall 
kill you, and then you will be a murderer!’” 

An illustration must be apt in every particular. It 
must suggest the desired conclusion and no other. 
Unless a person has sufficient imagination to see an 
illustration as others will see it, he may have it turned 
against him. In a recent campaign, a newspaper em- 
ployed this unfortunate illustration : — 


The trouble is that the ship of state has fallen into evil 
hands. She has an unruly, piratical crew in charge, who are 
recklessly steering her among the reefs and breakers of fraud, 
hypocrisy, and graft. Her hull is covered with barnacles that 
should be scraped off. She needs a thorough overhauling, with 
a new crew placed on board, who will take their orders from 
the people instead of from the cabal with headquarters in the 
state house. 


The trouble with this illustration is that if the officers 
and crew of a ship took their orders from the passengers, 
the ship would certainly be in peril. The illustration 
leaves some readers to draw the conclusion that it would 


Oe 
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be equally unsafe for officers of state to take their orders 
from the poeule which defeats the purpose of the 
argument. 

Another instance of an unhappy illustration, turned 
effectively against the man who employed it, is quoted 
in Alden’s The Art of Debate : — 


In an American court a suit for damages was brought against 
a railroad company which had refused a ticket reading “ From 
A. to B.” on the ground that the passenger was traveling from 
B. to A. The attorney for the railroad argued that the pas- 
senger was really claiming a different service from that he had 
paid for. “He paid for passage from A. to B,” he said, “and 
yet demands passage from B. to A. He might as well buy a 
barrel of potatoes at a grocery, and then sue the grocer on the 
ground that he did not deliver apples instead.” When the at- 
torney for the plaintiff had opportunity to reply, he said : “The 
illustration drawn from the barrel of apples and the barrel of 
potatoes seems to be an unfortunate one for my friend on the 
other side. The present case would be better illustrated by a 
grocer, who, having sold a customer a barrel of apples, should 
insist that he should begin at the top and eat down, whereas 
the customer had a preference for beginning at the bottom and 
eating up.” 

Thus it appears that imagination is an effective aid 
to argument. In persuasion, as we shall see, it is a power- 
ful force. Indeed, lack of it is sometimes a fatal weak- 
ness, as any speaker who does not know when to stop 
bears witness. Even in conviction imagination does 
important work, when it is harnessed to facts; for it 
directs the invention and discovery of arguments, and 
controls the selection of evidence, phrasing, and illus- 
tration. Without imagination — sometimes even with 
the most fertile imagination — a speaker has difficulty 
in foreseeing how the details of his work will affect a 
given audience under certain attendant circumstances. 
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A story introduced in argument for purposes of illus- 
tration is usually exceedingly effective or exceedingly 
flat. It is effective if it hits the point, directly and un- 
mistakably, and if it is wholly subservient to its purpose. 
It is flat if it is vague or too long, and if it makes any 
pretensions at being the substance rather than the illu- 
mination of the argument. 

From the nature of the concrete and the familiar, 
it follows that those figures of speech are most effective 
which deal with the experiences of daily life. When 
Burke says, ““Your ancestors did not churlishly svt 
down alone td the feast of Magna Charta,” he uses a 
figure which any civilized person can understand. The 
same is true of his declaration, ‘The public would 
not have patience to see us play the game out,” and of 
the following: “It is nothing but a little sally of anger, 
like the frowardness of peevish children, who, when they 
cannot get all they would have, are resolved to take 
nothing”; — “I put my foot in the tracks of our fore- 
fathers, where I can neither wander nor stumble.” Still 
more varied in figurative language is the single para- 
graph of the Speech on Conciliation — the sixty-sixth — 
in which he emphasizes his point by means of abrupt 
stops, hyperbole, climax, metaphor, antithesis, balance, 
rhetorical questions, and repetition. 

All kinds of illustrations are merely aids to the effec- 
tive presentation of arguments, not themselves of evi- 
dential force. A philosopher has been likened to a 
blind man in a dark cellar hunting for a black cat that 
isn’t there. This simile — apt, concrete, and amusing 
though it is — proves nothing with regard to the phi- 
losopher. Care must be taken not to use any kind of 
illustrations in place of proof. 


TWELFTH CHAPTER 


AROUSING THE EMOTIONS: PERSUASION 


“In the orator a wide range of knowledge is indispensable, for 
without knowledge mere fluency is empty and ridiculous, and the 
speech must be developed, not only by means of well-selected words, 
but by their harmonious arrangement. The orator must be acquainted 
with all the passions and emotions natural to mankind, for the re- 
sources and persuasive power of oratory are to be employed in either 
exciting or allaying the feelings of the auditors. To these qualities 
must be added a spice of sprightliness and wit, learning worthy of a 
well-bred man, quickness and conciseness both in retort and attack, 
with which are to be blended refined beauty of language and deliberate 
courtesy of manner.” — CICERO. 


CONVICTION AND PERSUASION 


Tue study of analysis, structure, reasoning, and evi- 
dence is the study of conviction. Conviction addresses 
the understanding; it aims to establish belief on ra- 
tional grounds. But so strong are the influences of 
inherited opinions, the pressure of the crowd, personal 
desires and feelings, that action is not often based on 
purely rational motives. “A man convinced against his 
will is of the same opinion still,” and he acts accordingly. 
The volition must be secured through arousing the 
emotions. This is the work of persuasion. 

A reasoning process as cold as a demonstration in 
Geometry, which utterly disregards the feelings, is 
pure conviction. Nothing more would be needed for a 
scientist who, in the pursuit of truth, had succeeded in 
trampling his prejudices under him. But argument is 
commonly addressed to men and women with desires 
and latent emotions which conviction alone cannot 
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use or overcome. Even trained minds find it difficult 
to act in honest accord with convictions when emotions 
pull the other way. Students of the problems of charity 
are convinced that their plain duty is to give no money 
indiscriminately to beggars. Yet the pitiable appeal is 
oftener answered emotionally than rationally. All this 
shows the value of persuasion. It is sometimes. more 
important to get an emotion into a man’s heart than 
to get an idea into his head. 

Especially is this true when we aim not only to secure 
belief, but also to incite action in accord with belief. A 
person may be convinced on rational grounds, and yet 
not be moved to act until his emotions are aroused. It 
does the cause of negro education little good to convince 
a man of the worth of Tuskegee, unless his feelings are 
so moved that he will do something. All the reasons in 
“the world may fail to induce a student to join your fra- 
ternity: he straightway joins another which has touched 
a hidden spring of emotion. So important is persuasion 
as an adjunct to conviction that examples of pure con- 
viction are rare outside of text-books in logic, mathe- 
matics, and other exact sciences. 

Suppose, as a delegate to an intercollegiate athletic 
conference, you wish to win the codperation of a smaller 
and weaker rival college in forming an arbitration 
league. You may show by logic and evidence that such 
a league would be efficient in accomplishing its purposes, 
would be greatly to the advantage of the smaller college, 
and would tend to decrease dishonorable practices in 
intercollegiate contests. This work in conviction might 
be perfect, and yet fail to accomplish its object; for 
you might treat the delegates of the smaller college with 
such an air of conscious superiority that they would be 
unwilling to enter an alliance with you even for their 
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own good. If you implied that the league would find 
work to do in punishing the dishonorable practices of 
the smaller college, you might create such an antago- 
nism as to defeat all hopes for your plan for generations 
of college students to come. In such a case you might 
convince and yet fail to secure action, because of your 
failure in persuasion. 

Suppose, on the contrary, you approach the delegates 
of the smaller college with courtesy and evident fair- 
ness. Suppose, in treating the matter of honor in ath- 
letics, you acknowledge a violation of rules on the part 
of your own college and show how the proposed league 
would punish such violation. Suppose you ignore for 
the moment your own list of victories and give credit 
to your rival for gains in recent years. Suppose you 
refer to an influential graduate of that college who favors 
the league. With such persuasion you might accomplish 
your purpose, even though your work in conviction 
were not perfect. 

Valuable as is persuasion in reaching the will, it can 
never do the work of conviction. When the mind yields 
to persuasion, belief may or may not be conformable to 
fact; it may or may not be rational. Bands at political 
rallies and subsidized applause of all kinds have a 
tendency to arouse the feelings to the point where sound 
argument is, for the moment, unnecessary. The less 
intelligent the audience, the greater the temptation to 
rely on persuasion. But belief based on irrational 
grounds and action prompted solely by emotions are 
unworthy ends. No honest speaker will strive for them. 
Those people who act through the temporary impulse of 
emotion find, in the quiet hour of deliberate thought, 
that they have been deceived; there is no permanent 
basis for their belief. A speaker who relies on persuasion 
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may secure a reaction from his audience, but when they 
quietly reflect on what he has said, they may detect the 
sham and wonder why they were moved at all. Convic- 
tion is safer, because conviction is a matter of reason, 
and reason is based on logic, which is a science,—the 
same for all people at all times. For these reasons, 
persuasion without conviction is unreliable. These 
two parts— conviction, which appeals to the reason, and 
persuasion, which appeals to the emotion — work to- 
gether in nearly all successful argumentation. 


SOURCES OF PERSUASION 


True eloquence, which is the harmonious blending of 
conviction and persuasion, must exist, according to 
Daniel Webster, in the man, in the subject, and in the 
occasion. 


Affected passion, intense expression, the pomp of declama- 

tion, all may aspire after it; they cannot reach it. It comes, if 
it come at all, like the outbreak of a fountain from the earth, or 
the bursting forth of volcanic fires, with spontaneous, original, 
native force. ; 
_. The graces taught in the schools, the costly ornaments and 
studied contrivances of speech, shock and disgust men, when 
their own lives, and the fate of their wives, their children, and 
their country hang on the decision of the hour. Then words 
have lost their power, rhetoric is in vain, and all elaborate 
oratory contemptible. Even genius itself then feels rebuked 
and subdued, as in the presence of higher qualities. Then 
patriotism is eloquent, then self-devotion is eloquent. The 
clear conception outrunning the deductions of logic, the high 
purpose, the firm resolve, the dauntless spirit, speaking on the 
tongue, beaming from the eye, informing every feature, and 
urging the whole man onward, right onward to his subject — 
this, this is eloquence; or rather, it is something greater and 
higher than all eloquence; it is action, noble, sublime, godlike 
action. 
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If we first make due allowance for that persuasion 
resulting from the effective use of those rhetorical aids 
to force which we have just considered, we may regard 
persuasion as existing in I. The Man, II. The Subject, 
III. The Occasion. 


I. THE MAN 


The attributes of the man himself which are most 
effective in Persuasion are Sincerity, Earnestness, Sim- 
plicity, Fairness, Self-Control, Sense of Humor, Sympa- 
thy, and Personal Magnetism. 

1. Sincerity. —So essential to effective public speaking 
is straightforward and uncompromising honesty that 
Renan declares: “‘Oratorical and literary success has 
never but one cause, absolute sincerity.” This quality 
Carlyle would have us take as his primary definition of 
a Great Man: ‘No Mirabeau, Napoleon, Burns, Crom- 
well, no man adequate to do anything, but is first of all 
in right earnest about it; what I call a sincere man. I 
should say sincerity, a deep, great, genuine sincerity, is 
the first characteristic of all men in any way heroic. 
Not the sincerity that calls itself sincere; ah no, that is 
a very poor matter indeed; — a shallow, braggart, con- 
scious sincerity ; oftenest self-conceit mainly. The Great 
Man’s sincerity is of the kind he cannot speak of, is not 
conscious of: nay, I suppose, he is conscious rather of 
insincerity ; for what man can walk accurately by the 
law of truth for one day? No, the Great Man does not 
boast himself sincere, far from that; perhaps does not 
ask himself if he is so; I would say rather his sincerity 
does not depend on himself; he cannot help being sin- 
cere!” * Without sincerity a speaker may entertain his 
hearers ; even a hypocrite may accomplish his immediate 


* Carlyle, Heroes and Hero Worship, “The Hero as Prophet.” 
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object. But that is all. The hired spellbinder wins the 
applause, but not the hearts. The creature who simu- 
lates emotion is soon found out and despised. The quest 
for enduring success is vain without this ultimate and 
essential basis, — constant, genuine sincerity. Indeed, 
eloquence might be defined as the speech of one who 
knows what he is talking about and earnestly believes 
what he says. 

2. Earnestness. — The speaker must be dead in ear- 
nest. He must be lifted out of himself and beyond all 
that is petty and beside the point, by the depth of his con- 
viction and the irresistible impulse of his emotion. There 
is an old Indian legend that a bullet dipped in blood hits 
the mark. The speaker “should pray to be delivered 
from the ambition to be eloquent by an ambition to win 
a result ; be careless of admiration and covetous of prac- 
tical fruits in his auditors’ lives. Without this moral 
preparation he will be a mere declaimer; with it he may 
be an effective speaker. And whether he is what men call 
an orator or not is a matter of no consequence.” 1 To 
impress an audience with his sincerity, the speaker must 
be sincere; to achieve the effects of earnestness, the 
speaker must be in earnest. Otherwise, the audience 
may declare with Emerson, ‘‘What you are speaks so 
loud, I cannot hear what you say.”’ If all this is true, — 
and there is none to dispute it, — how can circumstances 
ever justify a speaker in saying anything that he does 
not believe? And what shall we say of the present sys- 
tems of intercollegiate debating, under which men regu- 
larly speak against their convictions, and endeavor to 
convince others of the truth of that which they them- 
selves regard as false? The “unreal”’ formal debating 
which many deplore is certainly due in part to tradi- 


1 Lyman Abbott, an open letter in the Outlook. 
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tional methods which ignore the fundamental requisites 
of persuasion. 

3. Simplicity. — Another source of persuasion in the 
speaker is simplicity. This reveals itself in his bearing, 
his manner, in his conversational tone, in the directness 
and apparent naturalness of his language, in the absence 
of oratorical cadences and what appear to be premed- 
itated gestures; the absence, in short, of all affectation. 
What is natural to a speaker is not always effective, 
but what is put on for the occasion is never effective. 
Anything other than the thought which attracts the 
attention of the audience is bad. Clothes, voice, man- 
nerisms, rhetoric, enunciation, gestures, and the very 
speaker himself are mere means to an end, which is 
primarily the conveyance of thought. ‘The most success- 
ful speaker, therefore, is he who most nearly concen- 
trates the attention of the audience on what he says. 

Simplicity requires directness. Rarely is there any 
good reason for beating around the bush. Excuses and 
apologies are sometimes prompted by conceit, often 
they are dishonest, usually of no interest to the audience, 
and altogether bad. There is but one speech in a hun- 
dred which may well begin with excuses; and there are 
few that begin in any other way. 


The first aim of the young barrister should be to study to 
make his language clear, simple, and pure, and his manner 
earnest and impressive. Anything like grandiloquence, dec- 
lamation, poetical flights, and rhetorical appeals, should, as a 
rule, be most strictly avoided. The modern taste and general 
tone of thought and feeling in our English courts of justice 
are utterly opposed to all useless declamatory froth and mere 
rhetorical display. It is only on very rare occasions that the 
circumstances of a case afford any just ground for what would 
be termed any of the higher flights of eloquence. Perspicuity 
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of language and earnestness of manner are in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred the chief requisite in an advocaie’s 
address. 


The pretentious and bombastic style of public speak- 
ing, which was once in favor, now seems ridiculous. 
Conversation, adapted to a large number of persons, 
is the best kind of public speaking; the speaker must 
seem to be talking to each person. The keynote of the 
oratory of Wendell Phillips, according to Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, was precisely this, — conversation 
“raised to the highest power. Perhaps no orator ever 
spoke with so little apparent effort, or began so entirely 
on the plane of his average hearers. It was as if he sim- 
ply repeated, in a little louder tone, what he had just 
been saying to some familiar friend at his elbow. The 
colloquialism was never reiaxed, but it was familiarity 
without loss of dignity.”” Curtis says of Wendell Phillips: 
“He faced his audience with a tranquil mien, and a 
beaming aspect that was never dimmed. He spoke, and 
in the measured cadence of his quiet voice there was 
intense feeling, but no declamation, no passionate ap- 
peal, no superficial or feigned emotion. It was simple 
colloquy, — a gentleman conversing.”” That pretty well 
sums up the whole question. If we have a high concep- 
tion of what it means to be a gentleman, and a high ideal 
for conversation, we may say that the most persuasive 
public speaker is a gentleman conversing, — his conver- 
sation raised to the highest power. 

4. Fairness. — Fairness is itself persuasive. Do not 
attempt to conceal important facts which make against 
your position. Give your opponent all possible credit; 
concede all that you can honestly concede. Grant him 


1 Plumptre, King’s College Lectures on Elocution, p. 403. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd., London. 
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everything but the one point which you must establish. 
Present his case with manifest fairness. Present it better 
than he can present it; and, if you can honestly do so, 
make it even more forcible against your own contentions. 
If you cannot state your opponent’s case, you do not 
know it; if you do not know it, you cannot hope to refute 
it; and if you dare not state it, you acknowledge that you 
deserve defeat at the start. Give your opponent credit 
for good faith, and thus escape personalities. Save your 
time and your energy for refuting his arguments rather 
than himself. 

When you quote, quote exactly, if possible. When 
this is not possible, say so, In reading a quotation, 
place the emphasis where the writer evidently intended 
to place it. Omit no qualifying phrases or clauses which 
have any bearing on the point at issue. In short, try to 
place yourself in the position of your adversaries; you 
will then have no temptation to make quotations which 
invite the charge of unfairness. 

Webster’s attitude toward an opponent appears in the 
following quotation from the White murder trial : — 


I would gladly find an apology for that witness, in his 
agonized feelings, in his distressed situation, in the agitation 
of that hour or of this. I would gladly impute it to error, or to 
want of recollection, to confusion of mind, or disturbance of 
feeling. I would gladly impute to any pardonable source that 
which cannot be reconciled to facts and to truth; but, even in 
a case calling for so much sympathy, justice must yet prevail, 
and we must come to the conclusion, however reluctantly, 
which that demands from us. 


In a formal debate, it is persuasive to adhere strictly 
to all the rules of the contest. The audience loves fair 
play. A speaker injures his case by every word he speaks 
beyond the time limit. In a debate some years ago, a 
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speaker ran over his time a full minute. Nobody listened 
to what he said, so concerned were both sides to have 
him stop. The next speaker kept close watch of the time, 
finished his speech, and said: “‘I have fifty seconds left ; 
I give them to the gentleman on the negative.” 

5. Self-Control. — A speaker should have self-control. 
Behind his most impassioned speech he must have re- 
serve force. He must have such command of self that 
his hearers will believe his convictions to be the result 
of calm, vigorous thinking, and his strongest emotions 
to be under the control of his intellect. A speaker who 
is overcome by his feelings may stimulate his audience 
to a brief response, but the more enduring persuasion 
results from a masterful expression of firm convic- 
tion, which is felt to be deliberate and just in spite of 
a speaker’s strong feelings. The debater, especially, 
should remember that a speaker who loses his temper 
loses his audience. 

Self-control is further persuasive through enabling a 
speaker: to master difficult situations. He can rarely 
foretell all the conditions under which he may be obliged 
to speak, or all the annoying happenings of the hour. 
Under the most trying circumstances, he must command 
his audience. His quickness and tact must seize upon 
the event which threatens to break up the meeting, and 
turn a defeat into victory. His calmness must quiet a 
panic. His firmness must unnerve a mob. To be master 
of any situation, a man must first be master of himself. 

Yet no man should be discouraged because he feels 
himself deficient in this respect. That confidence which 
puts a speaker completely at his ease is not to be ex- 
pected at first, and to many an able speaker it has come 
not at all. The greatest self-assurance often has the 
least justification. “Every great orator from Demos- 
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thenes to Burke,” Gladstone once said, “‘has suffered 
from nervousness on the eve of an important speech, 
and although I cannot claim to share their gift of golden 
speech, I can claim more than a fair share of their defect 
of nerves.” 

6. Humor. — The possibilities of persuasion are 
greater if the audience is in good humor. A sense of 
humor may enable a speaker to use to his advantage 
what would otherwise be his downfall. Sometimes he 
can do no better than to relieve the strain of a long, 
serious address by an illustration or anecdote which is 
merely amusing. If properly used, it serves the purpose 
of the jester’s scene in a tragedy ; by contrast, it heightens 
the effect of the serious parts. A single touch of humor 
may be the saving grace of an otherwise tiresome speech. 
A story may give point and vividness to an argument; it 
may even render argument unnecessary. But it must be 
pertinent; it must leave open no chance for ambiguous 
interpretation; it must be brief; and it must be sub- 
servient to the main purpose. Such a story — as illus- 
trated in the speeches of Abraham Lincoln and Booker 
T. Washington — is in itself persuasive. Let the speaker 
take care, however, that the audience laugh with him, 
rather than at him, and that he leave uppermost in their 
minds, not the humor, but the serious central theme of 
his address. 

7. Sympathy. — An important qualification of the 
persuasive speaker is sympathy. Indeed, the basis of the 
whole art of persuasion is a knowledge of human nature 
as sympathetic as it is wide. The speaker who knows 
men tells instinctively what emotions he may appeal to 
in a given audience, what ideas he must leave unspoken, 
and he knows when another word will spoil all that he 
has done. Such a speaker will never “talk down” to his 
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audience; he will not assume the role of the dictator; he 
will not strike an attitude as if to set the world aright; 
and he will not approach his audience as though he ex- 
pected to browbeat them into convictions. The persua- 
sive speaker knows that the public is willing to be led, 
never willing to be driven. So he merely takes them into 
his confidence, and talks to them as though he thought 
they knew as much as he knows. Putting himself into 
the position of his hearers, he selects those phases 
of the subject which are closest to their interests, as 
Beecher selected the industrial side of the slavery ques- 
tion in his speech before the workingmen of Liverpool 
in 1863. He does not blame the people for being un- 
convinced, but himself for failing to convince them. 
Feeling with them the difficulty of concentrating the 
mind on one subject for any length of time, he aids 
them with variety in tone, in emphasis, in delivery, with 
the unexpected, with picturesque phrasing and apt 
illustrations, with touches of humor, and with pains- 
taking avoidance of the commonplace. He watches 
his audience to discover whether they are following 
him; he feels intuitively when they do not understand 
him. A sympathetic speaker can discern a look of in- 
telligence, even in the most stolid faces, which tells him 
that his ideas are not falling on barren ground. He 
watches especially those people whose attention he has 
most difficulty in holding, and he stops speaking before 
they become restless. In short, the persuasive speaker 
cultivates the power and the habit of getting the point 
of view of “‘the other fellow.” He feels the state of 
mind and body of his every hearer and adapts his 
address accordingly. This is persuasion. 

8. Personal Magnetism. — The power of a speaker 
to draw a whole audience into the circle of his influence, 
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and to hold them as if entranced until his last word, is 
more easily felt than defined. This power may be called 
personal magnetism. It is the sum total of all the 
speaker’s attributes, — his physical, mental, and moral 
characteristics, raised to their highest power, and work- 
ing together for a definite object. In this respect, more 
than in any other, an orator is born, not made. Yet all 
that a man does to keep his body well formed and strong 
and healthy, all that he does to make his thought keen 
and deep and sound, and all that he does to make 
his conduct right as God gives him to see the right, 
contribute to personal magnetism. A great and good 
speaker must first be a great and good man. 


Il. THE SUBJECT 


Important as are the persuasive qualities to be found 
in the speaker himself, they are but means toward the 
end of fastening the attention of the audience on the 
subject. Unless the subject is the deepest source of per- 
suasion, there can be no occasion for speaking. When 
an orator seems greater than his subject, people leave 
the hall talking about him. But the greatest praise they 
can give a speaker is to forget his personality and his 
rhetoric in earnest discussion of the substance of his 
address. The difference between the oratory of Cicero 
and Demosthenes has been suggested by this remark: 
“When Cicero spoke, people said, ‘ How well he speaks!’ 
When Demosthenes spoke, they said, ‘ Let us go against 
Philip!’” One impressed himself on the audience; the 
other impressed his subject on the audience. 

There may be persuasion in a speaker’s relation to his 
subject, as when Booker T. Washington pleads for the 
uplifting of the negro race, and when Commander Peary 
urges the support of polar expeditions. After a heated 
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discussion in one of the social settlement houses of a 
large city, on the question whether the United States 
should further restrict immigration, an Indian girl arose 
and quietly remarked, ‘‘So far as I can see, I am the only 
American present.” 

But more important than the relation of the speaker 
to his subject is the principle which abides under the 
superficial aspects of nearly every subject. This is the 
chief source of persuasion. The effective speaker probes 
beneath the surface and the transient situation which 
gave rise to the discussion, and reveals this underlying 
principle of universal application. On this principle he 
makes a final persuasive appeal, leading the audience to 
feel that the discussion has been worth while after all, 
and that the minor matters which make against his case 
are quite overshadowed by the importance of the vital 
principle. Thus a member of Congress, in defending 
himself against the petty attacks of organized labor, 
urged the people to sweep aside all personalities and 
local issues and decide a broader question, — whether 
any lobbyist should be permitted to snap his whip over 
the head of any congressman and dictate how he should 
vote. The occasion which gave rise to Burke’s Speech 
on Conciliation passed into history over a century ago, 
but the great principles on which the speech was founded 
still live. So with the master works of Demosthenes, of 
Cicero, of Erskine, of Wendell Phillips, of the greatest 
orators of every age and race. 

The speaker must study his subject and his audience 
to determine what are the highest motives to which he 
can effectively appeal. He must consider, on the one 
hand, the wealth of ethical incentives in his subject, and 
on the other hand, the capacity of his audience for 
responding to these ethical appeals. He must begin with 
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the lower motives and work up to the higher, remem- 
bering that the larger the audience, the higher the motives 
to which they will respond. In urging students never to 
destroy college property, a man might present the cost 
to them of repairs; the fact that, by respecting the wishes 
of others, they get more respect for their own wishes; 
and the fact that they will get freedom from restraint 
only in so far as they do not abuse that freedom. ‘These 
would be appeals to low, selfish motives. The man 
might then lift his appeal to a higher plane by pointing 
out the loss in money to parents, the trouble to college 
authorities, and the disappointment to friends. He 
might then appeal to the loyalty of the students to 
their college, urging them not to injure its good name 
by their acts. Finally, he might appeal to their sense of 
gratitude to benefactors, and to their manliness, show- 
ing the destruction of property to be a silly, childish, 
primitive idea of sport, unworthy of educated man- 
hood. 

In the appeal to the emotions there is the possibility 
of something like refutation, for a speaker may offset 
the persuasion of an opponent in one or both of two 
ways. First, he may himself respond to the emotional 
appeal of his adversaries, and show that his own posi- 
tion is quite consistent with these worthy emotions. This 
method is employed by the first speaker on the negative 
in the debate in the Appendix. Second, a speaker may 
offset the persuasion of an opponent by appealing to 
higher emotions, and skillfully showing that they are 
higher. This is effective only when the audience re- 
sponds to this higher appeal. A good illustration is 
furnished by Theodore Roosevelt in an address on 
The Manly Virtues and Politics. He touches lightly on 
the motive of self-interest, and appeals directly to the 
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higher emotions of personal courage and endurance in 
the performance of duty : — 


It is a good thing to appeal to citizens to work for good goy- 
ernment because it will better their estate materially, but it is 
a far better thing to appeal to them to work for good govern- 
ment because it is right in itself to do so. Doubtless, if we can 
have clean, honest politics, we shall be better’ off in material 
matters. A thoroughly pure, upright, and capable adminis- 

' tration of the affairs of New York City results in a very appre- 
ciable increase of comfort to each citizen. We should have 
better systems of transportation; we should have cleaner 
streets, better sewers, and the like. But it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to show the individual citizen that he will be individually 
better off in his business and in his home affairs for taking part 
in politics. I do not think it is always worth while to show that 
this will always be the case. The citizen should be appealed to 
primarily on the ground that it is his plain duty, if he wishes 
to deserve the name of freeman, to do his full share in the hard 
and difficult work of self-government. He must do his share 
unless he is willing to prove himself unfit for free institutions, 
fit only to live under a government where he will be plundered 
and bullied because he deserves to be plundered and bullied 
on account of his selfish timidity and short-sightedness. A 
clean and decent government is sure in the end to benefit our 
citizens in the material circumstances of their lives; but each 
citizen should be appealed to, to take part in bettering our 
politics, not for the sake of any possible improvement it may 
bring to his affairs, but on the ground that it is his plain duty 
to do so, and that this is a duty which it is cowardly and dis- 
honorable in him to shirk. 

To sum up, then, the men who wish to work for decent 
politics must work practically, and yet must not swerve from 
their devotion to a high ideal. They must actually do things, 
and not merely confine themselves to criticising those who do 
them. They must work disinterestedly, and appeal to the 
disinterested element in others, although they must also do 
work which will result in the material betterment of the com- 
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munity. They must act as Americans through and through, 
in spirit and hope and purpose, and, while being disinterested, 
unselfish, and generous in their dealings wath others, they 
must also show nen they possess the essential manly virtues of 
energy, of resolution, and of indomitable personal courage. 


If a debate turns out to be dull, after the subject has 
been chosen with due regard to the suggestions we have 
given, the speakers must not blame the subject. There 
are possibilities of interest and delight — sources of 
persuasion — in every debatable question, and there are 
speakers who can always find and use those possibilities. 
Such speakers should be studied at every opportunity. 


Til. THE OCCASION 


The occasion itself may be inspiring. The air may be 
vibrant with persuasive influences, to which the speaker 
has only to yield himself. Party enthusiasts in the heat 
of a political rally and students celebrating an athletic 
victory greet the most stupid words with prolonged 
applause. The speaker has only to enter into the spirit 
of the occasion. Usually, however, the speaker is lost 
whose power depends on the inspiration of the occasion ; 
he must master the occasion through his power. The 
ordinary attitude of the modern Midere is indifference. 
At the outset, the speaker can almost hear them say, 
“Come, now, if you have anything worth saying, say it 
right away and say it well, or we are done with you.” 

There is persuasion latent in every occasion. Whether 
the speaker summons it forth depends on his ability to 
adapt his subject to the occasion. This, in turn, depends 
in part on his knowledge of the occasion. No fact is too 
insignificant to be of possible aid to him in adaptation. 
He must know the attitude of his audience. Ruskin, in 
the first lecture of Sesame and Lilies, said: “‘I never can 
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go on with an address unless I feel or know that my 
audience are either with me or against me. I do not 
much care which, in beginning; but I must know where 
they are.” The hearers must be made to feel that the 
whole address is meant for them on that particular oc- 
casion. Earmarks of previous use are almost fatal. Let 
the audience once discover that the speech was prepared 
for another time and place, and is now served up to them 
as a cold after-thought, and their feelings cool percep- 
tibly. Adaptation is the secret of persuasion. 


J 


THIRTEENTH CHAPTER 


DEBATING 


“The supreme advantage of debate is that it compels a man to 
think. A man is not a man unless he is a thinker — he is a fool, 
having no ideas of his own. If he happens to live among men who do 
think, he browses, like an animal, on their ideas. He is a sort of kept 
man, being supported by the thoughts of others. He is what in Eng- 
land we call a pauper, who subsists upon outdoor relief allowed him 
by men of intellect.” — J. G. Hotyoaxe. 


Tue oral presentation of argument under fixed rules, 
whereby each side of the question is given a limited 
hearing and immediate opportunity to reply to the other 
side, is called formal debate. Nearly all that we have 
said about argumentation applies as well to the art of 
debate. ‘Those matters which apply particularly to for- 
mal debate we have now to consider. 

Debating not mere Contentiousness. — Debating, as 
the term is here used, does not mean mere contentious- 
ness, — discussion carried on “‘just for the sake of argu- 
ment.” It was said of one man: “He is a born debater. 
There is nothing he likes better than an argument. He 
will not even eat anything that agrees with him.”’ The 
trained debater is not of this class. The more he knows 
about the science of logic and the art of debate, the more 
reluctant he is to engage in futile argument. And dis- 
putes are, for the most part, futile. They set out on their 
wanderings from nowhere and arrive nowhere; there is 
no common ground; no truths accepted as a basis of de- 
bate; and the more contentious the disputants become, 
the more likely it is that they know not what they are 
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discussing. Such parodies on argumentation fail to in- 
terest a person who has cultivated a rational habit of 
mind. 

Debating a Kind of Game. — Formal debate is a kind of 
game. In the time limit, the order of speakers, the alter- 
nation of sides, the give and take of rebuttal, the fixed 
rules of conduct, the ethics of the contest, the qualifi-- 
cations for success, and the final awarding of victory, 
debate has much in common with tennis. The debater 
needs the clear head, confidence, self-control, quick judg- 
ment, foresight, decision, and endurance of the tennis 
expert. In the stress of actual debate, he must discover 
his opponent’s weakest spots ; ; he must be alert to 
detect the unguarded points in the defense, and strike 
them at the right time. Often in debate, as in tennis, an 
opening is offered which must be taken at once or lost 
forever. In debate, as in tennis, an adversary may strike 
beyond the bounds of the contest. ‘Then the wise policy 
is to take advantage of the digression, without digress- 
ing. In tennis, the player must plan his attack and fore- 
see its outcome with reference to the anticipated defense ; 
so in debate, the speaker must perceive how his own 
case will develop and result in actual conflict with the 
case-of the other side. Within the limits of the contest, 
and with.timely consideration of every possible defense, 
debater or tennis player must select that kind of an 
attack which seems most likely to fall beyond the reach 
of his opponent’s strongest strokes. The tennis player , 
may grant his opponent a brilliant superiority in net 
play, and yet win by keeping the game away from the 
net, while excelling in other plays. The debater may 
grant his opponent the advantage on one issue, and yet 
win by driving him to greater issues on which he himself 
holds the balance of power. Indeed, the simile might 
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be carried further, for victory in debate, as in tennis, 
depends largely on years of training, and on the mental 
alertness and physical endurance of the contestants. 

Burden of Proof and Presumption. — We have seen 
that the proposition should be so phrased as to place 
the burden of proof upon the affirmative and make the 
presumption in favor of the negative. The burden of 
proof and presumption vary with time and place. In 
Kansas the presumption is in favor of the prohibition 
of the liquor traffic; in the United States as a whole the 
burden of proof is on the prohibitionists. Forty years 
ago the burden of proof rested heavily on those who ad- 
vocated elective studies in the college course; now the 
burden of proof is on the other side. Those who advo- 
cate Free Trade for the United States have the pre- 
sumption against them, not because of the merits of the 
question, but because the Protective Tariff is the estab- 
lished policy of the nation. 

The matter of burden of proof and presumption is of 
greater importance in law than in formal debate; for 
in law the defendant wins his case unless he is proved 
guilty; a man retains what he possesses until it is 
proved before the law that he has no legal title to it. A’ 
case may be won on technical flaws. A murderer may 
be acquitted because the evidence is not quite sufficient 
to establish reasonable probability of guilt. A man is 
assumed to be what he professes to be until the con- 
trary is proved. In formal debate, however, the audi- 
ence expects more than this. ‘Technically it is still true, 
on a question properly phrased, that the negative wins 
if the affirmative offers nothing, or if the negative over- 
throws all that the affirmative tries to prove. But in 
formal debate, and in all dealings with the public, the 
proposition must be treated in a broader way than is 
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necessary in the law court. The public are not satisfied 
if a party prove merely that its candidate for reélection 
has done nothing bad, and a debater who attempts to 
win on a technicality, or who is satisfied with presenting 
a purely destructive negative case, usually loses the 
sympathy and the verdict of the audience. 

In formal debates, like those held in college courses 
and between institutions, it is not appropriate or effec- 
tive to ake much directly of this matter of burden of 
proof and presumption; for the sides of the question 
are supposed to be as nearly even as possible. The side, 
therefore, which attempts to show at the outset that the 
question throws a great burden of proof on the other 
side loses the sympathy of the audience which, in a 
formal controversy, usually goes to the side which has 
the more difficult task. Moreover, as was shown under 
the head of fallacies,! the mere fact of existence is 
logically no proof whatever of right; and the man whose 
argument depends to a large degree on veneration for 
the existing order of things deserves to lose the confi- 
dence of a reasoning audience. Manifest attempts to 
shift the burden of proof in this technical sense to the 
other side are not advisable, although all argument is 
intended to shift the actual burden of proof. The de- 
bater who is skillful enough to shift this actual burden 
of proof upon his opponents need not tell his audience 
about it in technical terms. They feel it. 

The Tendency to Quibble. — Debates are often un- 
satisfactory because of quibbles over the meaning of 
terms, evasions of what seem to be the-main issues, and 
consequent failure of the sides to clash. No matter 
how carefully a proposition is phrased, some disputants, 
with more ingenuity than sense, will try to force upon 


1 See page 160. 
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their opponents unusual meanings of the terms, and 
seek still further to evade the real issues of the question 
by a narrow and strained construction. This kind of 
“debating” should be condemned. Men should re- 
member that such quibbling over words is no prepara- 
tion for the problems of life; that the object of argumen- 
tation is to arrive at truth, not to obscure truth. Trick 
plays have a taint of meanness. A debater who insists 
on a controversy over words instead of ideas is like a 
runner who strives to push his rival off the course so that 
neither can breast the tape. In any event, a victory won 
by fouling an opponent is less to be desired than a 
manly defeat. 

Even when there is no intentional dodging of the issues, 
eagerness to win often leads to such curious tricks of 
interpretation that the opposing teams fail to clash early 
in the contest, if at all. In a debate at the University of 
Wisconsin, on the proposition, “Resolved, that a sys- 
tem of compulsory workingmen’s insurance should be 
established in the United States,” the two sides failed to 
clash. One side interpreted the proposition as meaning 
that the employers should be compelled to insure their 
laborers. ‘The other side insisted that compulsory in- 
surance was the requirement that workingmen should 
insure themselves. Thus the two sides moved by each 
other as smoothly as passing trains on parallel tracks. 
There was no debate. A real debate is a head-on colli- 
sion. When the two sides fail to come squarely together 
before the time is half spent, the audience become 
restive, if not disgusted. They feel that the series of 
addresses would have been more profitable to both 
speakers and hearers, if a real debate could have been 
guaranteed by agreement before the day of the contest 
on various introductory matters of interpretation. 
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Value of the Exchange of Briefs for College Debates. 
— In the law courts, much inconsequential discussion 
and waste of time is obviated by the submission of briefs. 
The lawyer is obliged to inform the court and the op- 
posing counsel of his argument before the case can come 
up for trial. In the most satisfactory college debating 
courses, each side is required to submit its brief a week 
or two before the debate. For first practice, there must 
be a common Introduction, containing the necessary 
definitions, historical matter, admitted matter, clash of 
opinion, and resulting main issues, all of which is 
agreed to by both sides. The Brief-Introductions in 
the second and ninth chapters were thus prepared 
jointly by opponents in class-room debates, and dis- 
cussed with the instructor at a conference. The object 
of this preliminary conference on the briefs is to secure 
a contest which shall be a real debate from the start. 
The agreements tend to prevent quibbling over terms, 
failure to meet on the issues, and the waste of time oc- 
cupied in proving at length what the other side summa- 
rily admits. The resulting debate is worth much more 
to the auditor who wants to learn something about the 
question, and to the student who wishes preparation for 
the real contests of business and professional life. Such 
a debate is less academic. The rebuttal is more likely 
to come early when the need arises, rather than all at 
the end as now too frequently happens in intercollegiate 
debates. The submission of briefs, containing full Intro- 
ductions to which both sides have agreed and bare out- 
lines of the arguments on each side, seems as highly 
desirable in intercollegiate debates as in law courts and 
college courses. Such a plan would go far toward 
eliminating some of the most objectionable features of 
present intercollegiate debating. 
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Preparation. — It has been said that the main rules for 
preparing for a debate are three: “Read. Read much. 
Read very much.” But these rules must be supplemented 
by three of even greater importance: ‘Think. Think 
much. Think very much.” The tendency of students is 
to make reading a substitute for thinking. If they cannot 
find ready-made arguments, a case worked out for them 
on the exact proposition, they complain that there is no 
available material. They expect to prepare for a debate 
as they do for a declamation. But debaters should 
consult printed matter mainly for facts to think about. 
Their reading should enlighten them as to the origin and 
meaning of the question, furnish the historical basis for 
the discussion, warn them against untenable positions, 
reveal the strong and the weak points of the other side, 
and suggest evidence for them to interpret and employ. 
Debaters should react on what they read and make it 
their own. They must expect to work hard, for in all 
undertakings in which the reward is great, the labor is 
great in proportion. ‘All things excellent are as diffi- 
cult as they are rare.” 

A book on oratory recommends the following method 
of learning to speak, as given by one who had tried it : — 


I went to my room, locked the door, placed the Bible before 
me on a mantel, opened it at random, and then on whatever 
passage my eye chanced to rest, proceeded to deliver a dis- 
course of ten minutes. . . . At first I found it very difficult 
to speak so long right to the point. But then if I could n’t talk 
on the subject, I would talk about it, — making good remarks 
and moral reflections, — being careful to keep up the flow, and 
say something to the end of the term allotted for the exercise. 


This advice is pernicious. The groundwork of all 
good speaking is and must be sustained and vigorous 
thinking. No devices of elocution, no training in loqua- 
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city, can take its place. Elocution does very well as far 
as it goes; but “it is a mighty bloodless substitute for 
life.’ And thinking is the life of public speaking. The 
very reason why we hesitate to trust ourselves to the 
mercies of orators is that so many of them do “‘keep up 
the flow” even when they cannot “talk on the subject.” 
Such practice may produce what Tacitus calls a “lean 
and bloodless, sickly race of orators, without sinew, 
color, or proportion,” but it can never produce sound 
reasoners. 

It may be true of after-dinner speaking, as Colonel 
Higginson says, that the best things are ‘“‘almost always 
the sudden flashes and the thoughts not dreamed of 
before. Indeed, the best hope that any orator can have 
is to rise at favored moments to some height of enthu- 
siasm that shall make all his previous structure of pre- 
paration superfluous; as the ship in launching glides 
from the ways, and scatters cradle timbers and wedges 
upon the waters that are henceforth to be her home.” * 
The simile is a good one, for a previous structure of 
preparation from which to launch is as essential in 
public speaking as in shipbuilding. Speakers usually 
find that the “sudden flashes” do not respond to what 
is called the inspiration of the moment. The main re- 
liance must always be the solid structure of preparation. 

After a person has thought long and hard on one sub- 
ject for debate, has done his best to get at the bottom 
of it, and has met worthy opponents in a well-fought 
contest, he begins to see the shallowness of his know- 
ledge on other subjects. Ever after he is inclined to be 
dissatisfied with work half done, and he does not call 
every flimsy discussion a debate. He has set up a stand- 


1 Hints on Writing and Speech-Making, by Colonel T. W. Higgin- 
son, p. 70. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1887. 
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ard of achievement, the value of which it is difficult to 
overestimate. A person, on the other hand, without 
the training of sustained and vigorous thinking, is prone 
to give snap judgments. It is hard to convince him 
that opinions worth anything are not to be picked up on 
every street corner. Yet his opinions must be of trifling 
value, off-hand verdicts based on shallow and accidental 
knowledge of the subject, or of some other subject. 

The debater who substitutes a little reading for a lot 
of thinking, or relies on fluency and the inspiration of 
the occasion, is like Gratiano: He “speaks an infinite 
deal of nothing. . . . His reasons are as two grains of 
wheat hid in two bushels of chaff: you shall seek all day 
ere you find them, and when you have them, they are 
not worth the search.”” The master in the art of debate 
is not known by his assurance and fluency, not primarily 
by his cleverness, not even by his learning, but rather 
by his breadth of view, scientific method, thoroughness 
of preparation, precision of statement, and hatred of 
superficiality, — in short, by his habit of mind. 

The First Speech for the Affirmative. —'The opening 
speech should present all the steps in analysis which 
are necessary for an understanding of the debate and no 
more. As the subject of analysis has already been fully 
discussed, we need add nothing here but a few illustra- 
tions from recent debates. 

The Introduction should be unprejudiced. Objection- 
able in this respect are the opening speeches of an inter- 
university debate held a few years ago. The first speaker 
for the affirmative began as follows : — 


For years the Southern problem has been before the nation. 
Other issues have at times taken the foreground, have been 
decided, have passed away, and the Southern problem has 
always remained. But a movement was begun about fourteen 
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years ago, which in its fair and legal application restricted the 
negro vote. This movement in a legal way is solving the prob- 
lem. This is the movement that we are considering to-night, 
viz.: “The changes in the constitutions of the Southern States 
since 1889, by which the negro vote in such states has been 
restricted, are, on the whole, to be commended.”’ 


The first speaker for the negative began as follows : — 


Since the ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment, there has 
been a iaction of Southern political leaders who have never 
been satisfied with this provision, because it conferred upon 
the negro the right of exemption from discrimination, in the 
exercise of the elective franchise, on account of his race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. This class of men, through 
their fraudulent and cunning devices, have succeeded in dis- 
franchising the negro in six of the Southern States, by incor- 
porating into their constitutions suffrage clauses which prac- 
tically eliminate from the body politic negroes, both literate 
and illiterate. We who live in the North do not realize, at first 
glance, the magnitude of injustice caused by the workings of 
these suffrage clauses. 


Both speeches thus begged the whole question at the 
very outset, without presenting any of the definitions, 
admitted matters, origin and history of the question, 
necessary for an understanding of the argument. If the 
unsupported assertions of either of these first speakers 
were true, there was no need to proceed with the debate. 

Somewhat better than these prejudiced and deficient 
introductions are the following opening words of a 
recent debate at New Haven, although even in this 
speech, the italicized parts are objectionable : — 


The proposition we have to consider this evening is, Re- 
solved, that further restriction of immigration is undesirable. 
By “further restriction ” is meant the application of additional 
tests with the object of diminishing materially the number of 
immigrants; but the nature and practicability of such tests are 
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not to be discussed. It is distinctly specified that any further 
restriction must be with the object of diminishing materially 
the number of immigrants. Any discussion, then, of the de- 
sirability or undesirability of further restriction must evidently 
be based on the assumption that such restriction is advocated 
with the distinct object of materially reducing the number of 
our immigrants. But before discussing the desirability of any 
furtlier restriction, let us review briefly the facts of the present 
situation. 

The question of immigration is not a new one. It has been 
discussed from one end of this country to the other, debated 
by Congress, and investigated by congressional committees. 
In 1903 the Industrial Commission, after a most thorough 
inquiry extending over five years, presented to the considera- 
tion of Congress eighteen distinct recommendations dealing 
with every phase of the subject, and designed to remedy as 
far as possible any evils in the existing immigration situation. 
Every one of these recommendations is embodied in the laws 
of to-day. These laws, then, are not merely theories. They are 
the outgrowth of vears of practical experience, and of the most 
profound thought, and as such we must haye them clearly in 
mind before there can be any discussion as to the desirability 
of additional tests. These laws exclude to-day all idiots, insane 
persons, epileptics, paupers, criminals, convicts, anarchists, 
polygamists, beggars, and those afflicted with loathsome, 
dangerous, or contagious diseases. They forbid the entrance, 
except in certain specified cases, of any who are under any 
agreement to perform labor in the United States, or whose 
passage has been prepaid. And, as an additional safeguard, 
the commissioners have been given further authority to ex- 
clude all those who in their opinion are likely to become public 
charges. Moreover, the laws provide that if any immigrant - 
becomes a public charge, or is discovered to have entered in 
violation of the law, he may be deported from this country 
within two years after landing. Consequently, we may be 
reasonably sure, that any immigrant who is admitted under 
our laws to-day has previously been able to prove, under exact- 
ing physical examination, that he is healthy, moral, industri- 
ous, free from all crime or disease, and willing and able to 
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earn his living by the sweat of his brow. Now, while the affirm- 
ative is perfectly willing to admit that there may be minor de- 
fects in our laws to-day, while we readily admit the desirability 
of any modification or improvement looking to their better 
enforcement, we consider as distinctly undesirable any further 
restriction with the object of diminishing materially the number 
of our immigrants. 


Still better than any of the preceding introductions 
is the opening speech in the Chicago-Michigan debate 
of 1908 on the proposition, “ Resolved, that corpora- 
tions doing an interstate business should be required to 
take out a Federal charter.”” The main defects in this 
speech are that the issues are arbitrarily laid down, and 
that the evidence is indefinite and inadequate. 


The last twenty-five years have witnessed a remarkable 
increase in the number of our corporations, and a correspond- 
ing change in their character and business. The early cor- 
porations rarely did business outside the limits of their own 
states, but to-day nearly every corporation has its customers 
and stockholders, buys its supplies and sells its products, in 
every state of the Union. In the words of Judge Dill, “Our 
corporations have overleaped the boundaries of the states, 
until their financial roots extend down into every common- 
wealth and municipality in this entire land.” So true is this, 
that there has come a demand, voiced by such men as Pro- 
fessor Vilgus, of the University of Michigan, and President 
Roosevelt, that our corporations be directly chartered and 
controlled by the national government. It is this proposition 
that we present to-night. 

- Our resolution provides that all corporations engaged in 
interstate commerce must obtain, from the national govern- 
ment, instead of from the states as at present, charters defining 
their powers and organization. The conditions upon which 
Congress will grant these charters will reflect the public policy 
of the entire nation in reference to this subject. And in so 
far, of course, as the proposed national corporations engage 
in business confined to the separate states, they will remain 
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subject to state regulation, because Congress cannot, under 
the Constitution, concern itself with anything except their 
interstate business. 

The affirmative will uphold this proposition upon four 
grounds: First, that there are evils in our corporations at the 
present time, serious and national in their scope; Second, 
that these evils are inherent in the system of incorporation by 
the various states; Third, that for these evils, Federal incorpo- 
ration is the only logical and effective remedy; Fourth, that 
national incorporation would be a wise extension of national 
activity. In short, in contrast to a system of state control of na- 
tional corporations, we propose a system of national control. 

It is true, as doubtless will be contended by the negative, 
that some of our corporations are honest and law abiding. 
But in other corporations there are grave evils, which must 
be remedied, not for the sake of the public alone, but as much 
for the sake of the good corporations, which suffer by associa- 
tion. These evils may be roughly grouped under three heads: 
overcapitalization, interholding of stocks, and dishonesty in 
promotion and management. 

The first of these evils, overcapitalization, is illustrated by 
Charles E. Russell, in Everybody’s Magazine for December. 
He states that in 1890 five tobacco companies with $400,000 
of assets, less than half a million, were consolidated into a New 
Jersey corporation with a capital stock of twenty-five million. 
Small competitors were absorbed, and issue upon issue of 
stock followed arbitrarily from time to time, until in 1901, 
the total stock issued had reached the two hundred million 
mark. And in the present year, the total capitalization of the 
American Tobacco Company, including its subsidiary corpo- 
rations has reached the enormous figure of five hundred 
million, whereas a liberal estimate of the value of the actual 
assets of this corporation would be but a fraction of that 
amount. 

Again, the American Chicle Company is capitalized at ten 
times the value of its assets, and these are but one or two 
of numerous instances that might be cited, indicative of the 
almost universal tendency toward overcapitalization and 
stock watering in this country to-day. 
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What are the consequences of this? First, the public, by the 
inducements of skillful promoters, is led to invest in the stocks 
of a corporation, expecting thereby to acquire a proportional 
share in its assets, whereas in fact, every dollar’s worth of assets 
is made to do service for many dollars’ worth of stock, and the 
inevitable result is one of two things: either the investors lose 
by the fall in the value of the stocks when the facts become 
known, or, if the corporation holds a monopoly, the consuming 
public is forced to pay prices sufficiently high to yield divi- 
dends upon a capitalization of several times the actual amount 
invested. . 

Both of these obvious evils of stock watering are illustrated 
by the case of the Metropolitan Railway in New York. Stock 
in the Metropolitan, floated by the influence of such men as 
Whitney and Ryan at 269, now goes begging at 35, the differ- 
ence representing a loss to investors of $234 on every share of 
this stock. And moreover, largely because of this stock water- 
ing, the necessity of saving to stockholders even the little value 
which is left compels the laborers in New York to pay five cent 
fares to-day, when, had this water been kept out, the Metro- 
politan could well afford to charge but three cent fares, and 
still declare a handsome dividend upon its just capitalization. 

The same is true of sugar. The late President Havemeyer 
testified before the Industrial Commission that while the 
capitalization of his trust was seventy million, all its equip- 
ment could be duplicated at thirty million. Nevertheless, it 
will not be denied that the price of sugar, which you and I 
have to pay, is fixed to yield dividends on the seventy-five and 
not upon the thirty million. 

The second great evil js the holding corporation. By this we 
mean a corporation organized for the sole purpose of holding 
shares of stock in other corporations. To illustrate, we will 
take a corporation capitalized at one hundred million. Three 
men, who own 51 per cent of the stock, can organize a second 
corporation which dominates the policy of the first. Two of 
these men, who together own twenty-six million of the stock, a 
majority of the 51, can organize a third corporation within the 
other two, which dominates the policies of both, and one of 
these two men, who owns fourteen million of the stock, can 
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organize still another corporation, which will control absolutely 
all the corporations in this series, ending with the one hundred 
million dollar corporation with which we started. 

This is not fiction, but the common practice by which 
monopolistic control is secured, and the evil of it is that it 
permits a man with a comparatively small amount of capital 
to dominate a large amount. Thus the secret of Harriman’s 
control of railways lies in his astute organization of series 
upon series of holding corporations, such as the notorious 
Railway Securities Company, by which he is enabled to dom- 
inate an amount of wealth many times greater than even a 
man with his vast resources could otherwise control. 

This fact suggests the second abuse of holding companies, 
which is that the corporations held, instead of being admin- 
istered in the interests of their stockholders, become mere tools 
for exploitation in the hands of the corporations holding. 
And this is why it is that a court of equity, here in Illinois, 
entertains the suit of Stuyvesant Fish to enjoin the voting of 
Illinois Central Stock held by the Railway Securities Com- 
pany for the Union Pacific. Not because the court is concerned 
with the personal interests of Mr. Fish, but because the stock- 
holders in the Illinois Central are entitled to have their pro- 
perty voted and administered in the interests of the Illinois 
Central, and not as a pawn in the game of the Union Pacific. 

The third class of evils, which is broad enough, indeed, to 
cover a multitude of sins, is dishonesty in promotion and 
management. In the brief time allotted, we can hope to men- 
tion but a few of the commoner phases of this abuse. They 
consist of misrepresentations to the public, through false 
prospectuses and financial reports, and the misappropriation 
of corporate funds. By this we refer not to bald embezzlement, 
such as a real corporation magnate would deem stupid, but 
to such practices as the payment of dividends out of capital 
stock, diverting the proceeds of loans, and making secret 
profits out of corporation contracts. If the same board of 
directors controls a railroad, a construction company, and a 
bank in which the deposits of all are kept, it can readily be 
seen how, in making contracts between themselves as one 
corporation and themselves as another corporation, grave 
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abuses can creep in. These abuses are, unfortunately, familiar 
to all of us. 

Such, then, are the evils of present day corporations, — 
Overcapitalization, Interholding of Shares, and Dishonesty in 
Promotion and Management, — and inasmuch as the present 
system of corporate creation and control offers no relief, we 
submit that their seriousness can hardly be overestimated. 

We come now to the essence of this whole discussion. What 
is it that permits and fosters these abuses? It is the system 
of incorporation by the various states. By this we do not mean 
to imply that no states have good incorporation laws, for 
some, like Massachusetts, have. But other states, conspicu- 
ously Delaware, West Virginia, and New Jersey, have loose 
codes, and naturally it is states like these that charter the 
majority of our corporations. Their charters obtained, these 
corporations go to the good states and secure permission to do 
business as foreign corporations, which is uniformly granted, 
because to refuse domestication means a corresponding loss 
in the business of the state. Under this system it is not strange 
that we have corporations operating under charters which 
regulate but feebly, if at all, nor is it surprising that our pro- 
moters seek out the states which suit them best. 

None of our states imposes a limit on capitalization, and in 
only one state, Massachusetts, is the promoter asked to pub- 
lish the basis upon which he computes it. Thus if he wishes 
to fix the capital at one hundred thousand when the assets of the 
corporation are worth but thirty, plenty of states can be found 
which will permit him to do it. And if he wishes to acquire 
control by means of a holding company, he can find states 
which will permit that. And if he wishes freedom from con- 
trol, states there are which impose no duties beyond the pay- 
ment of the fees. In fact, so far have some states gone in liberal- 
izing their laws for the purpose of attracting corporations, that 
charters can be had for the asking, where there is no franchise 
tax; no limit on capitalization; no amount of stock required 
to be subscribed; no examination of books; the office may be 
kept anywhere, and business of any kind may be done any- 
where! 

Under the present system of state incorporation, we can 
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entertain no hope for unified action on the part of the states, 
by which, alone, this situation could be relieved. The report of 
the American Bar Association for 1906 states flatly, in refer- 
ence to a uniform incorporation law, that the voluntary 
codperation and concerted action by the states is not to be ex- 
pected. And if this were undertaken, so long as a single state 
held out, we should be in the same deplorable situation still. 

Admittedly, then, we cannot look to the system of state 
incorporation for the removal of the evils which are inher- 
ent in it,— this system of which Commissioner Garfield 
says that its diversity is such that in operation it amounts to 
anarchy. The inference is irrefutable, ladies and gentlemen, 
that we must look to some other system for relief. And as my 
colleagues who follow me will show, that system is National 
Incorporation. 


After presenting such introductory matters as the 
proposition demands, the opening speaker should take 
up the first issue and endeavor to make definite progress 
with the case of the affirmative. He should show the 
relation of his work to the work of the other speakers on 
his side; and he should make clear just what he under- 
stands to be the bearing of his argument on the negative 
side, and what, consequently, his opponents must do to 
meet the contentions of the affirmative. 

A complete opening speech which embodies all these 
essentials is found on the negative of the debate in 
Appendix VIII; and a complete opening speech which 
fails to present these essentials is found on the affirma- 
tive of the same debate. 

The First Speech for the Negative.— The first requi- 
site of the opening speech for the negative is adaptation 
to the preceding speech. It is this which distinguishes 
a debate from a contest of memorized declamations. 
The speaker must make clear to what extent he accepts 
the work in analysis presented by the affirmative. If he 
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does not agree with the interpretation of the proposition 
and the issues, as set forth, he must give satisfactory 
reasons for differing. To the affirmative belong the duty 
and right of interpretation. Unsupported objections on 
the part of the negative count for nothing. 

The Cornell-Pennsylvania debate of 1908 furnished 
an illustration of a successful opening speech for the 
negative side. The proposition was, “ Resolved, that 
aside from the question of amending the Constitution, 
it is desirable that the regulating power of Congress 
should be extended to all corporations whose capital- 
ization exceeds $1,000,000.” 


We are here to discuss one single, specific proposition; 
namely, the plan just brought forward by the affirmative. 
We are just as desirous as the affirmative can be of remedying 
present conditions; but we question seriously whether the 
sweeping extension of Federal power advocated by the affirm- 
ative is either necessary or desirable. To appreciate fully how 
sweeping in character is this remarkable proposal, let us see 
what regulating power includes. 

This is a term used in the Constitution to define the power 
of Congress over interstate commerce. Its extent has been 
passed upon by the Supreme Court in a score of cases; and its 
meaning is therefore to-day not open to the slightest doubt. 
It includes the power to foster, to encourage, to restrict, to 
destroy, limited only by the discretion of the regulating agency. 
Not only is it sweeping, but it is exclusive. "The Supreme Court 
cases distinctly hold that a grant of power to Congress ex- 
cludes all regulation by the states in that field. The power 
to regulate extends from the most general operations to the 
minutest details, and is limited only by the discretion of the 
regulating agency. 

What, then, would this extension of Federal powers ad- 
vanced by the affirmative mean? It would mean, in the first 
place, a radical departure from all our present ideas con- 
cerning the relation between the states and the Federal govern- 
ment. At present the Federal government exercises a general 
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control over affairs of national scope only, and distinctly 
leaves to the states control — absolute control — over matters 
of purely local extent; but this remarkable plan brought 
forward by the affirmative would include all corporations 
without regard to the nature of the business, without regard 
to the scope and extent of the corporation, and without regard 
to the power of the states to regulate that corporation. Why, 
among the corporations that would be affected by this act, 
some 800, according to Moody’s “ Corporation Manual,” 
would be either local public service corporations or corpora- 
tions which operate only in a single state; that is, it would 
include light companies and water companies and street rail- 
way companies. Over 230 street railway companies would 
be brought under Federal control by this affirmative proposal. 
Now, these are neither of national scope nor of national con- 
cern. If the Federal principle is to be maintained, a corporation 
which operates only in a single state, no matter whether it is 
capitalized at $1,000,000 or $10,000,000, should be controlled 
only by the state in which it operates. The mere number of 
shares of stock a corporation issues is not what makes it a 
problem of national concern. Yet, the affirmative must jus- 
tify this as a line of demarcation between state and Federal 
authority. 

But perhaps the affirmative would justify this plan on the 
ground of present lack of uniformity in state laws. They say 
the state laws are so diverse that the states are powerless to 
control the corporations at present because of lack of uniform- 
ity; but I ask you, is lack of uniformity an evil? Is it estab- 
lished that uniformity in state laws would be desirable? There 
is no uniformity in nature, in resources, in industry, in develop- 
ment. This is a broad country; the needs of Nevada are not 
the needs of Massachusetts; the interests of the Dakotas are 
not the interests of Florida; the corporations of these states 
are as varied as their climates. Yet the remarkable proposal 
of the affirmative would apply to the cotton mills of Georgia 
the same general laws of regulation as they would apply to 
the irrigation companies of Wyoming. 

I ask the gentlemen of the affirmative: is not this plan they 
propose revolution rather than evolution? Is not the principle 
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of American development to try existing powers to their full 
extent, to proceed slowly, step by step, rather than by one 
sudden sweeping away of all the corporatiov laws which are 
the result of our experience? What is there leading up to this 
plan? What is the evolution that has preceded it? Have we 
had any assurance from our past that the Federal government 
would be an efficient agency for the control of corporations ? 

Moreover, have we the present knowledge which entitles 
us to attempt at this time to solve once for all this great, 
mighty corporation problem? The problem is comparatively 
recent. Men have but lately begun to study it, and they dis- 
agree even as to the most general principles. Why, for in- 
stance, Massachusetts a few years ago, in an effort to cure 
overcapitalization (which the affirmative has complained of) 
by mere legislative tinkering, passed a law prohibiting the 
capitalizing of anything except tangible assets. Last winter 
Massachusetts repealed that law, finding it did absolutely no 
good, but was productive on the other hand of positive harm 
to industry and legitimate enterprise. Opinions that men held 
firmly five years ago, they doubted two years ago and to-day 
have abandoned. Do we know definitely what we want? Are 
we sure that the legislation we would enact to-day we would 
not be ready to repeal to-morrow? Moreover, who is in favor 
of this remarkable plan brought forward by the affirmative ? 
Who is urging it? What economist, what statesman, would 
classify corporations — or rather fail to classify — according 
to the number of shares of stock they issue rather than the 
nature and scope of the business? In all the discussions before 
Congress last winter upon this problem, did any one advo- 
cate this particular solution? Almost any plan, however wild, 
will receive for a time a certain degree of support. Did any 
one of the experts gathered before the Industrial Commission 
advocate this particular plan? Silence places on the affirma- 
tive a strong burden. 

The whole plan of the affirmative is characterized by an 
undue faith in legislative tinkering as a cure for all con- 
ceivable ills. They propose a mere legal device, — a mere 
shifting from one regulating agency to another, and expect 
the whole corporation problem to be solved. This problem 
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is comparatively new, but they say if one regulating agency 
has not solved this problem in a few years — a new problem — 
why, try at once another agency; that is, if a bottle of Ken- 
nedy’s Burdock Bitters does n’t cure at once, try a bottle 
of Warner’s Golden Discovery! 

Do not the affirmative fail to consider that the abuses they 
complain of result not so much from lack of laws and lack 
of existing powers, as from lack of enforcement of existing 
laws and the inherent difficulties of the problem? How, for 
instance, would the affirmative cure the overcapitalization 
they complain of by mere legislative action? Will mere laws 
reform the morals of directors? Will mere legislation cure the 
speculative tendency on the part of the public? What would 
the affirmative do? We ask them to be specific. Would they 
have Congress — a body already worked to the limit — regu- 
late the heating of street cars in Portland, Oregon; or would 
they operate through bureaus and have a bureaucracy, — a 
commission for the regulation of water works and a board for 
the heating of street cars? Have we any reason to believe that 
Congress is more responsive to public opinion than are the 
state legislatures ? Will Congress provide better legal machin- 
ery for the enforcement of its laws? Are Federal laws harder 
to evade than state laws ? 

Ladies and gentlemen, the proper spirit in which to ap- 
proach this mighty question is in a spirit of conservatism. 
Is it not better for us to try out existing powers to the limii, 
— to proceed slowly, step by step, rather than to fly from one 
regulating agency to another and experiment with evils whose 
force we do not appreciate ? Remember, that the conspicuous 
errors in our history were the result of cases where we took 
abrupt and quick steps without a slow process of evolution. 
It is better to proceed carefully, to gather all knowledge on 
this important subject, rather than to accept a sweeping pro- 
position unprecedented in our history, evolving out of nothing 
and unsupported by authority or experience. 


If the affirmative speaker has failed to analyze the 


proposition and set forth the issues, the negative 
speaker must supply the deficiency. In the debate whichis 
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reported in the Appendix, the first speaker for the nega- 
tive supplied the necessary introductory matter neglected 
by the first speaker for the affirmative. 

Furthermore, the first negative speaker must either 
refute the arguments just advanced or show good reason 
for postponing the refutation. Arbitrarily to postpone 
answering the contentions of the first speaker looks quite 
as suspicious as to ignore them utterly. Usually there is 
no time for complete refutation. The debater should 
avoid scrappy work by taking up a single main point 
and hitting that hard. 

If the closing argument of the affirmative speaker 
has evidently made a strong impression upon the audi- 
ence, and is uppermost in their minds, the following 
speaker cannot afford to ignore it. He must reply at 
orice; but the amount of time which he can allow for the 

reply will depend on the amount of constructive work 
still to be done for his side. In the Harvard-Yale debate, 
on the question whether the history of trades-unionism 
shows a general tendency detrimental to the best interests 
of the country, one speaker closed with great praise of 
trades-unions for their willingness to arbitrate. The fol- 
lowing speaker took up that argument at once, and said, 
in refutation :— 

You have heard the last speaker dwell upon the benefits 
of arbitration. But what kind of arbitration, ladies and gentle- 
men? The arbitration they are seeking to establish involves 
conditions with which the employer cannot comply. How 
can employers arbitrate regarding paying men twenty dollars 
per week, when to do it would render their economic existence 
impossible ? Let me read to you these words from the third 
vice-president of the American Federation of Labor: “If the 
employers won’t arbitrate and give us what we want, then 
we will fight for it until we get it.” What kind of arbitration 
is that? “‘If they won’t arbitrate and give us what we want, 
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then we will fight for it until we get it.” * And how can the 
employers of this country arbitrate with men who continually 
refuse to become responsible for the contracts which they 
make? Trades-unions absolutely refuse to incorporate, and 
how can we ask responsible corporations to make contracts 
with organizations which are irresponsible? Is this arbitra- 
tion? 


At the close of his speech, the first speaker for the 
negative should summarize his own argument, show its 
bearing on the argument of the other side, and point out 
just what work, in view of these facts, the affirmative 
has still to perform. 

The Other Main Speeches. — For the other speakers, 
the first requisite is adaptation. They must adapt their 
work to that of the other side, as the debate proceeds, 
and they must adapt their work to that of their col- 
leagues. Team-work is essential. A debater who will 
not play precisely his part, who refuses to sacrifice in- 
dividual notions for the sake of the whole case, is as 
objectionable as a football player who ignores the sig- 
nals or refuses to follow his interference. 

It is the duty of each speaker to summarize, not only 
what he has said, but all that has been said on his side 
up to that point. The fact that the opposing speakers 
intervene to distract the attention of the audience makes 
this kind of team-work necessary. It helps to keep the 
whole case in view, and thus makes the final summary 
more significant and effective. A word of caution is 
here necessary. Time will not allow an elaborate and 
detailed summary. Only the main points can be given, 
with terse, clear reminders of the means by which they 
were proved. 


* The reader may here recall the comments, in the tenth chapter, 
regarding the value of repetition for emphasis. 
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A debater can usually decide beforehand with what 
argumentative and emotional appeal he wishes most 
vividly to impress his audience. With this he should 
plan to close his speech, and he should become so fa- 
miliar with it that a terse and forcible phrasing will be 
sure to respond to his thought when the time comes for 
delivery. Rarely will the course of the debate be so far 
from his expectations that he will be obliged utterly to 
abandon the chosen peroration. Knowing that in these 
closing words all his strength must be summoned for a 
final attack, knowing that this is his last chance to win 
the audience before the other side has the floor, or the 
judges render their decision, the debater has no excuse 
for presenting a weak ending. When he sees that he has 
only a little more time than is necessary for his perora- 
tion, he should at once bring to a close the part on which 
he is speaking, omitting important points, if necessary, in 
order to round out his speech with what is most impor- 
tant. Unless he follows this deliberate plan, he may be 
cut off abruptly and obliged to leave his speech hanging 
in the air, an experience as awkward as it is common. 

Rebuttal Speeches.-—’Those who have difficulty in an- 
alyzing an opponent’s case as he speaks and in rapidly 


f 
f 


preparing answers may yet become effective speakers / 


in rebuttal, for effective speakers seldom rely on the 
inspiration of the moment, as is commonly supposed, to 
furnish rebuttal material. A speech which is admirably 
fitted to another, which seems in every detail to grow 
out of the immediate occasion, may have been prepared 
in all its essentials long before the debate. Webster’s 
Reply to Hayne was almost entirely refutation; yet 
Webster declared that all the material had been waiting 
in his desk for months. “If he had tried to make a 
speech to fit my notes,” said Webster, “he could not have 
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hit it better.” Debatable questions have usually been 
so extensively discussed that arguments are rarely pre- 
sented in debate which could not have been anticipated 
by thorough preparation. To be sure, the relative em- 
phasis placed on the parts, the arrangement, the phras- 
ing, and the arguments ignored by an opponent, may 
cause some surprise; but there is rarely any excuse for 
being surprised by the arguments actually presented. 
Nevertheless, although one should prepare himself to 
meet every argument which is likely to be presented 
against him, he should not assume that his opponents 
will use certain arguments and proceed to refute them 
in advance, unless he can prove that those arguments 
are essential to his opponents’ case. Otherwise his oppo- 
nents may make him appear ridiculous by admitting 
all that he has said by way of anticipatory rebuttal. 

In refutation debaters usually gain in spirit and fall 
off in substance. There is no need for this weakness. 
The falling off in substance is due to defective prepara- 
tion on the other side of the question. A skillful debater 
usually has enough rebuttal material for an hour’s ad- 
dress, although he may be allowed but five minutes. 
From this mass of material he selects and arranges, as 
the case of his opponents develops, whatever will most 
effectively meet that case. On some questions, perceiv- 
ing only two or three cases at all likely to be presented 
against him, he groups his rebuttal material in advance 
with reference to these possible cases. 

Thorough preparation on both sides of the question 
will dnable a debater to anticipate nearly all the argu- 
ments that demand refutation; but not all. The unex- 
pected may happen; the line of attack may be unusual 
or even original; evidence may be presented from a 
source that all his research has failed to discover; the 
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force of his own work in conviction may he considerably 
overcome by a persuasive appeal from the other side, 
the reply to which could not be effectively prepared in 
advance. Formal debate allows no time for collecting 
new evidence. The debater must decide at once what 
is the bearing on the question, and what is the relation to 
his own case of the argument advanced against him. He 
must decide whether it is worth answering; if so, when 
and by what method. There are times in every debate 
when nothing but a complete understanding of the 
underlying principles will suffice. At such times that 
team will go to pieces which has allowed the coach to 
do most of the work and provide ready-made rebuttal. 
The debater who is unable to grasp the whole ques- 
tion, who has not, by analysis, differentiated the main 
issues from the subordinate ones, who fails therefore 
to appreciate relative values, is usually known by his 
“scrappy rebuttal.’’ He jots down a miscellaneous lot 
of points made by his opponents. Everything is fish 
that comes to his net. Some of the points on which he 
wastes his limited time are evident slips of the tongue, 
mere illustrations, admitted matters, irrelevant details, 
and other trivialities which most of the audience have 
already forgotten. He proceeds to attack these points 
at random. As the order of attack is in no way related 
to the established order of issues, or to the development 
of his case or to that of his opponent, the bearing of 
these points is lost and their relative importance is ob- 
scured. The most common adverse criticism of rebuttal 
in student debates is that it is scattering and trivial. 
The Closing Rebuttal Speech. — There is danger in 
formal debate that the audience shall become confused, 
and unable, after the give and take refutation, to see 
how the contest stands at the end of the debate. It is 
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therefore the first function of the conclusion to make 
clear what has been done by both sides. ‘To make this 
clear, the speaker must take up the issues, one by one, in 
a logical order, which is usually the order determined 
at the outset. His purpose is to show, by contrasting 
the arguments which the course of the debate has left 
standing on each side of each issue, that his side has the 
weight of proof in its favor. He thus emphasizes his 
own arguments at the expense of his opponents’ argu- 
ments. As the weight of evidence is rarely on the same 
side for all of the issues, the last speaker in rebuttal 
may find that his side has established only part of its 
case. He should then endeavor to show that the issues 
which his side has established are most important. All 
this is called the work of amplifying and diminishing. 
This work may take the form of contrasting the results 
of policies, or the nature of underlying motives, or the 
kinds of argument, or the sources of evidence. But in 
any event, the last speaker has notime for minor matters. 
He must subordinate the insignificant odds and ends, 
which are more or less confused in the minds of the 
hearers, to the main issues. His task is to muster the 
whole forces of his side for an orderly, unified, final 
attack." 

Organization of Rebuttal Material. — The material for 
answering the contentions of your opponents should be 
immediately available. Otherwise much of your reading 
and study may count for nothing. You may know that 
there is a decision of the Supreme Court which inval- 
idates the legal argument just presented against your 
proposition; but unless you can find the exact quotation 
at once, you cannot use it. You may remember that 


* Illustration : A final rebuttal speech, illustrating the above prin- 
ciples, will be found on the negative side of the debate in the Appendix. 
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somewhere in the reports of the Philippine Commission 
is a table of statistics showing that your opponent is 
wrong in his contention regarding the population of the 
islands; but if you are obliged to hunt through those 
reports to find the table, you may lose the rest of his 
speech, and even then fail to track down the evidence you 
need. You may feel sure that, somewhere among your 
notes, there are concrete data sufficient to show that an 
authority just cited against your position is prejudiced 
and otherwise incompetent; but if your notes are care- 
lessly taken and unorganized, you may search them in 
vain, and have nothing to offer against the authority 
but uselessly general charges. All material for use as 
refutation should be taken down with clearness, fair- 
ness, and precision, and it should be arranged according 
to a definite and serviceable system. 

The plan of taking down, on one side of cards of 
uniform size, all the evidence which may be useful for 
rebuttal, and then organizing that material under six 
or eight heads, has been tried time and again by many 
successful debaters." The cards may be of standard 
library size (about 3 by 5) or a little larger. The number 
and the nature of the groups into which the cards are 
finally divided for convenient use will depend on the 
question for debate, and will be roughly indicated by 
the issues. For example, in preparation for a debate 
on the proposition, “Resolved, that high school secret 
fraternities should be prohibited,” the rebuttal cards 
might be arranged in eight packs, labeled: “Legality,” 
“Effect on Morals,” “Effect on Scholarship,” ‘Effect 
on School Spirit,” ““Other Methods,” “School Statis- 
tics,” ‘Authorities Commonly Cited,” “Objections to 
Analogies from College Fraternities.” The only neces- 


1 See also Section VIII of the third chapter. 
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sity is that the classification shall be such, in number 
and in headings, that any member of the team which is 
to employ the system can put his hand at once on the 
exact evidence he needs. 


SPECIMEN REBUTTAL CARDS 
(Prepared by a team on the affirmative of the above proposition.) 


LEGALITY Illinois Supreme Court decision: 
- : Chicago Case. 


Although prohibition of school fraternities is held illegal, in that — 
The Chicago courts issued “ an injunction prohibiting the school 
authorities from enforcing the rules ’’ against fraternities. 

(Authority of ‘‘ Com, on Secret Frats.’’ of N. E. A., G. B. 
Morrison, Chairman, Proceedings of N. E. A., 1905, p. 451.) 
Yet, the courts later dissolved the injunction. 


Souree: Journal ef Education, January, 1907. 


EFFECT ON MORALS. Exceptional Schools, 


Although it is held that the societies at 
Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, and at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, 

are morally beneficial to the members, 

Yet, these are not fair cases, for 

The societies are not really secret, for 
A faculty member is obliged to attend 
every meeting and control affairs. 


Source: Review of Reviews, September, 1907, p. 840: M. Melius, 
on ** Are Secret Societies a Danger to Our High Schools ? ”’ 


Attitude toward Opponents. — Milton, in replying to 
Salmasius, said, “Let me enter therefore upon this 
Noble Cause with a cheerfulness grounded upon this 
assurance, that my Adversary’s Cause is maintained by 
nothing but Fraud, Fallacy, Ignorance, and Barbarity ; 
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whereas mine has Light, Truth, Reason, Practice, and 
the Learning of the best Ages of the World on its side.” 
The debater who enters upon his cause with such assur- 
ance is doomed to failure. No speaker can carry convic- 
tion who imagines all the truth to be on his side and 
all who differ from him to be in obstinate error. Such an 
attitude arouses antagonism. A speaker must bear in 
mind that he is addressing people who have sympathies 
and opinions of their own, who have a perfect right to 
them, and who cannot be cudgeled into renouncing them. 

Webster made this clear in his Reply to Hayne, when 
he said : — 


Sir, the human mind is so constituted that the merits of both 
sides of a controversy appear very clear and very palpable to 
those who respectively espouse them; and both sides usually 
grow clearer as the controversy advances. South Carolina sees 
unconstitutionality in the tariff; she sees oppression there also, 
and she sees danger. Pennsylvania, with a vision not less 
sharp, looks at the same tariff, and sees no such thing in it; 
she sees it all constitutional, all useful, all safe. The faith of 
South Carolina is strengthened by opposition, and she now not 
only sees, but resolves, that the tariff is palpably unconstitu- 
tional, oppressive, and dangerous; but Pennsylvania, not to be 
behind her neighbors, and equally willing to strengthen her 
own faith by a confident asseveration, resolves also, and gives, 
to every warm affirmative of South Carolina, a plain, down- 
right, Pennsylvania negative. South Carolina, to show the 
strength and unity of her opinion, brings her Assembly to a 
unanimity, within seven voices; Pennsylvania, not to be out- 
done in this respect any more than in others, reduces her dis- 
sentient fraction to a single vote.* 


Debate, which should be an honest effort to discover 
truth and to convince others of that truth, is in both 


1 Webster, In Reply to Hayne, United States Senate, January 26, 
1830. 
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these aspects so difficult that an earnest student grows 
tolerant of the opinions and convictions of other people. 
During the preparation for debate and in the actual 
contest, he bears in mind his own liability to error. Far 
from resenting the fact that others disagree with him, 
he welcomes opposition. If he believes in his own side, 
opposition is opportunity. “He that wrestles with us,” 
as Burke well said, ‘‘strengthens our nerves and sharp- 
ens our skill. Our antagonist is our helper.’’ Adversaries 
in debate should have at least this common purpose, — 
the search after truth. A great mind is a mind open to 
conviction. 

Ridicule and Satire. — Cheap ridicule is so easy and 
common, effective ridicule is so difficult and rare, that 
the danger of the one far outweighs the possibility of 
success with the other. A debater should not turn from 
the main line of his argument to introduce personalities, 
and he should be alert to discover and defeat the tricks 
of opponents who strive to allure him from the main is- 
sues by introducing such digressions as personal abuse. 
A thousand can answer an argument with abuse to one 
who can answer with reason. “It is the opinion of the 
ignorant,” says Holyoake, “that if a man does not 
bluster and retort, he is deficient in spirit. This appre- 
hension often betrays weak men into violence, and to 
prove themselves independent they become rude and 
insolent; whereas courage pursues its own way without 
ostentation, preserves its independence, corrects mis- 
representation, repairs any injury it may have unwit- 
tingly done, and answers slander (if there be slander) 
with the truth. No wise man answers a fool according 
to his folly. He shows that it is folly, and abandons it 
to die by its own hands.” * 


oe: J. Holyoake, Public Speaking and Debate, p. 56. Ginn & Co., 
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Invective. — Invective delights both the weak-minded 
speaker and the weak-minded hearer, for it relieves the 
one of the trouble of producing proof and the other of 
the trouble of keeping his mind on the question. But, 
as Gladstone asserted, the day has gone by when railing 
at opponents is regarded as sufficient defense of opinion. — 
Lincoln, in reply to the invective of Douglas in the 
Charleston debate, said : — 


Until he gives a better or more plausible reason than he has 
offered against the evidence in the case, I suggest to him it 
will not avail him at all that he swells himself up, takes on 
dignity, and calls people liars. Why, sir, there is not a word in 
Trumbull’s speech that depends on Trumbull’s veracity at 
all. He has only arrayed the evidence, and told you what 
follows as a matter of reasoning. There is not a statement in 
the whole speech that depends on Trumbull’s word. lf you 
have ever studied geometry, you remember that by a course of 
reasoning Euclid proves that all the angles in a triangle are 
equal to two right angles. Euclid has shown you how to work 
it out. Now, if you undertake to disprove that proposition, and 
to show that it is erroneous, would you prove it to be false by 
calling Euclid a liar ?* 


There are men, it is true, who advocate the use of 
invective. Some assert that when an opponent has won 
the sympathy of the audience, “‘the speaker must 
counteract these effects by the use of sarcasm, wit, 
invective, or whatever resources he may command.” 
Ridicule and sarcasm are especially recommended as 
defense against conceit and affectation. But conceit and 
affectation do more harm to an opponent’s cause when 
they are ignored than when they are given the considera- 
tion of a reply. When an opponent has closed a speech 
in a tone of grandiloquence and bombast, no invective 


1 Lincoln’s Complete Works, Century Company, vol. i, p. 412. 
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can accomplish so much in reply as a plain argument 
which proceeds directly to the heart of the question. 
Those who advocate the use of ridicule, satire, and in- 
vective may point to the classic examples of Webster and 
Douglas. But the dangers and difficulties are so great 
that unless a student is sure that he belongs in the same 
class of speakers, he had best make it a rule never to use 
such two-edged weapons. They may be all that is left 
to a man who knows himself defeated ; they may entice 
an unstable adversary away from the legitimate line of 
argument; they may even amuse the friends of a man 
who is winning, or relieve the feelings of the friends of a 
man who is losing ; but such weapons will never win new 
friends for a speaker or for his cause. Hamilton, in his 
Parliamentary Logic, gives this advice: “If your case 
is too bad, call in aid the party; if the party is bad, call 
in aid the cause. If neither is good, wound your oppo- 
nent.” This kind of argument is unfortunately parlia- 
mentary, but it is not logic. 

Epithets. ‘The great difficulty of being just in applying 
epithets at once commends temperance in their use. 
Moreover, not even the justice of an epithet warrants 
it. The question is whether it will do more good than 
harm. And the answer is, — almost never. To accuse 
an opponent of intentional “quibbling,” or of “gar- 
bling” a quotation, or of deliberately misrepresenting 
you, is to proffera serious charge. It impeaches his moral 
nature; it is exceedingly difficult to prove; and it inevit- 
ably creates bad feeling without necessarily advancing 
your cause. Regard the errors as mental rather than 
moral, and thus leave yourself free to deal with your 
opponent’s arguments rather than with himself. Then 
show clearly and courteously just how he has evaded 
the question, or misquoted an authority, or misunder- 
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stood your own words. Your attitude should not be one 
of malice, or resentment, or vanity. If two or more pos- 
sible motives may be assigned for an opponent’s attack, 
assume that motive which puts the best construction on 
his case. Be slow to accuse him of unfairness. If you 
must expose his errors, do so with proof and urbanity, 
rather than with assertion and taunt. The golden test 
for the use of an epithet is this: How would you regard 
it if it were applied to yourself? —a test which is 
prompted at once by good morals and good sense. 

If a debater has the right attitude toward his subject, 
he is likely to have the right attitude toward his oppo- 
nents. A man in awe of his subject is considerate, self- 
retiring, and direct in speech. His ardent desire to 
expound the truth lifts him above the digressions of 
debate. Lincoln was too great to use ridicule and in- 
vective. A small man abuses his opponent, misrepre- 
sents his case, bulldozes his audience, because his heart 
is not in his subject. 

Honor in Debate. — A runner is disgraced for spiking 
his rival on the track; a prize-fighter is condemned for 
striking below the belt. ‘The disgrace for foul play in 
debate is as much greater as this kind of contest is 
morally and intellectually higher. A debater should 
take pains to give his opponent every fair chance. The 
only way to convince an audience of his fairness is to 
be fair. It may be true that “an adroit and aggressive 
first speaker can so explain the origin and history of 
the question and so present the issues, as to compel 
his opponent to accept his partition of the case.” But 
if he does so, knowing that he is ignoring vital issues, 
he is engaged in a deliberate attempt to deceive, which 
is too much like ordinary demagogue oratory to com- 
mand respect. The only worthy or even safe course is 
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an honest attempt to discover and to set forth the 
real issues, which, as we have seen, exist within the 
question itself, independent of the will or the skill of 
men. 

Some debaters weary and confuse their hearers by 
concealing the end of a line of argument, in order to 
produce a surprise. The surprise usually falls to the 
speaker. He finds that he has done one of two things: 
either he has offended the audience which he has tried 
to deceive; or he has utterly failed to convince them, 
because they have been unable to carry in mind evi- 
dence and inferences the bearing of which he has pur- 
posely concealed. In formal debate a team makes this 
mistake when it holds back its case, or one of its main 
arguments, in order that the opponents may be taken 
by surprise late in the debate, when they have no time 
to make adequate refutation. The result is to create 
prejudice against the speakers on account of their 
evident lack of the spirit of fair play, and to create doubt 
as to the strength of an argument which they dare not 
present or announce at the start. A recent book ad- 
vises a speaker to hold his fire till the end and surprise 
his enemy with new arguments, to which reply is thus 
impossible. The book commends this “wise stratagem ” 
to an intercollegiate debater, since he thus “deprives 
his opponent of any chance to reply, and so may hope 
to conceal his deficiency and make his own proof seem 
plausible.” Such advice is not in keeping with that 
fine sense of courtesy and that desire for truth which 
governs the highest type of the gentleman and the 
scholar.' 

The whole case in its outlines should be presented 


* Regarding the persuasive value of fairness, see also the preceding 
chapter. 
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at the first opportunity. Exceptions happen when the 
audience is so prejudiced against the speaker’s cause 
that to announce the intended conclusion would be to 
lose a fair hearing; but such cases are not common. 
Lincoln’s law partner, William H. Herndon, relates 
many incidents showing Lincoln’s belief that honesty 
in debate is the best policy. In one case at law Herndon 
introduced a sham plea so devised as to deceive the 
opposing counsel and attain the desired end. When 
Lincoln saw the subterfuge, he asked, “Is this seventh 
plea a good one?” Herndon replied that it was. “But,” 
asked Lincoln, “is it founded on fact?” On receiving 
a negative answer, Lincoln said: “‘Had n’t we better 
withdraw that plea? You know it’s a sham, and a sham 
is very often but another name for a lie. Don’t let it 
‘go on record. The-cursed thing may come staring us 
in the face long after this suit has been forgotten.” ! 
Delivery. — It is true that matter is more important 
than form. The first necessity is something to say, 
without which all the graces and intonations of a pol- 
ished speaker are merely ridiculous. As a debater be- 
comes absorbed in his subject, he wishes that he could 
think of nothing but convincing that particular audi- 
ence of the truth as he sees it. He will find writers 
who advise him to do so; who declare that, given sub- 
stance and enthusiasm, delivery will take care of itself. 
Unfortunately this is not true. Many a deep thinker is 
unable to keep his audience awake an hour because he 
cannot make himself heard or is intolerably dull in the 
monotony of his delivery. Other men of smaller intel- 
lects and with much less to say fascinate large audi- 
ences because they use their voices correctly, enunciate 


1 See Abraham Lincoln, by William H. Herndon and Jesse W. 
Weik, vol. i, p. 326. D. Appleton & Co., 1896. 
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clearly, modulate their tones, make their transitions 
with care, emphasize important parts, look into the 
eyes of their hearers, use gestures which seem natural, 
and carry themselves well on the platform. Years of 
study on matter may be thrown away, as far as a par- 
ticular audience is concerned, because the speaker has 
neglected a few months of study on form. 

Five Methods of Delivery. — There are five ways of 
delivering a speech: (1) To write it out in full and read 
it; (2) to write it out in full and commit it to memory ; 
(3) to write out and memorize the opening and closing 
sentences, and other especially important parts, leaving 
the rest for extempore delivery ; (4) to use an outline or 
a brief which suggests the headings in logical order; 
(5) to extemporize the whole speech, appearing before 
the audience without visible manuscript or notes. 

For debating, the first method is utterly ineffective. 
The second method is equally bad, because it also pre- 
cludes that quick adaptation to opposing contentions 
without which a discussion can hardly be called a debate. 
Furthermore, unless this memory method is carried 
through to the end with great care, it is a lamentable 
failure. The least hitch, as a speaker gropes after words, 
betrays the method. It takes a master to conceal this 
art, and it is a question whether the art is worth master- 
ing. The third method — that of memorizing impor- 
tant parts and adapting the rest to the occasion — is 
better suited to debating. The difficulty comes in mak- 
ing graceful transitions from memorized parts to ex- 
temporized parts; the contrast is usually too striking. 
For this reason the fourth method — the use of an out- 
line or brief —is more promising. If a speaker is familiar 
with his notes, if they suggest to him precisely the ideas 
he wishes to express, and if those ideas are arranged in 
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logical sequence, he need make no awkward pauses or 
contrasts. But notes, even when they are well managed, 
detract somewhat from the effectiveness of delivery. 

Most successful of all — other things being equal — 
is the speaker who extemporizes his whole address, 
- without even a scrap of paper between himself and his 
hearers. This is the ideal method. “If once they see 
that he is partly relying on the stilts and leading strings 
of his memoranda, their sympathy languishes. It is like 
the difference between a man who walks a tight-rope 
boldly, trusting wholly to his balance-pole, and the 
man who is looking about every moment for something 
by which to steady himself.” But a word of warning 
may be necessary. Let us not mistake mere volubility 
for effective speaking. A ready tongue, with its temp- 
“tation to carelessness of preparation and redundancy 
of expression, is not always a blessing. Real power in 
extemporaneous oratory comes only with long years of 
exacting practice in written work. 


“T like that method,” replied Crassus, “which you are ac- 
customed to practice, namely, to lay down a case like those 
presented in the Forum, and to speak upon it as if it were a 
real case. But in such efforts the usual run of students exercise 
only their voices (and even those without skill), and try the 
strength of their lungs, and the volubility of their tongues, 
and please themselves with a torrent of words; in which exer- 
cises they get the false idea that men by speaking succeed in 
becoming speakers. It is just as true that men by speaking 
badly make sure of becoming bad speakers. Therefore, al- 
though extemporaneous speaking has its advantages, there 
is greater advantage in speaking, after due deliberation, with 
greater preparation and accuracy. The chief practice of all 
is that which, in truth, we rarely practice, for it demands great 
labor which most of us avoid. I mean writing. Writing is said 
to be the best modeler and teacher of oratory, and not without 
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reason. .. . No man will ever attain the qualities which 
bring applause and admiration to great orators, except after 
long practice in writing, however resolutely he may have exer- 
cised himself in extemporaneous speaking. And he who comes 
to speak after practice in writing brings this advantage with 
him, that though he speak at the call of the moment, yet what 
he says will bear a resemblance to something written; and if 
ever, when he comes to speak, he brings anything with him in 
writing, the rest of his speech, when he departs from what is 
written, will flow on in a similar strain. As, when a boat has 
once been impelled forward, though the rowers suspend their 
efforts, the boat still keeps her motion and course, so, in a 
continued stream of oratory, when written matter fails, the 
rest of the speech maintains a similar flow, being impelled by 
the resemblance and force acquired from what is written.” — 
Cicero on Oratory. 


Even a speaker who has followed the extempore 
method with some success feels more confidence if he 
has adequate notes in his pocket. They have been 
compared to life-preservers under the berth, ready for 
use if the ship is sinking. 

Voice. — A voice that can be easily heard, that is 
flexible, full, and of pure quality, is itself persuasive. 
Although we cannot here study the methods by which 
a good voice may be developed and sustained, we may 
note in passing that there are few people who breathe 
correctly and whose voices are free from serious defects 
and limitations. It might conduce to the comfort of the 
public and to the surprise of speakers if they could have 
their own tones returned to them through a phonograph. 
A sensible kind of voice culture is as essential to effective 
public speaking as grammar is to English composition. 
Modulation in pitch is quite as important as purity in 
quality, and both can be improved by a speaker who 
makes singing a part of his preparation. Singing will 
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also help to cultivate a habit of deep breathing, without 
which a speaker tires the upper part of his chest and 
contracts the throat muscles. The throat must be open 
to allow the unrestricted passage of the tone. It is 
strange that people who would not for a moment con- 
sent to sing solos in public, venture cheerfully upon 
tasks in speaking for which they are equally unqualified. 
Every speaker should follow conscientiously a series of 
vocal exercises prescribed by a competent instructor for 
his special needs." 

Enunciation. — A common fault is slovenly enuncia- 
tion. When the size and acoustic properties of a hall 
are such that a speaker must take special care to make 
himself heard, nothing helps more than distinctness 
of utterance. Professor Edward Howard Griggs, who 
makes himself heard with apparent ease in difficult 
situations, attributes his success first of all to pains- 
taking enunciation. This is impossible for a man who 
will not open his mouth and use his lips. When he has 
learned to do this, he will do well to practice throwing 
his vowel sounds forward and paying due respect to 
every consonant. Many people swallow their vowels 
and ignore their consonants. Especially flagrant is this 
fault at the ends of sentences, which as a rule should 
deserve greatest emphasis. Earnest, sustained practice 
in enunciation is necessary. It may be exaggerated in 
practice, with no danger of exaggeration in public. 
The real danger is that in the heat of a public speech a 
man will forget his months of practice and go back to. 
his old habits. Whatever one wishes to be on the public 
platform, that he should be every day of his life. Nothing 

1 The Introduction, to W. B. Mitchell’s School and College Speaker 
‘(Henry Holt & Co., 1901) contains many practical and sensible sug- 


gestions concerning the development of correct habits of breathing, 
pronunciation, gesture, and emphasis. 
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but habitually audible and clearly articulated speech 
in daily conversation will make distinctness in public 
speaking sure. This element of success — like erect 
carriage, graceful movements, pure tones, and pure 
language — must not be set aside with cap and gown to 
be worn on special occasions. And it is true, furthermore, 
that habitual distinctness in speech will not only make 
one a better public speaker, but also a more agreeable 
member of society and a better man. Slovenly enuncia- 
tion has traits of immorality. 

Position. — A speaker should take care lest his bearing 
on the platform detract attention from what he says. An 
otherwise effective speech may seem ridiculous because 
of personal eccentricities which could be suppressed by 
proper training. Every speaker has his own tendencies 
to awkwardness. What these are he should learn from 
any one who is willing to speak frankly about them, and 
he should then set himself resolutely to overcoming 
them by persistent exercise of the will. He must ignore 
the common advice to forget himself and think only of 
his subject and his audience, until discipline has made 
it safe for him to do so. 

Gestures. — In debating, no gestures are necessary. 
If any come in response to the thought or feeling of a 
man as he speaks, and if these appear natural to the 
audience, so much the better, even though they are not 
labeled and depicted in books on gesture. So many 
fantastic tricks have been performed in the name of 
elocution that audiences are quick to detect and ridi- 
cule anything which does not seem to be spontaneous. 
If a speaker has practiced a gesture for a particular 
passage, the best he can do, when he comes to that pas- 
sage, is to omit the gesture. If aspeaker is not prompted 
to make gestures, it will do him no good to hunt them 
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up in books, make a selection, and attach them at in- 
tervals to his speech. Let him get at the cause of his 
lifelessness, which may be embarrassment, or lack of 
preparation, or want of interest in his subject. With 
sufficient life in the speaker, gestures will come of them- 
selves. After that, criticism should be mainly corrective. 
If, for instance, a speaker takes naturally to the device 
of emphasizing everything with one finger, the fault 
should be corrected before it becomes a habit. It is 
often said that anything which is natural is effective. 
This is not true. A speaker may be naturally awkward 
and ridiculous. The truth is that whatever gestures 
appear to the audience naturally good at the time are 
effective ; but all gestures that are naturally bad should 
be corrected or eliminated. 

Reading Quotations.— When the argument may 
be strengthened by the exact words of an authority, to 
read a short quotation directly from the book or paper 
is quite as effective as to deliver the quotation from 
memory, provided —and this proviso is far more 
important than it seems to be — provided that the 
speaker knows how to read. He must decide before 
the debate whether he will read or trust to memory. 
If he decides to read, he must familiarize himself with 
the text so that he shall not stumble in reading, or lose 
the eyes of his audience for more than a second or two; 
he must note the words he wishes to emphasize; and he 
must mark unmistakably the part to be read, so that 
he shall find it without delay, and so that he shall not 
read a word more than is necessary for his purpose. 
Provided that he reads well, the very fact that the audi- 
tors see before them the exact source of the evidence 
may help in conviction. Especially is this true if an 
authority, a Supreme Court decision, for instance, is 
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bandied back and forth between the sides. If there is 
a dispute as to the statement of a given authority, the 
debater who reads the exact words from their original 
source gains credence. But first of all he must know 
how to read. 

Practice in Delivery.— When you have the brief 
of your case well in mind and the evidence collected, 
stand before an imaginary audience and deliver your 
argument. Do not allow yourself to break down; go 
through to the end as well as you can, just as you will 
be obliged to do before the actual audience. If the ap- 
propriate phrase refuses to come, supply something and 
go on. At the close of your speech go back and study 
out the words or phrases which failed you in delivery. 
Do this two or three times a day, with watch at your 
side, until you can get the substance of your argument 
safely and cogently within the time limit. Then find 
somebody who is good enough to listen to you, and 
talk to him along the line of your argument. Encourage 
him to ask questions if your language is not clear, and 
to offer objections if your argument is not convincing. 
Such practice will help you to cultivate a conversational 
as opposed to an oratorical style of delivery; it will 
help you to attain a clearer phrasing and one more re- 
sponsive to your thoughts; and it will suggest chances 
for strengthening your argument. 

Marking Transitions. — A delivery which takes due 
account of the structure of a speech is a great help 
to an audience, especially in argumentative discourse. 
The steps from part to part of the introduction, from 
the introduction to the proof, from one issue of the proof 
to another, and finally from the proof to’ the peroration, 
should be taken by means of well-marked transitions. 
In addition to the rhetorical possibilities already con- 
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sidered, there are at least seven ways of indicating these 
transitions: namely, by corresponding changes in rate 
of delivery, in tone, in volume, in position on the plat- 
form, by emphasis, by gestures, and by pauses. Per- 
haps the most serviceable and least used of these devices 
is a noticeable pause, during which the speaker deliber- 
ately changes his position. 

Emphasis. — A debater should consider what pane of 
his proof he must drive home at any cost and what are 
the means at his command. He may be sure that the 
parts which deserve emphasis will not be singled out by 
the audience from a monotonous delivery. He must do 
this important work for them by uttering the capital 
words with marked deliberation, by stopping abruptly 
and pausing in just the right places, by letting his ges- 
tures fall on ideas that call for special attention, and by 
dropping his voice or increasing its volume and the rate 
of utterance. These possibilities are worth studying in 
addition to the purely rhetorical means. But in quoting 
authorities or the words of opponents, a debater should 
take care not to misplace the accent, thus causing the 
author of a quotation to appear to say what he never 
intended to say. This is sometimes called the fallacy 
of accent. Although it is not strictly a fallacy, it is to be 
condemned along with all other attempts to deceive. 

A Final Word about Debating. — The most serious 
objections to formal debating, as it has been carried on 
in recent years, are that it is too artificial in its rules 
and consequently too stereotyped in results; that its aim 
is victory rather than the pursuit of truth; that, conse- 
quently, debating is characterized by trickiness and in- 
sincerity, and is not the preparation which it ought to be 
for the real contests of the life beyond Commencement. 
One result of this formalism is said to be a noticeable 
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lack of sincerity and enthusiasm on the part of the 
speakers which adds to the feeling of unreality. Then, 
again, the question is often so cleverly phrased, so vague 
and so complicated, that the time which should be spent 
on vital issues is wasted in quarrels over the meaning 
of terms. The petty and academic discussion which re- 
sults seems more like a controversy of the Middle Ages 
than an attempt to get at the truth of a contemporary 
practical problem. Still further to preclude the possi- 
bility of real debating are the memorized speeches which 
render impossible that effective adaptation to opposing 
speakers, that running rebuttal, that one feature which 
distinguishes the real debater from the elocutionist. 
And when, after an hour or two of such lifeless discus- 
sion, a team of undergraduates arrives with remarkable 
ease at sweeping conclusions, and “proves beyond the 
shadow of a doubt”’ a proposition which is still puzzling 
statesmen, the whole affair seems to some people little 
short of ridiculous. These appear to be the main charges 
brought against intercollegiate debating. 

What shall we do about it? Some people would adopt 
the heroic method of abolishing intercollegiate debating. 
That is too easy. If we were to do away with all college 
activities which fall short of the ideal, we would have 
nothing left. In the first place, we should lead up to de- 
bating by a more sensible kind of instruction in speaking. 
The formalism, the unreality, the difficulty of producing 
a “head-on collision,” which are complained of in pre- 
sent debating, are due in part to the traditional elocution 
which nine tenths of our institutions regard as training 
for debate. Yet none of the essentials of refutation, 
which is the life of debate, is possessed by those who 
regard debating as the recitation of memorized speeches, 
consisting for the most part of strings of quotations, 
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delivered in supreme disregard of the equally automatic 
declamations of the “opposing”? speakers. Such per- 
formances should not parade under the name of debat- 
ing. They are not even preparation for debating. In- 
deed, it isan open question whether they do not hinder 
more than they help; and it is altogether true that they 
contribute nothing to the power of adapting refutation 
to the needs of the moment. Any training which devel- 
ops independent and sound thinking and the faculty of 
phrasing and presenting thought before an audience 
prepares a man for the work of refutation; and when 
to this general training he adds an accurate and wide 
knowledge of the subject for debate, quite regardless of 
what material he may expect to use for a given speech, 
he has acquired the essentials of effective refutation. To 
these essentials declamation contributes almost nothing. 
That kind of school and college speaking which prepares 
for real debating resembles effective speaking in the 
affairs of grown-up men rather than the parlor perform- 
- ances of children. 


Another condition which tends to produce academic 
and unprofitable discussions is the prevailing practice 
by which one institution submits the question and leaves 
the choice of sides to the other. This prompts students 
who are looking for victory rather than a profitable 
debate, to phrase a question cunningly and ambiguously, 
so that it shall appear to be evenly balanced until the 
choice of side has been announced. Meantime the insti- 
tution which has received this complicated question is 
trying to puzzle out its meaning, forbidden by the un- 
written laws of good form to take what would seem to 
be the sensible course of asking the framers for an inter- 
pretation. The resulting contest is usually a mere quib- 
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ble over the meaning of the proposition, which sorely 
taxes the patience of the hearers. Thus the opposing 
forces often contrive to keep so far apart that no effective 
exchange of volleys is possible. One remedy for this evil 
is the round-robin league.’ Each of the three institutions 
in such a league puts two teams into the field, one to 
debate on the affirmative of the question at home, the 
other on the same evening to debate on the negative 
of the question at one of the other institutions. This 
plan removes the chief motive for submitting unbalanced 
and trickily phrased propositions. Another remedy, 
as we have suggested above, lies in the exchange of 
briefs similar in content and purpose to those required 
in courts of law and college courses in debating. And 
finally — it must be admitted — the only sure remedy 
is the insistence on higher ideals than the “win-at- 
any-cost’’ motives which have often brought debating 
into ill-repute. Throughout our present treatment of 
the subject, from the phrasing of the proposition to the 
ethics of debate, we have been mindful of these ob- 
jections, and we have kept constantly before us ideals 
which will lift debating far above the pettiness and 
formalism and insincerity which are rightly condemned. 

As a final safeguard against all that is most objec- 
tionable in formal debating, we urge students to refuse 
— even for the sake of practice, even for the supposed 
honor of a loved institution —to speak against their 
convictions. This is a matter of grave importance. 
The lack of sincerity and earnestness on the part of the 
speakers is due not only to the lifeless practices of elocu- 
tion, but as well to the almost universal custom of ignor- 
ing the interests and beliefs of the individual speakers. 


1 The Constitution of a Round-Robin League is given in the 
Appendix. 
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Chatterton observed that a man must be a fool who can- 
not write on both sides of a question. A man ‘7s a fool, 
we may add, who will write on both sides of a question. 
And a speaker who, even in a formal contest, endeavors 
to convince an audience of the truth of what he believes 
to be false engages in an undertaking of doubtful moral- 
ity. Here is the dilemma. If he simulates sincerity and 
earnestness, he is deceiving his hearers, emulating the 
most contemptible speakers in public life, preparing to 
swell their ranks. If he does not even appear to be 
sincere and earnest, he lacks the primary requisites of 
a persuasive speaker, and becomes the lifeless kind of 
debater of whom we hear complaint. At once the ob- 
jection arises that it is good training for a person to 
study both sides of a question. Certainly it is. By all 
means let a debater earnestly study the side of the ques- 
tion in which he does not believe; let him be honest and 
diligent in his efforts to find all that can be urged against 
his own beliefs, in his efforts to get the point of view of 
“the other fellow”; but let him never stand before an 
audience and attempt to convince them of the truth of 
statements which he believes to be false. But it is said 
that the prevailing methods in class-room and inter- 
collegiate debates offer practical difficulties in the at- 
tainment of this ideal. If so, let the methods go. Does 
any one urge that we should sacrifice the ends for the 
sake of the means? On the contrary, if the rules of the 
game prevent the attainment of its supreme objects, let 
us discard the rules. The supreme objects of argumen- 
tation and debating are to train citizens who shall be, 
first, keen and deep and sound thinkers, second, leaders 
of men, fearless, efficient, but, above all, honest. 
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EXERCISES 


EXERCISES FOR THE FIRST CHAPTER 


1. Appty the tests to the following propositions : — 


. Criminals should be compelled to work. 
. The relative condition of wage-earners in the United 


States is inferior to that of fifty years ago. 


. It was for Japan’s best interests to waive the indem- 


nity clause in the peace treaty with Russia. 


. The colonial policy of Great Britain is justifiable. 


Hamlet was insane. 


. Self-made men are the strongest. 


The ministry is a nobler profession than the law. 


. Education is a good business investment. 
. The protective tariff should not be revised. 
. The highways of this state retard the progress of 


civilization and should be improved by the Federal 
government. 


. War is a crime against humanity. 


2. From the list of propositions in Appendix XI, select any 
which seem to you objectionable. 

3. Phrase satisfactory questions for argument with reference 
to the next municipal election; college entrance require- 
ments; the regulation of child labor; the study of Latin; 
the Panama Canal; Sunday newspapers; interstate com- 
merce. 

4, What debatable questions does the following quotation 
suggest ? 


“Facts are not copyrighted; but unless a writer is 


accepted as himself an authority, he is expected to tell 
where he found them. Form, that is order, grouping, is 
private property, copyrighted, not to be reproduced with- 
out paying royalty, not worth reproducing anyway, since 
the whole point of writing at all is thereby lost. Phrase is 
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as strictly private as its maker’s purse. It may, of course, 
be quoted, with citation as of fact; but frequent quota- 
tion is tiresome and unprofitable. Use without quotation 
is theft.”” — Baldwin, A College Manual of Rhetoric. 

5. Select a question for your first written argument. 


EXERCISES FOR THE SECOND CHAPTER 


1. For purposes of analysis, of what importance is the Origin 
of the Question in each of the following propositions ? 

a. The United States should permanently retain the 
Philippines. 

. 6. The execution of Mary Stuart was justifiable. 
. ¢. Thecoal mines of the United States should be under 
Federal control. 

d. Immigration into the United States should be further 
restricted. 

e. The legislatures of the Several states should make 
provisions for pensioning the teachers in the state 
normal schools. 

2. Define the terms that need definition in the first ten pro- 
positions in Appendix XI. 

3. What method of definition does Burke employ in para- 

. graphs 9 and 10? (Speech on Conciliation, Riverside 
Literature Series, Houghton Mifflin Co., to which all 
future references will be made.) 

4. In the speech on A Tariff for Revenue Only (Appendix 
VI), what is set down as extraneous matter? As waived 
matter? As admitted matter ? 

5. In the argument in favor of The Elective System for Public 
High Schools (Appendix VII), consider whether the his- 
torical matter is satisfactory. Is it too extensive or too 
brief ? 

6. What essential steps in analysis are set forth in the second 
section of the Appendix? What steps should next be 
taken ? Complete the Introduction. 

7. By what steps in analysis are the issues reached in the 
argument on The Elective System for Public High Schools 2 
(Appendix VII.) 


10. 


11. 


12° 
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. What are the issues set forth by the first speaker for 


the Negative in the Congo Free State Debate? (Ap- 
pendix VIII.) 


. Find the main issues as set forth in the speech in Appendix 


VI favoring A Tariff jor Revenue Only. 

Consider whether the main issues in the brief on The 
Annexation of Cuba (Appendix VI) are clear, fair, com- 
prehensive, and serviceable. 

Read carefully one of the following arguments; observe 
the svecial method of analysis, and take note of the main 
issues. 

Jeremiah 5. Black, In Defence of the Right of Trial by 
Jury. (Great Speeches by Great Lawyers, p. 484.) 

Edmund Burke, Charge Against Warren Hastings. 
(B. Perry, Selections from Burke.) 

William Wirt, in the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden. 
(9 Wheaton, 160.) 

Daniel Webster, in the case of Luther vs. Borden. 
(Works, vol. vi, p. 217. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
1851.) 

Thomas H. Huxley, First Lecture on Evolution. 

Lord Mansfield, Defense of Evans. 

Lord Erskine, Defense of Gordon. 

Thomas B. Macaulay, Copyright Speech. 

(These four speeches may be found in G. P. Baker’s 
Specimens of Argumentation.) 

To what subject is the following paragraph an introduc- 
tion? What objections do you find to the issues as pre- 
sented ? 

**A German who has seen the world and tries to make 
his thinking free from the chance influences of his sur- 
roundings may easily ask himself whether it would not 
be most desirable that all nations should become repub- 
lican democracies after the American model. If he does 
not ask the question himself, he is sure to be asked it by 
an American friend who happens not to agree with the 
last speech of the German emperor, and who, therefore, 
takes for granted that an educated German, outside of 
the reach of the German state attorney, will frankly 
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confess that monarchy is a medieval relic and that 
democracy alone is life. When one of my friends ap- 
proached me the other day with such an inquiry, I was 
in a hurry, and my answers had to be short. I told 
him, first, that the achievements of democratic America 
are not the achievements of American democracy; sec- 
ondly, that democracy in itself has as many bad tend- 
encies as good ones, and is thus not better than aris- 
tocracy; thirdly, that the question whether democracy 
or aristocracy is better does not exist to-day; fourthly, 
that Germany daily becomes more democratic, while 
America steadily grows aristocratic; fifthly, that there 
is no difference between the two nations anyway. My 
friend insisted that my argument stood on the same 
level with the oath of the woman who was accused 
before the court of breaking a pot which she had bor- 
rowed from her neighbor, and she swore, first, that the 
pot was not broken when she returned it; secondly, 
that the pot was broken when she borrowed it; and 
thirdly, that she had not borrowed the pot.’’ — Hugo 
Miinsterberg. 


13. Decide on a proposition which covers familiar ground. 


At the next meeting of the class, let each student write 
answers to the following questions with reference’ to that 
proposition : — 


a. What is the origin of the question ? 

b. What terms need defining ? 

c. How should these terms be defined ? 

d. What facts in the history of the question have impor- 
tant bearing on the controversy ? 

e. What matters are sometimes brought into the dis- 
cussions which are really extraneous ? 

7. Which side of the proposition do you believe to be 
true? 


. g- What are the strongest arguments advanced against 


your side? 
h, Can you safely admit or waive any of these? 


2. Have you any prejudices on the subject which may 
warp your judgment ? 
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j. What do you take to be the main arguments in favor 


of your side? 


k. What, then, seem to you to be the main issues ? 


14. Let each student prepare, outside of class, answers to the 
questions under 13 with reference to the subject chosen 
for his own written argument. 


EXERCISES FOR THE THIRD CHAPTER 


1. Turn to the complete debate in the Appendix and make 
note of the assertions, in the first speech for the Affirmative, 
that are not supported by evidence. 

2. Consider whether the evidence warrants the charges made 
in the first paragraph of the first rebuttal speech for the 
Negative. 

3. What kind of testimony is used in the first speech for the 

_ Negative? Apply the tests of evidence to each piece of 
testimony. 

4. Apply the tests of authority to the following examples, and 
state in what respects each citation is especially strong or 
especially weak. 


a. 


The fourth paragraph of the second speech for the 
Negative. (Congo Free State Debate, in the Appen- 
dix.) 


. “Finally, the Congo State, as my opponent just 


admitted, has destroyed the slave trade and has abso- 
lutely stamped out the liquor traffic, even at the cost 
of rich revenue. As missionary George Grenfell is 
forced to admit: ‘I saw the fall of the Arab (slave- 
trader), and I saw the door closed against strong 
drink.’” ‘(From the second speech for the Nega- 
tive.) 


. The second paragraph of the third speech for the 


Negative. 


. The third paragraph of the third speech for the 


Negative. 


. The remaining citations in this speech. 
. The authorities used in the brief in favor of annexing 


Cuba. (Appendix IV.) 
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g. The authorities cited in the brief in favor of prohibit- 
ing Secret Societies in Public High Schools. (Ninth 
chapter.) 

5. What kind of evidence is here used ? What is its worth ? — 

“The absence of any question as to the authorship of 
the plays ascribed to Shakespeare, for several generations 
after his death, tends to prove that the modern Shake- 
speare-Baconian controversy is absurd.” 

6. Let each student bring to the class such specimens of testi- 
mony from authority as he finds in current literature. 
Apply to these, in class, the tests of authority. 

7. Let the class read Lord Erskine’s Speech in Defence of 
Lord George Gordon, 1781, for the purpose of studying the 
methods there employed of attacking the sources of an 
opponent’s evidence. (See G. P. Baker’s Specimens of Ar- 
gumentation, pp. 11-131.) 


EXERCISES FOR THE FOURTH CHAPTER 


1. Expand the following enthymemes into complete valid 
syllogisms : — 

a. As excess causes disease, every man should be tem- 
perate. 

b. As all books are human productions, all books are 
liable to error. 

c. The United States government should subsidize the 
Merchant Marine, because it will be useful in time of 
war. 

d. As our laws exclude illiterate immigrants, this man 
will not be admitted. 

e. The United States government has no right to inter- 
vene in the Congo Free State, because the United 
States was not a signatory power at the Brussels 
Conference. 

7. As no idle man can become a great novelist, we know 
that Scott and Dickens were not idle men. 

g. Lavish social entertainments are to be commended, 
for they increase the demand for laborers. 

h. As the end of punishment is either the protection of 
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society or the reformation of the criminal, capital 
punishment should be abolished. 
zt. The United States should annex Cuba because Cuba 
is not capable of self-government. 
j. Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 
Given the major premise — 
If this game is lost, Harvard loses the champion- 
ship. 
What follows as a sat of each of the minor premises : — 
a. The game is lost. 
b. The game is tied. 
c. Harvard wins the championship. 
If possible, draw valid conclusions from the following sets 
of premises : — 
a. All followers of Plate are veal iets: 
This man is an idealist. 

b. Small school committees are more efficient than large 
ones. 
New York City has a large school committee. 

c. All members of the committee were guilty of con- 
spiracy. 
The prisoner was a member of the committee. 

d. If the Interstate Commerce Commission acts fairly, 

the railroads will be satisfied. 
The Commission does not act fairly. 
e. Many of the large insurance companies have evaded 
the laws. 
This company is among the largest in the world. 

‘}. This law will either be nullified or enforced; if nulli- 
fied, it will be worse than useless; if enforced, it will 
cause injustice. 

4, Is this reasoning sound ? 
‘*Every rule has exceptions; this is a rule, and therefore 
has exceptions; therefore there are some rules that have 
no exceptions.” (From Hyslop’s Logie and Argument.) 


nS) 


(If the instructor cares to do so at this point, he can 
present to the class numerous exercises from such 


books on Logic as Jevons’s, Hyslop’s, and Hibben’s.) 
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5. Find examples of inductive reasoning in the Essays of 
Emerson or of Ruskin. 


EXERCISES FOR THE FIFTH CHAPTER 


1. What kind of argument is used in each of the following 
quotations? Apply the tests of validity in each case. 

a. ‘If a servant girl applies for employment in a family, 
we demand, first of all, a recommendation from her 
former mistress. If a clerk is searching for work, he 
carries with him, as the sine qua non of success, 
certain letters which vouch for his honesty and ability. 
If a skilled workman becomes discontented and 
throws up his job, he has a right to ask of his employ- 
ers an indorsement, and armed with that, he feels 
secure. Why should not every immigrant be required 
to bring a similar indorsement with him ?” 

b. Socrates, in order to show the absurdity of electing 
magistrates from the Athenian Senate by lot, used the 
following argument: “Would it be wise for sailors 
about to set out upon a long and dangerous cruise to 
cast lots among themselves to see who should be pilot, 
when the lot might as surely fall upon a wretch who 
knew nothing of the shoals and rocks in their course, 
or the art of navigation, as upon the most careful 
seaman ?” 

c. “On the contrary, fair play demands that the United 
States refrain from intervention at this time, just as 
fair play prompted the policy of Great Britain on this 
very question of Congo intervention. In the House of 
Commons, February 21, 1906, that policy was thus 
stated by Mr. Runciman, speaking in behalf of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs: ‘Before taking 
any fresh step, His Majesty’s government must await 
the results of the second commission at Brussels.’ 
Why should the United States do otherwise ?”” (Second 
speech for the Negative, Appendix VIII). 

d. “Cesar had his Brutus, Charles I his Cromwell, and 
George III — may profit by their example.” — Patrick 
Henry. 
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e. ‘Is it so bad, then, to be misunderstood ? Pythagoras 
was misunderstood, and Socrates, and Jesus, and 
Luther, and Copernicus, and Galileo, and Newton, 
and every pure and wise spirit that ever took flesh. 
To be great is to be misunderstood.’’ — Emerson, 
Self-Reliance. 

j. “Iam a Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, pas- 
sions? fed with the same food, hurt with the same 
weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the 
same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter 
and summer as a Christian is? If you prick us, do 
we not bleed? If you tickle us, do we not laugh? If 
you poison us, do we not die? And if you wrong us, 
shall we not revenge? If we are like you in the rest, 
we will resemble you in that.” — Shylock, in The 
Merchant of Venice. 

2. “In the Yale-Princeton intercollegiate debate of 1895, 
Yale contended that the referendum had failed in Switzer- 
land, and therefore, in all probability, would fail in the 
United States. On the other hand, Princeton maintained 
that the referendum had succeeded in Switzerland, and 
therefore, in all probability, would succeed in the United 
States. Supposing the premise true in each case, which 
position is the stronger ?”’ (From Hibben’s Logic.) 

3. What conclusions may be safely drawn from the facts in 
this quotation ? ‘““The warden of the Massachusetts state 
prison stated that, of 220 men sentenced during that year, 
147 were without a trade, or any regular means of earning 
a living. In Pennsylvania, during a recent year, nearly 
88 per cent of the penitentiary convicts had never been 
apprenticed to any trade or occupation; and this was true 
also of 683 per cent of the convicts sentenced to county jails 
and workhouses in the same state during the same year. 
Further, in Mr. Frederic Wines’s recent report on homi- 
cide in the United States in 1890, it is shown that, of 6958 
men, 5175, or more than 74 per cent of the whole, were 
said to have no trade.” — Ferrero, Forum, November, 
1896. 
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or 


. Mention a superstition which rests on inductive reasoning. 


Why do you credit or discredit the belief ? 


. Mention instances, in connection with each of the courses 


of study you are now taking, in which you have recently 
used inductive reasoning. 


. Present what you regard as a sufficient number of instances 


to prove or disprove one of the following generaliza- 
tions : — 
a. Force is the wisest policy in colonial administration. 
b. Large school committees are less efficient than small 
ones. 
c. It is the custom nowadays for wealthy men to endow 
educational institutions.: 
d. There is usually a large city near the mouth of a large 
river. 
e. Students cannot long retain their health without sys- 
tematic physical exercise. 
7. All evil is due to selfishness. 
g. Business depression precedes presidential elections. 


. Provide an analogy which might be used toward the proof 


of one of the propositions in Appendix XI. Apply the 
tests of the Argument from Analogy. 


. What kind of argument is here used ? What is its worth? 


“Did Dickens deliberately aim to improve educa- 
tional systems and reveal the principles of educational 
philosophy? The answer is easily found. 

“*He was the first great English Student of Froebel. He 
deals with nineteen different schools in his books. He 
gives more attention to the training of childhood than 
any other novelist or any other educator except Froebel. 
He was one of the first Englishmen to demand national 
control of education, even in private schools, and the 
thorough training of all teachers. He exposed fourteen 
types of coercion, and did more than any one else to lead 
Christian men and women to treat children humanely. 
Every book he wrote, except two, is rich in educational 
thought. He took the most advanced position on every 
phase of modern educational thought, except manual 
training. When he is thoroughly understood he will be 
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recognized as the Froebel of England.” — J. L. Hughes, 
Century Magazine, vol. lvii, p. 501. 


EXERCISES FOR THE SIXTH CHAPTER 


1. What kind of argument is illustrated in the following 
quotation? In what respects is the method commendable ? 
Precisely what tests of validity should be applied to show 
the weakness of the argument ? 

‘An eminent judge was in the habit of jocosely pro- 
pounding after dinner, a theory that the cause of the pre- 
valence of Jacobinism was the practice of bearing three 
names. He quoted, on one side, Charles James Fox, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, John Horne Tooke, John 
Philpot Curran, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Theobald 
Wolfe Tone. On the other there were William Pitt, John 
Scott, William Windham, Samuel Horsely, Henry 
Dundas, Edmund Burke. Moreover, the practice of 
giving children three names has been a growing practice, 
and Jacobinism has also been growing. The practice 
of giving children three names is more common in 
America than in England. In England, we still have a 
King and a House of Lords; but the Americans are 
Republicans. Burke and Theobald Wolfe Tone are 
both Irishmen ; therefore, the being an Irishman is not the 
cause of Jacobinism. Horsely and Horne Tooke are both 
clergymen; therefore the being a clergyman is not the 
cause of Jacobinism. Fox and Windham were both edu- 
cated at Oxford; therefore the being educated at Oxford 
is not the cause of Jacobinism. Pitt and Horne Tooke 
were both educated at Cambridge; therefore the being 
educated at Cambridge is not the cause of Jacobinism. 
The cause is, therefore, the having of three names.’’ — 
Macaulay. 

2, Find, in Burke’s Speech on Conciliation (or in Hurd’s 
Speech) specimens of the kinds of argument: Generaliza- 
tion, Analogy, Causal Relation. Do you find any “‘argu- 
ment from sign” which does not depend for its force on 
both Generalization and Causal Relation ? 
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3. Apply the tests of validity to the following arguments : — 


a. In order to save as many as possible of the passen- 


gers of a sinking ship, orders were given to throw 
overboard a part of them. A man named Holmes 
obeyed the order. He was tried for murder. His 
counsel, David Paul Brown, endeavored to show 
that the defendant acted with good motives. He 
Said 

“I am strengthened in this position by the indis- 
putable fact that Holmes, the prisoner, during the 
whole voyage, was upon the kindest and most har- 
monious terms with all the passengers; that he pre- 
served the same friendly relation to them after the 
loss of the ship; that he had periled his life more 
than once to preserve them; that he had literally 
stripped himself of his apparel for their comfort; in 
short, his desire to save them seemed to absorb all 


consideration of mere personal or individual safety. 


In these circumstances, to suppose anything cruel or 
wanton upon his part is to run counter to everything 
that is possible or natural. I infer, therefore, that he 
supposed the peril to be imminent and instantaneous, 
or he never would have complied with the orders of 
the mate. . . . I maintain, therefore, that the most 
favorable construction is to be placed upon his mo- 
tives ; and it is justly to be inferred that he acted upon 
the impression that the danger was imminent, and 
that death was inevitable to all, except by resorting 
to those means which he actually adopted. . . . But 
even taking all the statements of the witnesses for the 
prosecution, highly colored —I will not say dis- 
colored — as they are, and torture them as you may, 
it is impossible for you to arrive at any other conclu- 
sion than that Holmes was actuated by the kindest 
and most generous influences; and certainly I need 
not say that kindness and generosity are opposed to 
wantonness and barbarity.” — Quoted in Laycock 
and Scales, Argumentation and Debate. 


b. On account of the lack of experienced players, it is 
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evident that we cannot have a strong football team 
next fall. 

c. Following the attack of President Roosevelt on large 
corporations in 1907 caine a period of financial de- 
pression. Many banks failed and thousands of men 
were turned out of employment. The President is to 
be condemned for causing such a panic. 

d. “Fifteen years ago a pair of nickel-plated steel skates 
cost $15. To-day the same article can be obtained for 
$5. The decline shows how protection cheapens 
prices.”’ 

4. Classify the kinds of reasoning used by Poe in The Gold 
Bug, and apply the tests suggested in chapters v and vi. 

5. The instructor may read to the class the first part of a short 
story and let them decide, from a prior? reasoning, how 
the story may end and how it may not end. 


a 


EXERCISES FOR THE SEVENTH CHAPTER 


1. What fallacies, if any, are involved in the following quota- 
tions ? 

a. ‘The House of Representatives this year is a faithful 
reflection of the multifarious American people, since 
only one tenth of the new men are college graduates 
— a proportion not far from that of a typical Amer- 
ican city.” (Daily paper, 1907.) 

b. ‘‘There must be sufficient reason for belief in luck, 
omens, and dreams, for the universality of such be- 
lief shows that it must have some foundation.” (From 
a book of ready-made briefs.) 

c. ‘“‘The Senior class is the brightest class in college; 
Jarvis Marden is the brightest boy in the Senior class; 
therefore he is the brightest boy in college.” 

d. ‘‘Suffolk is a Republican county; Robert Wild is a 
citizen of the county; therefore he is a Republican.” 

e. ‘The left-handed man Jacks will power, for, if not, he 
would n’t be left-handed.” 

7. “One hundred thousand children die annually for 
want of proper food. This statement must be true 
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because it has been published and never refuted.” 
(Class debate.) 


. There can be no doubt that the eye-bright is valuable 


as an eye-salve, because a black spot in the corolla of 
the flower resembles the pupil of an eye. 


. “Tables issued by the life insurance companies, 


showing the chances of life in your occupation, prove 
that the average age at death is fifty-two years. From 
this fact you can easily figure out your own chances.” 
(Letter of insurance agent.) 


t. “Nicholas Nickleby is a better story than Oliver 


Twist, for they were written at the same time, and 
Dickens was more interested in the former, as is 
shown by its greater strength.” (Quoted in Perry’s 
Argumentation.) 


j. ‘‘Each student ought to be allowed to take the form 


of exercise he likes best, instead of being obliged to 
waste his time on the dumb-bell drills.” (Student 
theme.) 


. “Whenever I have a nose-bleed I press my upper lip, 


and in a few minutes the bleeding stops. This is a 
very effective remedy.” 


. “This is the portrait of a ‘man who overcame.’ He 


was a clerk in a grocery store at six dollars per week. 
One day he saw an advertisement of the Corre- 
spondence School. He enrolled in our course in Civil 
Engineering, and at once secured a position at forty 
dollars per week. What he has done, you can do.” 
(Newspaper advertisement.) 


. As simplicity is always more effective than affectation, 


the best advice to the public speaker is this: Be 
natural. 


. “There is no need of doing the outside reading in this 


course. ‘Two of the boys in my fraternity passed the 
course without doing the reading, and John told me 
yesterday that both he and his room-mate found that 
the reading was unnecessary.” 


. “As Amherst defeated Brown in baseball, 8 to 4, and 


Brown defeated Columbia 6 to 3, there can be no 
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doubt that Amherst will win the approaching game 
with Columbia.” 

p. This man will make an admirable teacher, for he is 
a profound scholar. 

q. As the size of towns of New England varies directly 
with the size of the rivers on which they are built, it is 
clear that the size of the river is due to the size of the 
town. 

r. No persons lacking in imagination are good public 
speakers, 

Some persons lacking in imagination are good logi- 
cians, 
.. Some good public speakers are not good logicians. 

s. All vices are reprehensible. 

Emulation is not a vice. 

.. Emulation is not reprehensible. 
- 4. Some statesmen are wise, 

Some Republicans are statesmen, 

.. Some Republicans are wise. 

u. An unapportioned direct tax is forbidden by the 

Constitution, 
The income tax is an unapportioned direct tax, 
.’. The income tax is forbidden by the Constitution. 
2. Bring to class specimens of faulty reasoning which you have 
met recently in conversation or in reading. 


EXERCISES FOR THE EIGHTH CHAPTER 


1. Read the speech made by Webster in the Senate of the 
United States, March, 1840, in answer to a speech by Cal- 
houn. (The Works of Daniel Webster, vol. iv, p. 528. Little, 
Brown & Co., 1857. General Effects of Protection.) State 
the arguments to which Webster replies. Note how he in- 
troduces each of the five parts of his refutation. 

2. What methods of refutation are employed in the following 
quotation ? 

“You charge that we stir up insurrections among 
your slaves. We deny it; and what is your proof? 
Harper’s Ferry! John Brown!! John Brown was no 


. 
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Republican; and you have failed to implicate a single 
Republican in his Harper’s Ferry enterprise. If any 
member of our party is guilty in that matter, you know 
it or you do not know it. If you do know it, you are 
inexcusable for not designating the man and proving 
the fact. If you do not know it, you are inexcusable for 
asserting it, and especially for persisting in the assertion 
after you have tried and failed to make the proof. You 
need not be told that persisting in a charge which one 
does not know to be true is simply malicious slander.” 
— Lincoln, Cooper Union Speech. 

3. Select from paragraphs 128-136 of Burke’s Speech the 
sentences by which he makes clear the purpose and bearing 
of his refutation. 

4. What method of refutation is employed by Burke, in 
paragraph 134, against Lord North’s plan for taxing the 
colonies ? 

5. In connection with the argument in chapter x, consider 
these questions : — 

(a) Are there any possible arguments for the affirmative 
to which no reply is here presented ? 

(b) Is any of the refutation scattering ? inadequate ? fal- 
lacious ? based on unwarranted assumption of fact ? 

(c) Does the refutation occupy the initial position, or the 
final position, or is it presented wherever objections 
arise ? Could the position be improved ? 

(d) Does the writer make clear, in every instance, ex- 
actly what arguments he is attempting to refute? 

6. Read the Rebuttal Speeches in the debate on the Congo 
question. Point out the strength and the weakness of each 
argument. 

7. What parts of Hurd’s speech are refutation ? What counter 
refutation might be offered to any of his contentions ? 


EXERCISES FOR THE NINTH CHAPTER 


1. Study the brief on the Annexation of Cuba to determine 
whether the rules of brief-drawing have been observed 
throughout. 
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. Let each member of the class draw a brief of the argument 
on the Elective System in Public High Schools. 

. Let each member of the class be assigned an argument for 
an exercise in brief-drawing. (See the eleventh exercise for 
the second chapter.) 

. After having decided on the questions for the first briefs in 
such a way that the class will be divided into pairs, each 
pair having a different question, and each student having 
the opposite side of the question from that supported by 
his co-worker, let each pair exchange briefs and apply the 
rules of brief-drawing to each other’s briefs. 


EXERCISES FOR THE TENTH AND ELEVENTH 
CHAPTERS 


. Write out Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech, and underline 
every word that helps to indicate the logical sequence of 
thought. 

. Find in Burke’s Speech ten transitional sentences and ten 
summarizing sentences other than those mentioned above. 
. Write out paragraph 14 of Burke’s Speech, underlining the 
connectives. 

. Make note of effective uses of the concrete in the Lincoln- 
Douglas Debates (or in any other speeches assigned for 
reading). 

. Let the class consider various ways by which the formalism 
and rigidity might be removed from one of their own argu- 
ments, or from the speech in Appendix III. 


EXERCISES FOR THE TWELFTH CHAPTER 


. Enumerate the sources of persuasion in Corwin’s Speech 
on the Mexican War, delivered in the United States Senate, 
February 11, 1847. 

. Write a letter to a boy in a preparatory school asking him 
to enter your college. The letter should be so clearly adapted 
to this boy that the other members of the class, on hearing 
it read, will be able to tell about the boy’s position, habits, 
temperament, interests, and desires. 
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3. Attend a lecture (to be prescribed for the whole class) and 
take note of the sources of persuasion (a) in the man, (0) in 
the subject, and (c) in the occasion. 

4. By what methods does Burke endeavor, in his Introduc- 
tion, to arouse interest, overcome prejudice, and gain 
favorable consideration for his plan ? 

5. What are the persuasive qualities in Burke’s Speech, from 
paragraph 142 to the end? To what motives does he 
appeal ? 

6. What objections do you find to the following quotations 
from argumentative speeches ? 

a. ‘‘Labor’s demands can no longer be dismissed with 
contempt. A man may not agree with us, but he 
must now show why he does not, and the logic is 
always on our side because we are right.” — Samuel 
Gompers. 

b. ““Mr. Speaker, I rise under some embarrassment 
occasioned by a feeling of delicacy toward one half 
of the house, and of sovereign contempt for the other 
half.”” — Edmund Burke. 

c. ““My opponent has tried to make you think that I 
favored the control of intra-state railways by the 
Federal government. But he cannot deceive so intelli- 
gent an audience by willful misinterpretation. Any 
fair-minded man must see that I have absolutely 
proved my proposition.” — Student in Debate. 

7. Discuss the persuasive adaptation of the subject to the 
special time and audience in one of the following speeches: 

Phillips Brooks, Fourth of July Address. 

Booker T. Washington, Address at the Atlantic Expost- 

tion. 

John Brown, Farewell Speech. 

Wendell Phillips, Toussaint L’ Ouverture. 

(These speeches are all included in G. P. Baker’s 

The Forms of Public Address.) 

8. Let each member of the class write an argumentative 
speech adapted persuasively to a special audience. If pos- 
sible, arrange for the actual delivery of the speech before 
the audience for which it is prepared. For this purpose, the 
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student may rewrite one of his earlier arguments which 
may have been developed without reference to a special 
audience. (For further suggestions, turn to the article on 
“College Courses in Public Speaking,” in the Natzon, April 
11, 1907.) 


EXERCISES FOR THE THIRTEENTH CHAPTER 
I. Questions concerning the Debate in Appendix VIII. 


1. 


Does the Introduction, as given by the first speaker, 
embody the essentials set forth in the second chap- 
ter? Does the Introduction, as given by the first 
speaker on the Negative, embody these essentials ? 


. Are the issues sufficiently comprehensive? Are 


they mutually exclusive? Are they set forth in the 
best order ? 


. Is the entire case of the Affirmative consistent with 


the introductory interpretation of the question ? 


. Are there any unsupported assertions ? 
. Are the citations from authority open to any of the 


objections enumerated in the third chapter ? 


. Are there any fallacies of Hasty Generalization ? 


False Analogy? Causal Relation? Begging the 
Question? Arguing beside the Point? 


. In what instances do the speakers exaggerate the 


importance of their evidence ? 


. Are there any opposing arguments ignored by the 


Affirmative? by the Negative? 


. On what points is the refutation wholly inade- 


quate? 


. In what parts of the refutation is the bearing 


obscure? In what parts is the position ques- 
tionable ? 


. Are there any insignificant points upon which time 


is wasted ? ; 
Are any dangerous admissions made by either 
side? 


. Could either case as a whole, or any single speech, 


gain in effectiveness by a rearrangement of parts ? 
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III. 
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14. Is there evident lack of team-work on either side? 
15. What opportunities are neglected by each speaker 
for adapting his work to that of the preceding 
speaker ? 
16. What is the chief weakness of the Introduction of 
the second speech on the Affirmative ? 
17. Does the last speaker on each side give an ade- 
quate summary of the whole case? 
18. Are there any chances for persuasion which the 
speakers fail to employ? 
Let the class bear these questions in mind as they listen 
to a formal class debate, and let each student hand in 
a written criticism at the next meeting of the class. 
Decide upon questions for informal discussion relating 
to matters not unfamiliar to the class. Announce the sub- 
jects several weeks in advance. Let the discussion be as 
spontaneous as possible and unrestricted by the conven- 
tions of formal debate. Students should be warned that 
informal does not mean unprepared. The speeches may 
be unprepared as to phrasing, but sufficient evidence 
should be collected and sufficient thinking done before 
the class meets for discussion. Have it understood that 
any one may interrupt a speaker to question him if he is 
obscure in language, or to correct him if he is inaccurate 
in statements of fact, or to ask for further information. 
Let one of the class preside and observe strictly the rules 
of parliamentary procedure. Such exercises are better 
training for debate than the ordinary reciting of memo- 
rized declamations. 


APPENDIX II 
SPECIMEN OF ANALYSIS 


STEPS LEADING TO THE STATEMENT OF THE ISSUES 
(Editorial from the Nation, December 12, 1907.) 


“SHOULD the Federal government license automobile 
drivers?” 


The proposal to have the Federal government license auto- 
mobile drivers comes before Congress for the first time in 
the form of a bill drafted by the counsel of the ymmeatate 
National Association of Automobile Manufac- Cause for 
turers and the Chairman of the Legislative Com- ogni 
mittee of the American Automobile Association. It is not 
proposed to create a separate class of federally licensed cars, 
but merely to allow those in the state already Definition by 
taking out permits of ownership, to obtain certifi- Nesation. 
cates entitling them to make interstate journeys. The Federal 
government is appealed to, therefore, not to save the auto- 
mobilist from over-drastic state laws, but to spare him the 
vexation of having to take out new licenses in every state he 
visits. The state legislation, as the author of the asamittea 
proposed law acknowledges in a recent compila- Matter. 
tion of the various automobile statutes, “‘on the whole has been 
fair and reasonable, and seldom do we find evidence of hos- 
tility carried to excess in any of the legislative enactments.” 
But the states are not hospitable to the automo- origin of the 
biles of their neighbors. No interstate boundary Question. 
line, we presume, is crossed by so many automobiles as that 
between New York and New Jersey, yet New Jersey is in- 
flexible in refusing to give credit to her next-door neighbor’s 
licenses. The state laws differ widely in their requirements. 
Some states require all cars to be equipped with mufflers, 
some do not. Some allow cities, counties, and villages to 
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make regulations of their own, some prohibit local legisla- 
tion. A New York owner may keep the registration num- 
bers of other states fastened to the rear of his machine; a 
Massachusetts owner at home must remove all but that of his 
own Commonwealth. A motor bicycle is an automobile in 
Indiana, though a traction engine is not; both are automo- 
biles in New Jersey, neither in New York. And so it goes. 
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SPECIMEN OF ANALYSIS 


OPENING SPEECH IN AN INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATE 


*Srate Boards of Arbitration with compulsory powers 
should be established throughout the United States 
to settle industrial disputes between employers and 
employees.” 


Industrial prosperity is in our day an essential factor of 
national progress, and industrial prosperity demands indus- 
trial peace. Never in the history of our nation have the in- 
terests of labor and capital appeared so contradictory; never 
have the interests of the general public been more dependent 
on the harmonious codperation of employers and workers. 
Yet never have industrial disputes been so extensive, so in- 
tensely harmful, so prophetic of disaster to come. The past 
decade has been rife with labor troubles. Last winter one 
strike alone, the great coal strike, inflicted on all classes and 
on all sections of the country almost incalculable suffering and 
loss. During the month just passed, lockout after lockout, 
strike after strike, has repeatedly blocked industrial progress 
in nearly all parts of the United States. This evening’s paper 
reports new labor troubles. In fact, there is scarcely a person 
here to-night who has not felt personal injury from recent 
protracted labor troubles. 

Accordingly, we come to you to-night, as the Affirmative 
of this debate, and propose as a practical means for the miti- 
gation of industrial warfare, that state boards of arbitration 
with compulsory powers be established for the settlement of 
industrial disputes between employers and employees. 

As the Affirmative it is our right and our duty, in accord 
with good sense and good authority, to define the terms of 
our proposition, and to give the question the interpretation it 
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shall have for this debate. The first definition is simple. 
State Boards of Arbitration, as shown by those already in 
existence, are tribunals, generally representative of employers 
and employees, established under the laws of the state by its 
legislature, to which industrial disputes may be referred for 
settlement. 

But the question reads, “State Boards of Arbitration with 
compulsory powers.” Now, in regard to the indefinite phrase 
“with compulsory powers,” which next needs interpretation, 
one point at least is certain, —that phrase, deliberately placed 
next to the subject of the proposition, can modify only the 
subject. The complete subject is “State Boards of Arbitration 
with compulsory powers.”’ But the phrase itself is vague and 
elastic. All such terms it falls to the Affirmative to interpret. 
Accordingly it is for us to state at once, in all fairness to our 
opponents, with what compulsory powers we would invest the 
boards we propose to establish. But we do not wish to take 
unfair advantage of our privilege of interpretation. We have 
therefore been guided by a careful examination of official 
reports, the laws of states, and the writings of such eminent 
authorities on labor questions as the Honorable Carroll D. 
Wright, United States Commissioner of Labor. We make our 
interpretation in perfect harmony with all the instances we 
have thus been able to find, where the phrase “with power 
to compel” has been used in connection with State Boards 
of Arbitration. Many of these instances will be cited later. 

We mean by “compulsory powers,”’ that it shall be the duty 
of the board to investigate the facts concerning all labor 
troubles of importance, that it shall have power to intervene 
upon its own initiative within the limits laid down by law, 
that it shall have the power to compel the attendance of 
witnesses, the power to compel the submission of books, 
documents, and other relevant testimony, and that it shall 
have the power to call upon mayors and other local officers 
to furnish, as soon as possible, information concerning labor 
troubles. 

Let the whole question, then, be clearly understood once 
and for all. We advocate the establishment of impartial tri- 
bunals by all the states for the purpose of bringing to a close 
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such disagreements between labor and capital as seem beyond 
the likelihood of peaceful, speedy settlement by the parties 
directly concerned. We would invest these boards with the 
full powers essential for rendering intelligent judgments; and 
we would require them to make public the results of their 
investigations whenever public welfare demands it. Should 
such boards be established in all the United States? This is 
the question for debate. 

But before we can come safely to the main issues which 
this question involves, we beg leave to warn the Negative 
against a possible misinterpretation. We do not maintain 
that the proposed boards will cure all industrial troubles; 
bring all these diverse dissenting forces at once into har- 
mony. Look on your programmes. The question there is not 
the absurd one that State Boards of Arbitration will settle all 
industrial disputes, nor can the proposition for this debate be 
so tortured as to force us to take that manifestly untenable 
position. 

But there are still two points of admitted matter which 
might unprofitably occupy the time of the Negative. First, 
we agree with the highest authorities on all labor questions, 
and, we presume, with our opponents, that conciliation — 
namely, the friendly conference of the parties concerned — 
is the ideal method of settling industrial troubles, and should 
first be tried in every case. Indeed, the question presupposes 
every attempt at conciliation, for the word dispute indicates 
the existence of a conflict apparently beyond the likelihood of 
settlement by conciliatory methods. Second, the Negative 
must not assume that our proposition is a blow at trades- 
unions or other organizations of labor. On the contrary, we 
favor them; for they often give rise to the feeling of collective 
responsibility, which aids the boards in effecting peaceful 
settlement. Nor do we deny the right of labor to strike; we 
are merely endeavoring, as will be seen, to gain the good and 
eliminate some of the evil of the action of organized labor. 

We have asked your patience through this long interpreta- 
tion and narrowing of the question, in order that you and our 
opponents might have no doubt as to the clash of opinion 
in this debate. Three questions still remain on which the 
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opponents and the advocates of State Boards of Arbitration 
may well take issue. 

First, is any action demanded ? 

Second, should it be by the state? 

Third, is the plan of state action proposed by the Affirma- 
tive the best one ? 

Meeting this threefold issue, the Affirmative propose to 
prove: — 

First, that there are not to-day, throughout the United 
States, methods permanent or at all effective for the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. 

Second, that the public, through its representative the state, 
should establish some means for the purpose of settling such 
disputes. 

Third, that the most effective and desirable method of state 
action is the establishment of such boards as we have now 
carefully defined. 

For my own part, I shall show the truth of the first and 
second of these propositions, leaving the third to the other 
affirmative speakers. 

But the first point needs little argument. That there are not 
to-day throughout the United States permanent and adequate 
means for the settlement of labor troubles must be clear to the 
most casual observer. The old methods of settlement have 
been outgrown. They are wholly inadequate. The daily 
papers furnish ample proof of this. A few generations ago the 
industrial plant consisted of a few laborers, who worked side 
by side with their employer, under conditions especially 
favorable to sympathy and mutual understanding. How is it 
to-day ? Why, so entirely different from this quasi-patriarchal 
period that the nineteenth century is said to have accom- 
plished an “industrial revolution.” And what are its most 
salient features? Large-scale production; close competition 
over large fields; the gradual disappearance of the small 
employer, the workshop, and hand industry; the rise of the 
great factory; mechanical inventions; division of labor; con- 
solidation of capital in joint-stock companies, and the aggre- 
gation of laborers. Labor and capital have alike become 
impersonal. Where is now your democracy of labor; where 
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are your friendly relations of fellowship; where are your pos- 
sibilities for amicable adjustment of increasing difficulties, 
when thousands of workmen in one concern do not even 
know the names of their employers? Clearly, in many cases, 
the old methods of settlement have become impossible. 

Have new ones taken their place? The state legislatures, 
with a few notable exceptions, have done little. Six states 
have indeed actually established effective boards. The con- 
sideration of these six states I shall leave to the second speaker 
onthe Affrmative. The legislatures of sixteen states have done 
something; but of the forty-five states in the Union, thirty-nine 
lack any permanent state boards, with the powers necessary 
for effective action. These thirty-nine states have a territory 
of 3,324,000 square miles and a population of 52,606,541. 
Within these states there are over twenty million persons 
engaged in gainful occupations; of these, one third are en- 
gaged in manufacturing, and produce annually goods to the 
value of seven billion dollars. How great are the possibilities 
of industrial disputes here! Yet throughout this vast territory 
and for this great population there are no permanent, rational 
means of settlement. Certainly there is demand for some 
action. 

But, in the second place, is it within the province of the 
state to take action toward the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes? We believe that it is most certainly a matter of public 
concern. The avowed purposes of government everywhere 
define the right and the duty of the state to insure domestic 
tranquillity, to establish justice, to provide for the common 
defense, and to promote the general welfare. The measures 
necessary to fulfill these purposes vary from time to time, and 
as new conditions arise for adjustment, it devolves upon the 
state to devise the necessary means. Civil courts have been 
established to settle controversies arising between man and 
man, i. e. private wrongs. Criminal courts have been estab- 
lished to adjust wrongs committed against the whole commu- 
nity, i.e. public wrongs. In the latter case the courts intervene 
of their own accord. The application of the same principle to 
industrial disputes, “the appeal to an impartial tribunal, is,” 
Carroll D. Wright says in his Practical Sociology, “preémi- 
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nently a civilized method of adjusting industrial difficulties.” 
Therefore, in defending public action where the public is 
vitally concerned, we are merely favoring a further conserva- 
tive extension of a principle everywhere accepted as sound 
and just. 

But is the public vitally concerned ? Why, your own expe- 
rience convinces you that labor disputes can cut off avenues 
of supply essential to prosperity, yes, to the happiness and very 
life of the people. Barbarous agencies may take the place 
which law and justice should occupy. The walking delegate 
of a labor organization may stir up strife for personal gain or 
notoriety, and thus bring upon an innocent and irresponsible 
society calamities immeasurable. So long as the disputes of a 
few mean injury to the many, the public — the general public 
— has a right to demand legislation. 

There is no time and no need to review the one thousand 
strikes and three hundred lockouts of the past five years, nor 
to speak of the two million employees turned out of work 
and the loss of three hundred million dollars in wages. 
Greater still is the interest to the public, the great third 
party. Does this situation concern the public and call for 
state action? You who have this winter paid fifteen doilars 
for a ton of coal can answer. You who could not get it at 
any price can reply. Or, if you have not suffered sufficiently 
yourself, read the records of this awful artificial famine. At 
the lowest estimate, $100,000,000 squandered; twenty-three 
weeks of demoralizing brutal dispute, murder, blackmail, 
riot, boycott, breathing defiance at law, at order, at govern- 
ment, at the security of home. Is all this a private matter ? 
By no means; it interrupts most seriously our domestic tran- 
quillity and frustrates the principles of justice, to secure 
which it is the right and duty of the state to legislate. 
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“‘GRANTING the willingness of Cuba, the annexation 
of Cvba to the United States would be for the best 
interests of the United States.” 


BRIEF FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 
INTRODUCTION 


I. The question arises from the following facts : — 

A. “Cuba is a natural extension of our coast-line” 
(President Monroe). 

B. The United States by the Treaty of Paris stands 
sponsor for Cuba. 

C. In the summer of 1906 Cuba broke into revolu- 
tion, and in September, 1906, the United States, 
acting under the authority of the Platt Amend- 
ment, intervened. 

D. On account of the apparent inability of the Cu- 
bans to maintain order, the cry for ‘‘annexation ” is 
echoed through the United States, and Speaker 
Cannon says annexation will come if the Cubans 
want it. 

E. On the other hand, such an eminent statesman as 
Andrew D. White believes that annexation would 
be a serious mistake. 


II. The opponents of annex- III. Those who favor annexa- 


ation maintain: — tion maintain : — 
A. Annexation would not A. Annexation would pay 
pay economically, for economically, for 


1 This brief was prepared by a college debating team, and used in 
an intercollegiate debate at Syracuse University in 1907. The clash of 
opinion (in II and III) was elaborated for the sake of finding the issues, 
not for delivery in this complete form. 
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1. It would ruin the 


American beet 

sugar industry, for 

a. The production 
of Cuban sugar 
cane would in- 
crease. 

b. Cuban cane 
sugar would 
enter the United 
States duty free. 


1. It would increase 


our trade, for 

a. Annexation 
would give 
Cuba a stable 
government. 

b. It would devel- 
op the island. 

c. Itwould give the 
United States 
a $200,000,000 
export trade to 
Cuba. 


. Annexation would 


stimulate our fun- 
damental econo- 
mic industries. 


. Annexation offers 


the American sugar 

consumers a say- 

ing of $108,000,- 

000 yearly, for 

a. The tariff on 
our imported 
European sugar 
fixes the price 
on all our sugar. 

b. Cuba can easily 
produce all the 
sugar that the 
United States 
can consume. 


. Even if annexation 


would ruin the 
American beet su- 
gar industry, the 
land can be more 
profitably used in 
raising corn. 
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B. The Cubans (1,600,- 
000) are undesirable, 
for, 

1. They are iiliterate. 

2. They have a negro 
problem similar to 
the one in the 
Southern States. 

3. They are incap- 
able of self-govern- 
ment. 

4. They are unfit for 
statehood. 

6. They cannot be as- 
similated success- 
fully by the United 
States. 


. The United States 

would violate her 

honor in annexing 

Cuba, for 

1. On four occasions 
the governmenthas 
officially declared 
that it would not 
annex Cuba. 


B. The inferiority of the 


Cuban population is 

nota sufficient obstacle 

to annexation, for 

1. Annexation _ itself 
would be a social 
uplift tothe Cubans. 

2. The United States 
is already handling 
similar undesira- 
ble —_ populations. 

8. The incapacity of 
the Cubans for local 
government _has 
yet to be proved. 

4. The negro in 
Cuba is an econo- 
mic necessity. 

5. Cuba may be an- 
nexed as a terri- 
tory, to be granted 
statehood, when fit. 

6. The problem of as- 
similating the Cu- 
ban population is 
relieved by the fact 
that Cuba is an 
island eighty miles 
from our shore. 


. The annexation of 


Cuba does not in- 

volve questions of na- 

tional honor, for 

1. In the four cases 
cited, the United 
States made no 
promises, but sim- 
ply expressed an 
intention. 
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2. Intentions are the 


product of circum- 
stances, and should 
be changed by cir- 


cumstances. 


. This question 


grants the willing- 
ness of Cuba. 


D. Annexation is not the D. Annexation is the best 


only solution of the 
Cuban situation, for 
1. An American pro- 
tectorate would 
give the island a 
stable government. 
2. Reciprocity would 
secure all the trade 
advantages of an- 
nexation. 


solution of the Cuban 
situation, for 
1. No other method 


has so many ad- 
vantages as an- 
nexation. 


IV. The question is thus resolved into the following main 


issues : — 


A. Would the annexation of Cuba pay economically ? 

B. Is the inferiority of the Cuban population sufficient 
to offset the advantages of annexation ? 

C. Would annexation be dishonorable ? 

D. Does any other solution of the Cuban situation 


offer equal advantages ? 


PROOF 


I. The annexation of Cuba would pay economically, for 
A. Annexation would greatly increase our trade, for 
1, Heretofore conditions in Cuba have been 


averse to trade, for 


a. The island has been without a stable 


government, for 


(1) Under Spain there was tyranny on - 
the part of the rulers and insur- 
rection on the part of the people. 
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_ (2) Cuba failed in the fall of 1906 in 
her brief attempt at self-govern- 
ment. 

b. The island has been in constant revolt. 

c. Educational opportunities have been 
meagre, for 

(1) Sixty-four per cent are unable to 
read or write.! 

d. The United States imposes a tariff of 
one and one quarter cents per pound on 
Cuban sugar. 

@. Under annexation conditions would be fa- 
vorable to trade, for 

a. The United States would extend its own 
stable government to Cuba. 

b. The island would be insured against 
internal warfare. 

c. The United States would extend its own 
efficient school system to Cuba. 

d. There would be free trade between 
Cuba and the United States, for 

(Refutation). (1) The argument that the Cuban 
tariff would not be removed, 
since the Philippine tariff has not 
been removed, is an unsound 
analogy, for 

(a) The Philippines are not “‘an- 
nexed,” but simply “‘acquired 
territory” under a military gov- 
ernment. 
8. Annexation wouid develop the island, for 

a. A stable government would attract 
capital, for 

(1) General Leonard Wood says, ‘‘ No 
country offers better returns for 
investors.” ” 

(2) James Bryce says, ‘‘One is every- 


1 Cuban Census of 1900. 
2 Report of the Department of Commerce and Labor, May, 1905. 
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where struck by the potentialities 
of Cuba and by its actualities.” 4 
b. A stable government would induce im- 
migration. 


4. Albert A. Robinson’s estimate that “‘a highly 


developed Cuba would purchase some $200,- 
000,000 worth of goods per year from the 
United States,’’ almost five times the corre- 
sponding figure for the fiscal year 1906,’ 
seems fair, for 
a. “‘Cuba can support a population of 
10,000,000, seven times her present 
population.” ° 
b. Ten times the present acreage in sugar 
is available for good sugar planations.‘ 
c. From 1901-06 the purchases of Porto 
Rico from the United States were quin- 
tupled.® 


B. Annexation would greatly stimulate the funda- 
mental economic industries of the United States, 


1. Since Cuba imported, during the fiscal year 


1905, structural iron and steel and machinery 
to the value of $3,800,000, it seems probable 
that an annexed and highly developed Cuba, 
with nearly five times the purchasing power, 
would buy iron and steel to the value of about 
$18,600,000 annually. 


. Since Cuba imported cotton and cotton goods 


the same year to the value of $9,000,000, a 
highly developed Cuba would import cotton 
to the value of over $40,000,000. 


3. Since Cuba imported flour, corn, and meat 


1 North American Review, vol. 174. 

2 Review of Reviews, vol. xxvi, p. 195. 

8 James Bryce, North American Review, vol. 174. 

4 Report of the Department of Commerce and Labor, May, 1905. 

§ Editorial, Outlook, October 13, 1906. 

6 Figures taken from special report to Congress of Charles M. Bearer, 


May 10, 1906. 


(Refutation.) 
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worth $16,000,000, a highly developed Cuba 
would import flour, corn, and meat worth 
about $80,000,000. 


. Although our present shipping with Cuba is 


almost a negligible quantity,’ the shipping of 
a highly developed Cuba, which by annexa- 
tion. would be carried in American bottoms,” 
would be worth merely as freight rates about 
$30,000,000.? 


C. The contention that this industrial stimulus would 
mainly benefit the trusts is not true, for 4 


1. 


The iron and steel industry includes 669 
separate establishments, employing 724,000 
men. 


. The cotton industry includes 973 separate 


establishments, employing 280,000 men. 


. The grist-mill industries include 25,000 


separate establishments, employing 42,000 
men. 


. The meat industry includes 921 separate 


establishments, employing 70,000 men. 


. The shipping industry includes 1116 firms, 


employing 47,000 men. 


. These figures do not include the thousands 


of establishments and the millions of men 
engaged in mining the iron, in growing the 
cotton and wheat, and in raising the cattle. 


D. Annexation offers the American sugar consumer 
a saving of $108,000,000 annually, for ° 


1. 


One fifth of our sugar comes from Europe, 

at a duty of 1.7 cents per pound more than is 

necessary for all the sugar we consume, for 
a. There cannot be on the same market at 


1 Congressional Report, February, 1904, p. 279. 

2 Federal Law. 

8 Franklin Wood, Moody’s Magazine, October, 1906. 
4 Figures taken from the Twelfth Census. ; 

5 Figures from the Department of Agriculture. 
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the same time two prices for the same 
commodity. 
2. This burden of $108,000,000 annually is un- 
necessary, for 

a. $57,000,000 of this amount never reaches 
the national treasury as legitimate rev- 
enue, but goes into the pockets of pri- 
vate individuals, for 

(1) One fifth of our sugar comes 
from Hawaii and Porto Rico 
duty free; one fifth we grow at 
home duty free; and two fifths 
comes from Cuba at a tariff re- 
duction of twenty per cent; but 
all four fifths sell at the price 
fixed by the remaining fifth of 
costly European sugar. 

6. Cuba can easily produce all the sugar 
that we consume, thus displacing the 
European article, for 

(1) At least five thousand acres might 
quickly be turned into sugar 
cane, or three and a half times 
the present acreage.* 
(2) Sugar production in Cuba is 
cheaper than in Europe.? 
(Refutation.) 

E. Even if annexation ruined the American beet sugar 
industry, the same land could be used more pro- 
fitably in raising corn, for 

1. Although sugar beets are slightly more pro- 
fitable per acre than corn, yet sugar beets are 
only one fifth as profitable as they appear to 
be, for 

a. A farmer can take care of five times as 
many acres of corn as of beets.? 

: rae of the Department of Commerce and Labor, May, 1906. 
3 Henry C. Taylor, Agricultural Economics, pp. 73-77. 
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II. The United States would not yiolate her honor in annex- 
ing Cuba, for 
A. In the Declaration of War against Spain, in the 
Treaty of Paris, in the subsequent Treaty with 
Cuba, and in the Message of President Roosevelt, 
the United States merely declares its non-intention 
of annexing Cuba. 
B. Intentions are the product of circumstances, and 
change as circumstances change, for 

1. If it were not so, we should be bound by 
unbearable fetters to every casual remark 
and viewpoint of our past lives. 

2. If it were not so, progress, evolution, and the 
advancement of learning would be impos- 
sible. 

A C. This question presupposes a change of circum- 
stances, for it grants the willingness of Cuba, a 
fact which refutes the charge that in annexing 
Cuba the United States would break her word of 
honor. 

D. The United States has never officially declared 
that she would not ultimately annex Cuba. 

III. The present social inferiority of the Cuban people is not 

sufficient to offset the advantages of annexation, for 
A. Annexation itself would be a social uplift to the 
Cubans, for 

1. The resulting stable government would be a 
social betterment. 

2. The American school system would begin to 
drive out illiteracy. 

3. The increased economic prosperity (see I) 
would mean a constant social uplifting. 

4. The influx of American and European im- 
migrants, who would consist largely of home- 
seekers, merchants, and business men, would 
be a social uplift. 

B. The United States is already successfully handling 
equally undesirable populations, — 

1. In New Mexico the population is composed 
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of Spaniards, Indians, negroes, and _half- 
breed ‘‘greasers.”” * 

2. The population of Arizona is made up of 
Mexicans and Indians, sixty-one per cent of 
whom do not speak English.” 

3. Every year 1,100,000 immigrants (a number 
equivalent to two thirds of Cuba’s popula- 
tion), Roumanians, Italians, Armenians, Rus- 
sians, Poles, and Lithuanians — the scum of 
Europe — enter our ports and scatter through- 
out our land.* 

C. The problem of assimilating the Cubans is no 
greater, for 

1. At present they are isolated on an island 
eighty miles distant. 

2. Eventually it should be easy for our popula- 
tion of 83,000,000 to assimilate the Cuban 
population of only 1,700,000, for 

a. We have annually admitted over a 
million low-class foreigners. 
D. The incapacity of the Cubans for local self-govern- 
ment has yet to be proved, for 

1. The recent insurrection in Cuba only indi- 
cated the failure of the Cuban government. 

2. With the United States government as the 
central authority, local self-government should 
be successful in Cuba, for 

a. It has proved so in the similar case of 
Porto Rico. 
E. There is no negro problem in Cuba, for 

1. The presence of negroes does not necessarily 
indicate a negro problem. 

2. Talcott Williams says that there is no negro 
problem in Cuba. 

3. The cheap labor of the negro is an economic 
necessity on the sugar plantation. 


2 Twelfth Census. 2 Twelfth Census, 
8 Report of Commissioner of Immigration. 

4 Outlook, September 15, 1906. 

5 Special Report of Charles M. Pepper. 
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F, The objection of Andrew D. White, that under 
annexation the Cubans would help elect our Presi- 
dent and would send black senators to Congress, 
does not follow, for 

1. We can annex Cuba as a territory, with the 
objective aim of ultimate statehood, when 
Cuba becomes fit. 

IV. Annexation is the best solution of the Cuban situation, 
for 

A. It would aid Cuba, for 

1. It would give Cuba a stable government. 

2. It would give Cuba our educational system. 

3. It would insure Cuba against internal war- 
fare. 

4. It would give Cuba free trade with the United 

= States. 

5. It would induce the investment of capital in 
Cuba. 

6. It would induce desirable immigration into 
Cuba. 

7. It would hold out the aim of ultimate state- 
hood to Cuba. 

8. It would mean a social uplift to Cuba. 

B. It would pay the United States, for 

1. It would greatly increase our trade with Cuba. 

2. It would stimulate our fundamental eco- 
nomic industries. 

3. It would save the sugar consumers of the 
United States at least $108,000,000 annually. 

C. No other plan has such an inclusive and satisfac- 
tory group of advantages, for 

1. A protectorate would do little more than give 
Cuba a stable government through the con- 
stant presence of force. : 

2, Reciprocity and trade agreements could in- 
sure, at most, only Cuba’s present trade, not 
the quintupled trade of a highly developed 
Cuba. 
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CONCLUSION 


I. Since the annexation of Cuba would pay the United 
States economically ; 
II. Since the present inferiority of the Cuban people is not 
sufficient to offset the advantages of annexation; 
III. Since annexation would not be dishonorable; 
IV. Since no other solution of the Cuban situation offers 
equal advantages; 
Therefore, granting the willingness of Cuba, the annexation 
of Cuba to the United States would be for the best interests 
of the United States. 
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THE SPEECH OF EDMUND BURKE ON CONCILIATION 


WITH THE COLONIES 


(The figures in parentheses refer to the paragraph numbers in the 
Riverside Literature Series edition of Burke’s speech. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., Publishers.) 


{iin uli 


2) 
(3) ‘IIL. 
(4) IV. 


(Gyo. 
(6) VI. 


(7) 
(3) VIL. 
(9) VIII. 


(10) 
(11) 


(12) 


(12) 


INTRODUCTION 


The return of the grand penal bill seems a good 
omen. 


. The subject is a grave one, and calls for a fixed 


policy. 
My opinions have never changed. 
Parliament has fluctuated, thus keeping America 
in continual agitation. 
The public demands a permanent colonial policy. 
I hesitate to propose one, for 

A. I am not qualified. 

B. I doubt the value of paper government. 
But I believe you will listen to reason. 
Therefore I propose peace, by restoring the former 
unsuspecting confidence of the colonists in the 
mother country, for 

A. Refined policy ever has been the parent of 
confusion. 

B. The House has admitted that conciliation is 
possible (cf. Lord North’s resolution as 
adopted). 

C. The House has admitted that conciliation is 
possible previous to any submission on the 
part of America. 

D. The proposal ought to originate from us, for 

(1) We are the superior power. 
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(14) IX. The mar issugEs raised by this question are two: — 
A. Whether you ought to concede. 
B. What your concession ought to be. 
(15) X. To answer these questions, we must consider the 
nature and the circumstances of the colonies. 


PROOF 
First Principat Division 
(England ought to concede) 


I. The nature and the circumstances of the colonies 
demand concession, for 
(15) A. THE POPULATION is so large (2,500,000), and 
so rapidly increasing, that no narrow, mean 
policy will be effective. 
(16) B. AMERICAN INDUSTRIES are of great impor- 
tance to us, for 
1. Commerce is increasing rapidly, for - 


(17) a. Mr. Glover has shown this. 

(19) to (23) b. Exports from 1704 to 1772 have 
increased twelvefold. 

(24) c. Our trade now with America is 


nearly equal to the whole trade of 
England in 1704. 


(26) d. 'The trade with Pennsylvania has 
increased twelvefold. 

(29) 2. Their agriculture now enables them to 
feed the Old World. 

(30) 3. Their fisheries have extended over the 
world. 

(31) II. The way to obtain this valuable object is not force, 

for 

(32) A. Force is temporary. 

(33) B. Force is uncertain. 

(34) C. Force impairs the object to be secured. 

(35) D. Force is not justified by our experience. 


(36) III. The temper and character of the American people 
make conciliation imperative, for 
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A. A strong spirit of liberty has grown wp among 
them from six capital sources, for 


(38) 1. 
(39) 2. 
(40) 3. 
(41) 4. 
* (42) 5. 
(43) 6. 


The colonists are descended from Eng- 
lishmen; who emigrated when the love 
of liberty was strongest, and are tender 
on taxation. 
Their popular government fosters a 
spirit of liberty. 
Religion in the North fosters liberty, 
for 
a. They are Protestants, and mainly 
dissenters from the Church of 
England. 
Slavery in the South has made the free- 
men jealous of their freedom. 
Education, especially in law, causes this 
spirit. 
Remoteness also is a cause of this temper. 
(Paragraph 44 summarizes III.) 


(45) IV. The question then becomes: What shall we do with 
this spirit? for 
A. Every new trouble increases the intractability 
of the colonies. 
B. They have shown their independence. 
C. They have organized satisfactory govern- 
ments (cf. Lord Dunmore’s report). 
(46) D. Massachusetts has got on well without our 
charter. 
(47) V. There are but three ways of dealing with this spirit: 
(1) To change it, as inconvenient, by removing 
the causes; (2) To prosecute it, as criminal; (3) 
To comply with it, as necessary; and of these only 
the last is practicable, for 
(48) A. The first plan, to change this spirit, is im- 
practicable, for 


(49) 1. 


Stopping grants of land would not do it, 
for 
a. They have much unsettled land, 
already granted. 


B. 
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b. They would occupy without grants, 
for they have done so. 
c. It violates our national policy. 

2. Impoverishing the colonies would not 
alter the spirit, but would weaken our 
own resources. 

3. ‘An Englishman is the unfittest person 
on earth to argue another Englishman 
into slavery.” 

4. We could not change their religion, 
education, or legislatures. 

5. We could not accomplish it by enfran- 
chising their slaves, for 

a. The offer of liberty might not be 
accepted. 
b. The colonists might arm the slaves. 
c. An offer of freedom from slave- 
trading England would be re- 
garded with suspicion. 
d. We cannot annihilate space. 
(Paragraph 58 is transitional.) 
The second plan, to prosecute this spirit as 
criminal, is impracticable, for 

1. It would be attempting to treat aie 
communities as individuals. 

2. Our position as judge and defendant 
should make us careful to be just. 

3. This has already failed against Massa- 
chusetts. 

4. All our similar attempts have failed. 


SrconD PRINCIPAL Division 


(What the concession ought to be) 


I. THE 
“No 
A. 


B. 


CONCESSION must be what they demand: — 
Taxation without Representation,” for 
Regardless of our right to tax, this is our best 
policy. 

“The general character and situation of a 
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people must determine what sort of govern- 
ment is fitted for them.” 


(68) C. We should ‘‘admit the people of our colonies 
anto an interest in the constitution,”’ for 
(Refutation.) 
(70) 1. The repeal of a revenue act is no longer 
sufficient. 
(71) 2. Although it is urged that they would 


then attack the trade laws, this objec- 
tion is worthless, for 
a. These trade laws are admitted 
futile. 
(74) b. They are not germane to the ques- 
tion, for 
The avowed origin of the quarrel 
is taxation. 

ce. It is absurd to “‘keep up revenue 

laws which are mischievous, in 
order to preserve trade laws that 
are useless.” 

(76) d. Like all others, this objection is 
mere conjecture, in defiance of 
fact and experience. 

3. The argument that concession on the 
part of England will lead to further de- 
mands is unsound, for 

a. The fewer the causes for dissatis- 
faction, the less the subject will be 
inclined to rebel. 

(78) 4. Four capital examples — Ireland, Wales, 

Chester, Durham — favor this method 
of conciliation, for 


(79) a. Not force, but an interest in the 
English constitution, conquered 
Ireland. 

(80-86) b. The attempt to govern Wales by 


force failed, but representation in 
Parliament brought peace and 
order. 
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(84-86) 


(87) 


(88) 


(Refutation.) 


(94) I. 
(96) II. 
(99-100) III. 
(101-102) IV. 


(103-110) V. 
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c. When Chester was granted liberty, 
and her wrongs redressed, anarchy 
became obedience. 

d. Durham was rebellious without 
free legislation, but peace was re- 
stored through our concession of 
the principle now at stake, ‘‘No 
taxation without representation.” 

e. The analogy between these four 
cases and America is sound, for 

1. Americans are even better 
fitted to receive our constitu- 
tional rights. 


2. Although it is objected that 
one legislature is perfect for 
them, yet it failed with the 
others, for 

a. Virtual representation is 
not sufficient. 

5. Although it may be urged that direct 
representation is impracticable, we 
may find a substitute, for 

a. We may treat the colonies accord- 
ing to the spirit of the constitution, 
by letting them vote aid, instead of 
by taxing them. 


RESOLUTIONS 
The colonies have had no representation in 
Parliament. 
The colonies have been taxed, often to their 
disadvantage. 
No means of representation has been de- 
vised. 
The colonies have formed assemblies com- - 
petent legally to assess and collect taxes. 


The colonies have often made liberal grants to 
the crown. ° 
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(111) VI. Experience shows that it has been wise, to allow 
the colonies to make grants, instead of impos- 
ing them. 


CONCLUSION 
(113) I. You must abandon theory and abide by experience. 
II. You must grant the colonies full rights of legislation. 
III. Peace must be secured by conciliation. 
IV. Corollaries : — 


(115) A. The Boston Port Bill must be repealed. 

(116) B. The charter of Massachusetts Bay Colony 
must be restored. 

(117) C. The act for bringing Americans to England 
for trial must be repealed. 

(119) D. We must provide the colonies fair courts of 
law. 

(120) E. We should regulate the courts of admiralty. 

(Refutation.) 


(123) I. The objection that these resolutions prove too 
much, in that the grievance regarding taxation ex- 
tends to all legislation, does not hold, for 


(124) A. The words are those of Parliament (The 
Chester Act). 
(125) B. The colonists have not in any cool hour gone 


much beyond the demand for immunity 
from taxation. 

(126) C. ‘‘The Americans will have no interest con- 
trary to the grandeur and glory of England, 
when they are not oppressed by the weight 
of it.” 

(127) II. The objection that this concession to the colonies 
would dissolve the unity of the empire does not 
hold, for 

A. There is no such thing as this unity. 
1. Ireland has ever had a separate but not 
an independent government. 
B. England cannot be head and body, too. 

(128) III. Lord North’s plan of ransom by auction is unsatis- 

factory, for 
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(130) 


(131) 


(132) 


(133) 


(134) 


(135) 
(136) 


(137) 


G. 
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. It is a mere project, for 


1. It is not justified by experience. 
2. It has no root in the constitution. 


. It will be fatal to the constitution, for 


1. Lord North cannot settle fairly the 
quota to each colony. 

2. Parliament can neither add nor alter 
these quota. 


. It does not satisfy the complaint of the colo- 


nies, for 
1. It gives the same grievance for a remedy. 


. It will plunge England into greater difficul- 


ties, for 

1. Colony agents could not be given the 
power of taxing. 

2. It would be impossible to secure settle- 
ments. 

8. The obedient colonies will suffer; the 
refractory escape. 

4. A fixed quota would yield no effectual 
revenue, and changes would produce 
new quarrels. 


. There is no efficient means of collection. 
. The proposal of Lord North aims to destroy 


the union of the colonies, not to help our- 
selves. 

The plan of concession has every advantage 
over Lord North’s proposal. 


(138) IV. The objection that my plan of conciliation will give 


(139) 


(141) 


peace but no revenue, does not hold, for 


A. 


The right of the colonies to grant or withhold 
aid is the greatest source of revenue to Eng- 
land, for 

1. This encourages generosity. 

2. Our experience proves it. 


B. Political parties in the colonies will favor 


grants to obtain favor of the government. 


C. Our experience with India shows that America 


will yield no revenue from taxation. 
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PERORATION 


(142-144) The love of the people is the life of the nation. 
Magnanimity in politics is the truest wisdom. 
(At the close of his speech, Burke moves 

the first of his six resolutions.) 
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MATERIAL FOR BRIEFING 


THE TARIFF SHOULD BE FOR REVENUE ONLY 
(Speech of Frank H. Hurd, House ‘ Representatives, February 18, 
1881 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: — 

At the very threshold it is proper to define the terms I shall 
use, and state the exact propositions I purpose to maintain. 
A tariff is a tax upon imported goods. It is true that incidental 
protection to some industries will occur when the duty is 
placed upon articles which may enter into competition with 
those of domestic manufacture. I do not propose to discuss 
now how this incidental protection shall be distributed. 
This will be a subsequent consideration when the preliminary 
question has been settled as to what shall be the nature of the 
tariff itself. The present tariff imposes duties upon nearly 
four thousand articles, and was levied and is defended upon 
the ground that American industries should be protected. 
Thus protection has been made the object; revenue the inci- 
dent. Whenever I use the phrase free trade or free trader, I 
mean either a tariff for revenue only or one who advocates it. 

So far as a tariff for revenue is concerned, I do not oppose it, 
even though it may contain some objectionable incidental 
protection. The necessities of the government require large 
revenues, and it is not proposed to interfere with a tariff so long 
as it is levied to produce them; but, to a tariff levied for pro- 
tection in itself and for its own sake, I do object. I therefore 
oppose the present tariff, and the whole doctrine by which it is 
attempted to be justified. I make war against all its protective 
features, and insist that the laws which contain them shall 
be amended, so that out of the importations upon which the 
duty is levied the greatest possible revenue for the government 
may be obtained. 
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What, then, is the theory of protection? It is based upon 
the idea that foreign produce imported into this country will 
enter into competition with domestic products and undersell 
them in the home market, thus crippling if not destroying 
domestic production. To prevent this, the price of the foreign 
goods in the home market is increased so as to keep them out 
of the country altogether, or to place the foreigner, in the cost 
of production, upon the same footing as the American pro- 
ducer. ‘his is proposed to be done by levying a duty upon the 
foreign importation. If it be so high that the importer cannot 
pay it and sell the goods at a profit, the facilities of production 
between this and other countries are said to be equalized, and 
the American producer is said to be protected. It will be seen, 
therefore, that protection means the increase of price. Without 
it the fabric has no foundation on which to rest. If the foreign 
goods are still imported, the importer adds the duty paid to 
the selling price. If he cannot import with profit, the Ameri- 
can producer raises his price to a point always below that at 
which the foreign goods could be profitably brought into the 
country, and controls the market. In either event, there is an 
increase of price of the products sought to be protected. The 
bald proposition therefore is that American industries can 
and ought to be protected by increasing the prices of the pro- 
ducts of such industries. 

There are three popular opinions, industriously cultivated 
and strengthened by adroit advocates, upon which the whole 
system rests, and to which appeals are ever confidently made. 
These opinions are erroneous, and lead to false conclusions, 
and should be first considered in every discussion of this 
question. 

The first is, that the balance of trade is in our favor when 
our exportations exceed our importations. Upon this theory 
it is argued that it cannot be unwise to put restrictions upon 
importations, for they say that at one and the same time you 
give protection to our industries and keep the balance of trade 
in our favor. But the slightest investigation will show that this 
proposition cannot be maintained. A single illustration, often 
repeated, but never old in this discussion, will demonstrate it. 
Let a ship set sail from Portland, Maine, with a cargo of staves 
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registered at the port of departure as worth $5000. They are 
carried to the West India Islands, where staves are in demand, 
and exchanged for sugar or molasses. The ship returns, and 
after duty paid, the owner sells his sugar and molasses at a 
profit of $5000. Here more has been imported than exported. 
Upon this transaction the protectionist would say that the 
balance of trade was against us $5000; the free trader says 
that the sum represents the profit to the shipper upon his 
traffic, and the true balance in our favor. Suppose that after 
it had set sail the vessel with its cargo had been lost. In such 
case five thousand dollars’ worth of goods would have been 
exported, with no importation against it. The exportation has 
exceeded the importation that sum. Is not the balance of 
trade, according to the protection theory, to that amount in 
our favor? Then let the protectionist turn pirate and scuttle 
and sink all the vessels laden with our exports, and soon the 
balance of trade in our favor will be large enough to satisfy 
even most advocates of the American protective system. ‘The 
true theory is that in commerce the overplus of the importation 
above the exportation represents the profit accruing to the 
country. This overplus, deducting the expenses, is real wealth 
added to the land. Push the two theories to their last position, 
and the true one will be clearly seen. Export everything, 
import nothing, though the balance of trade may be said to be 
overwhelmingly in our favor, there is poverty, scarcity, death. 
Import everything, export nothing, we then will have, in addi- 
tion to our own, all the wealth of the world in our possession. 

Secondly, it is said that a nation should be independent of 
foreign nations, lest in time of war it might find itself helpless 
or defenseless. Free trade, it is charged, makes a people 
dependent upon foreigners. But traffic is exchange. Foreign 
products do not come into a country unless domestic products 
go out. This dependence, therefore, is mutual. By trade with 
foreign nations they are as dependent upon us as we upon 
them, and in the event of a disturbance of peace the nation 
with which we would be at war would lose just as much as we 
would lose, and both, as to the war, would in that regard stand 
upon terms of equality. It must not be forgotten that the obstruc- 
tion of trade between nations is one of the greatest occasions 
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of war. It frequently gives rise to misunderstandings which 
result in serious conflicts. By removing these obstacles and 
making trade as free as possible, nations are brought closer 
together, and interests of their people become intermingled, 
business associations are formed between them, which go far 
to keep down national dispute, and prevent the wars in which 
the dependent nation is said to be so helpless. Japan and 
China have for centuries practiced the protective theory of 
independence of foreigners, and yet, in a war with other 
nations, they would be the most helpless people in the world. 
That nation is the most independent which knows most of, 
and trades most with, the world, and by such knowledge and 
trade is able to avail itself of the products of the skill, intellect, 
and genius of all the nations of the earth. 

A third erroneous impression sought to be made upon the 
public mind is that whatever increases the amount of labor 
in a country is a benefit to it. Protection, it is argued, will 
increase the amount of labor, and therefore will increase a 
country’s prosperity. The error in this proposition lies in 
mistaking the true nature of labor. It regards it as the end, 
not as the means to an end. Men do not labor merely for the 
sake of labor, but that out of its products they may derive 
support and comfort for themselves and those dependent upon 
them. The result, therefore, does not depend upon the amount 
of labor done, but upon the value of the product. That 
country, therefore, is the most prosperous which enables the 
laborer to obtain the greatest possible value for the product 
of his toil, not that which imposes the greatest labor upon him. 
If this were not the case, men were better off before the appli- 
ances of steam as motive power were discovered, or railroads 
were built, or the telegraph was invented. The man who 
invents a labor-saving machine is a public enemy; and he 
would be a public benefactor who would restore the good old 
times when the farmer never had a leisure day, and the sun 
never set on the toil of the mechanic. No, Mr. Chairman, it 
is the desire of every laborer to get the maximun of result 
from the minimum of effort. That system, therefore, can be 
of no advantage to him which, while it gives him employment, 
robs him of its fruits. This, it will be seen, protection does; 
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while free trade, giving him unrestricted control of the pro- 
duct of his labor, enables him to get the fullest value for it in 
markets of his own selection. 

The protectionist, relying upon the propositions I have 
thus hurriedly discussed, urges many specious reasons for 
his system, toa few of which only do I intend to call atten- 
tion to-day. 

In the first place, it is urged that protection will develop 
the resources of a country, which without it would remain 
undeveloped. Of course this, to be of advantage to a country, 
must be a general aggregate increase of development; for if 
it be an increase of some resources as a result of diminution 
in others, the people as a whole can be no better off after 
protection than before. But the general resources cannot be 
increased by a tariff. There can only be such an increase by an 
addition to the disposable capital of the country to be applied 
to the development of resources. But legislation cannot make 
this. If it could, it would be necessary only to enact laws 
indefinitely to increase capital indefinitely. But if any legis- 
lation could accomplish this, it would not be protective legis- 
lation. As already shown, the theory of protection is to make 
prices higher, in order to make business profitable. This 
necessarily increases the expense of production, which keeps 
foreign capital away, because it can be employed in the pro- 
tected industries more profitably elsewhere. The domestic 
capital, therefore, must be relied upon for the proposed devel- 
opment. As legislation cannot increase that capital, if it be 
tempted by the higher prices to the business protected, it 
must be taken from some other business or investment. If 
there are more workers in factories, there will be fewer ar 
tisans, If there are more workers in shops, there will be fewer 
farmers. If there are more in the towns, there will be fewer 
in the country. The only effect of protection, therefore, in 
this point of view, is to take capital from some employment 
to put it into another; the aggregate disposable capital can- 
not be increased, nor can the aggregate development of the 
resources of a country be greater with a tariff than without. 

But, secondly, it isssaid that protection increases the num- 
ber of industries, thereby diversifying labor and making a 
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variety in the occupations of a people who otherwise might 
be confined to a single branch of employment. This argument 
proceeds upon the assumption that there would be no diver- 
sification of labor without protection. In other words, it is 
assumed that but for protection our people would devote 
themselves to agriculture. This, however, is not true. Even 
if a community were purely agricultural, the necessities of 
the situation would make diversification of industry. There 
must ke blacksmiths, and shoemakers, and millers, and mer- 
chants, and carpenters, and other artisans. To each one of 
these employments, as population increases, more and more 
will devote themselves, and with each year new demands will 
spring up, which will create new industries to supply them. 
I was born in the midst of a splendid farming country. My 
intelligent boyhood was spent there from 1850 to 1860, when 
, there was no tariff for protection. There were thriving towns 
for the general trading. There were woolen mills and opera- 
tives; there were flouring mills and millers; there were iron 
founders and their employees. There were artisans of every 
description. There were grocers and merchants, with every 
variety of goods and wares for sale; there were banks and 
bankers; there was all the diversification of industry that 
a thriving, industrious, and intelligent community required; 
not established by protection nor by government aid, but 
growing naturally out of the wants and necessities of the 
people. Such a diversification is always healthful, because 
it is natural; and will continue so long as the people are in- 
dustrious and thrifty. The diversification which protection 
makes is forced and artificial. Suppose protection had come 
to my native country to further diversify industries. It would 
have begun by giving higher prices to some industry already 
established, or profits greater than the average rate to some 
new industry which it would have started. This would have 
disturbed the natural order. It would necessarily have embar- 
rassed some interests to help the protected ones. The loss in 
the most favorable view would have been equal to the gain, 
and, besides, trade would inevitably have been annoyed by 
the obstruction of its natural channels. The worst feature 
of this kind of diversified industry is that the protected ones 
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never willingly give up the government aid. They scare at 
competition as a child at a ghost. As soon as the markets 
seem against them, they rush to Congress for further help. 
They are never content with the protection they have; they 
are always eager for more. In this dependence upon the gov- 
ernment bounty, the persons protected learn to distrust them- 
selves ; and protection therefore inevitably destroys that manly, 
sturdy spirit of individuality and independence which should 
characterize the successful American business man. 

Thirdly, it is said that protection gives increased employ- 
ment to labor and enhances the wages of workingmen. For 
a long time no position was more strenuously insisted upon by 
the advocates of the protective system than that the wages of 
labor would be increased under it. At this point in the dis- 
cussion I shall only undertake to show that it is impossible 
that protection should produce this result. What determines 
the amount of wages paid? Some maintain that it is the 
amount of the wage fund existing at the time that the labor 
is done. Under this theory it is claimed that, at any given 
time, there is a certain amount of capital to be applied to the 
payment of wages, as certain and fixed as though its amount 
had been determined in advance. Others maintain that the 
amount of wages is fixed by what the laborer makes, or, in 
other words, by the product of his work, and that, therefore, 
his wage is determined by the efficiency of his labor alone. 
Both these views are partly true. The wages of the laborer 
are undoubtedly determined by the efficiency of his work; 
but the aggregate amount paid for labor cannot exceed the 
amount properly chargeable to the wage fund without in a 
little time diminishing the profits of production and ultimately 
the quantity of labor employed. 

But, whichever theory be true, it is clear that protection 
can add nothing to the amount of wages. It cannot increase 
the amount of capital applicable to the payment of wages, 
unless it can be shown that the aggregate capital of a country 
can be increased by legislation; nor can it add to the efficiency 
of labor, for that depends upon individual effort exclusively. 
A man who makes little in a day now may a year later make 
much more in the same time; his labor has become more effi- 
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cient. Whether this shall be done depends on the taste, tem- 
perament, application, aptitude, and skill of the individual. 
No one will pretend that protection can increase the aggregate 
of these qualities in the labor of the country. The result is 
that it is impossible for protection, either by adding to the 
wage fund or by increasing the efficiency of labor, to enhance 
the wages of laboring men, — a theory which I shall shortly 
show is incontrovertibly established by the facts. 

I wil: now, Mr. Chairman, briefly present a few of the 
principal objections to a tariff for protection. As has been 
shown, the basis of protection is an increase in the price of the 
protected products. Who pays this increased price? I shall 
not stop now to consider the argument often urged that it is 
paid by the foreign producer, because it can be easily shown 
to the contrary by every one’s experience. I shall for this 
argument assume it as demonstrated that the increase of 
price which protection makes is paid by the consumer. This 
suggests the first great objection to protection, that it compels 
the consumer to pay more for goods than they are really worth, 
ostensibly to help the business of the producer. Now consum- 
ers constitute the vast majority of the people. The producers 
of protected articles are few in comparison with them. It is 
true that most men are both producers and consumers. But, 
for the great majority, there is little or no protection for what 
they produce, but large protection for what they consume. 
The tariff is principally levied upon woolen goods, lumber, 
furniture, stoves and other manufactured articles of iron, and 
upon sugar and salt. The necessities of life are weighted with 
the burden. It is out of the necessities of the people, therefore, 
that the money is realized to support the protective system. I 
say, Mr. Chairman, that it is beyond the sphere of true govern- 
mental power to tax one man to help the business of another. 
It is, by power, taking money from one to give it to another. 
This is robbery, nothing more nor less. When a man earns 
a dollar it is his own; and no power of reasoning can justify 
the legislative power in taking it from him except for the uses 
of the government. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, the present tariff takes hundreds of 
millions of dollars every year from the farmer, the laborer, 
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and other consumers, under the claim of enriching the manu- 
facturer. It may not be much for each one to contribute, 
yet in the aggregate it is an enormous sum. For many, too, it 
is very much. The statistics will show that every head of a 
family who receives four hundred dollars a year in wages pays 
at least one hundred dollars on account of protection. Put 
such a tax on all incomes, and the country would be in a fer- 
ment of excitement until it was removed. But it is upon the 
poor and lowly that the tax is placed, and their voices are not 
often heard in shaping the policies of tariff legislation. I 
repeat, the product of one’s labor is his own. It is his highest 
right, subject only to the necessities of the government, to do 
with it as he pleases, Protection invades that right. It ought 
to be destroyed, until every American freeman can spend his 
money where it will be of the most service to him. 

To illustrate the cost of protection to the consumer, consider 
its operation in increasing the price of two or three of the 
leading articles protected. Take paper, for example. The 
duty on that commodity is twenty per cent ad valorem. Most 
of the articles which enter into its manufacture or are required 
in the process of making it are increased in price by protection. 
The result is that the price of paper to the consumer is in- 
creased nearly fifteen per cent; that is, if the tariff were taken 
off paper and the articles used in its manufacture, paper 
would be fifteen per cent cheaper to the buyer. The paper- 
mills for five years have produced nearly one hundred million 
dollars’ worth of paper a year. The consumers have been 
compelled to pay fifteen millions a year to the manufacturer 
more than the paper could have been bought for without the 
tariff. In five years this has amounted to $75,000,000, an 
immense sum paid to protection. It is a tax upon books and 
newspapers; it is a tax upon intelligence; it is a premium 
upon ignorance. So heavy has the burden of this tax become 
that every newspaper man in the district I have the honor to 
represent has appealed to Congress to take the duty off. The 
government has derived little revenue from the paper duty. 
It has gone almost entirely to the manufacturer, who himself 
has not been benefited as anticipated, as will presently be 
seen. These burdens have been imposed ‘to protect the paper 
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manufacturer against the foreigner, in face of the confident 
prediction made by one of the most experienced paper men 
in the country, that if all protection were taken off paper and 
the material used in its manufacture, the manufacturer would 
be able to successfully compete with the foreigner in nearly 
every desirable market in the world. 

Take blankets also for example. The tariff on coarse blan- 
kets is nearly one hundred per cent ad valorem. They can be 
bought in most of the markets of the world for two dollars a 
pair. Yet our poor, who use the most of that grade of blankets, 
are compelled to pay about four dollars a pair. The govern- 
ment derives little revenue from it, as the importation of these 
blankets for years has been trifling. This tax has been a 
heavy burden for the poor during this severe winter, a tax 
running into the millions to support protection. Heaven save 

“a country from a system which begrudges to the shivering 
poor the blankets to make them comfortable in the winter and 
the cold! 

Secondly, protection has diminished the income of the 
laborer from his wages. The first factor in the ascertainment 
of the value of wages is their purchasing power, or how much 
can be bought with them. If in one country the wages are five 
dollars a day and in another only one dollar, if the laborer can 
in the one country, with the one dollar, purchase more of the 
necessary articles required in daily consumption, he, in fact, 
is better paid than the former in the other who gets five dollars 
a day. Admit for a moment that protection raises the wages 
of the laborer, it also raises the price of nearly all the neces- 
saries of life, and what he makes in wages he more than loses 
in the increase of prices of what he is obliged to buy. As al- 
ready stated, a head of a family who earns $400 per year is 
compelled to pay $100 more for what he needs, on account of 
protection. What difference is it to him whether the $100 is 
taken out of his wages before they are paid, or taken from 
him afterward in the increased price of articles he cannot 
get along without? In both cases he really receives only $300 
for his year’s labor. The statistics show that the average in- 
creased cost of the twelve articles most required in daily con- 
sumption in 1874 over 1860 was ninety-two per cent, while the 
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average increase of wages of eight artisans, cabinet-makers, 
coopers, carpenters, painters, shoemakers, tailors, tanners, 
and tinsmiths, was only sixty per cent, demonstrating that the 
purchasing power of labor had under protection in thirteen 
years depreciated 19.5 per cent. But protection has not even 
raised the nominal wages in most of the unprotected indus- 
tries. I find that the wages of the farm hand, the day laborer, 
and the ordinary artisan are in most places now no higher 
than they were in 1860. 

But it is confidently asserted that the wages of laborers in 
the protected industries are higher because of protection. 
Admit it. I have not the figures for 1880, but in 1870 there 
were not 500,000 of them; but of the laborers in other indus- 
tries there were 12,000,000, exclusive of those in agriculture, 
who were 6,000,000 more. Why should the wages of the half 
million be increased beyond their natural rate, while those of 
the others remain unchanged ? More — why should the wages 
of the 18,000,000 be diminished that those of the half million 
may be increased? For an increase cannot be made in the 
wage rate of one class without a proportionate decrease in that 
of others. But the wages of labor in protected industries are 
not permanently increased by protection. Another very im- 
portant factor in ascertaining the value of wages is the con- 
tinuance or the steadiness of the employment. Two dollars 
a day for half the year is no more than a dollar a day for the 
whole year. Employment in most protected industries is 
spasmodic. In the leading industries for the past ten years 
employment has not averaged more than three fourths of the 
time, and not at very high wages. Within the last year manu- 
facturers of silk, carpets, nails and many other articles of iron, 
of various kinds of glassware and furniture, and coal pro- 
ducers have shut down their works for a part of the time, or 
reduced the hours of labor. Production has been too great. 
To stop this and prevent the reduction of profits through 
increasing competition, the first thing done is to diminish 
the production, thus turning employees out of employment. 
Wages are diminished or stopped until times are flush again. 
With the time estimated in which the laborers are not at work, 
the average rate of wages for the ten years preceding 1880 did 
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not equal the wages in similar industries for the ten years 
preceding 1860 under a revenue tariff. Indeed, in many 
branches the wages have not been so high as those received 
by the pauper labor, so-called, in Europe. But it is manifest 
that the wages in these industries cannot for any long period 
be higher than the average rate in the community; for, if the 
wages be higher, labor will crowd into the employments thus 
favored, until the rate is brought down to the general level. 
So true is this, that it is admitted by many protectionists 
that wages are not higher in the protected industries than in 
others. . .. 

Thirdly, the effect of protection is disastrous to most of the 
protected industries themselves. We have seen that many of 
them have in recent years been compelled to diminish pro- 
duction. The cause of this is manifest. Protection confines 
them to the American market. The high prices they are com- 
pelled to pay for protected materials which enter into the 
manufacture of their products disable them front going into 
the foreign market. The profits which they make under the 
first impulse of protection invite others into the same business. 
As a result, therefore, more goods are made than the American 
market can consume. Prices go down to some extent through 
the competition, but rarely under the cost of production, in- 
creased, as we have seen, by the enhanced price of material 
required. The losses threatened by such competition are 
sought to be averted by the diminution of production. Com- 
binations of those interested are formed to stop work or re- 
duce it until the stock on hand has been consumed. Produc- 
tion then begins again, and continues until the same necessity 
calls again for the same remedy. But this remedy is arbitrary, 
capricious, and unsatisfactory. Some will not enter into the 
combination at all. Others will secretly violate the agree- 
ment from the beginning. Others still, when their surplus 
stock has been sold, and before the general price has risen, 
will begin to manufacture again. There is no power to enforce 
any bargain they have made, and they find the plan only im- 
perfectly curing the difficulty. They remain uncertain what to 
do, embarrassed and doubtful as to the future. They have 
through protection violated the natural laws of supply and 
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demand, and human regulations are powerless to relieve them 
from the penalty. 

Take, as an illustration of the operation of the system, the 
article of paper. One of the first effects of the general tariff 
was to increase the price of nearly everything the manufac- 
turer required to make the paper. Fifteen millions of dollars 
a year through the protection are taken from the consumer. 
The manufacturer himself is able to retain but a small part of 
it, as he is obliged to pay to some other protected industry for 
its products, they in turn to some others who furnished them 
with protected articles for their use, and so on to the end. The 
result is that nominal prices are raised all around; the con- 
sumers pay the fifteen millions, while nobody receives any 
substantial benefit, because what one makes in the increased 
price of his product he loses in the increased price he is obliged 
to pay for the required products of others. The consumer is 
the loser, and though competition may occasionally reduce 
prices for him to a reasonable rate, it never to any appreciable 
extent compensates him for the losses he sustains through 
the enhanced price which the protective system inevitably 
causes. ... 

I say, therefore, to the American manufacturer, sooner or 
later you must choose between the alternatives of ruin and the 
abandonment of protection. Why hesitate in the decision ? 
Are not Canada and South America and Mexico your natural 
markets? England now supplies them with almost all the 
foreign goods they buy. Why should not you? Your coal and 
iron lie together in the mountain-side, and can almost be 
dropped without carriage into your furnaces; while in Eng. 
land the miners must go thousands of feet under the earth for 
those products. . . . The situation is yours. Break down your 
protective barrier. All the world will soon do the same. Their 
walls will disappear when ours fall. Open every market of 
the world to your products; give steady employment to your 
laborers. In a little while you will have the reward which 
Nature always gives to those who obey her laws, and will es- 
cape the ruin which many of your most intelligent operators 
see impending over your industries. 

I have not time to-day to more than refer to the ruinous 
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effect of protection upon our carrying trade. In 1856, seventy- 
five per cent of the total value of our imports and exports was 
carried in American vessels, while in 1879 but seventeen per 
cent was carried in such vessels, and-in 1880 the proportion 
was still less. In 1855, 381 ships and barks were built in the 
United States, while in 1879 there were only 37. It is a ques- 
tion of very few years at this rate until American vessels 
and the American flag will disappear from the high seas. 
Protection has more than all else to do with the prostration 
of this trade. It accomplishes this result (1) by enhancing the 
price of the materials which enter into the construction of ves- 
sels, so that our shipbuilders cannot compete with foreigners 
engaged in the same business; (2) by increasing the cost of 
domestic production so that American manufactured goods 
cannot profitably be exported; and (3) by disabling our mer- 
chants from bringing back on their return trips foreign car- 
goes in exchange for our products. 

Nor will I say anything as to the increase of the crime of 
smuggling under protection, a crime which has done incal- 
culable harm to honest dealers, particularly on the border, 
and a crime out of which some of the largest fortunes in the 
country have been made. 

There are many who will admit the abstract justice of 
much that I have said, who profess to believe that it will not 
do to disturb the tariff now. But for the protectionist the 
time never comes. When the depression in business was uni- 
versal, they said you must not disturb the tariff now, because 
the times are so hard, and there is so much suffering. Now, 
when business has improved, they say you must not interfere 
with the tariff, because times are good and you may bring 
suffering again. When the present tariff was first levied, it was 
defended as a temporary expedient only, required as a neces- 
sity by war. Now that a quarter of a century nearly has passed 
by, and peace has been restored for fifteen years, the advo- 
cates for protection are as determined to hold on to the gov- 
ernment bounty as ever. If they are to be consulted upon the 
subject as to when the people shall have relief, the system will 
be perpetual. 

It is said we must not disturb the tariff because we must 
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raise so much revenue. I do not propose to disturb it to 
diminish revenue, but to increase it. The plan I propose 
will add one fifth at least to the revenue of the country. It is 
protection I propose to get rid of, not revenue. It has been 
well said that revenue ceases where protection begins. . . . 

No more perfect illustration of the effect of free trade has 
been shown than in the history of the United States. Very 
much of our prosperity is due to the fact that the productions 
of each state can be sold in every other state without restric- 
tion. During the war the most potent argument for the cause 
of the Union was found in the apprehension that disunion 
meant restriction of commerce, and particularly the placing 
of the mouth of the Mississippi River under foreign control. 
The war was fought, therefore, to maintain free trade, and the 
victory was the triumph of free trade. The Union every day 
exhibits the advantages of the system. 

Are these due to the accident of a state being a member of 
that Union, or to the beneficent principle of the system ‘itself? 
What would prevent similar results following if, subject only 
to the necessities of government, it were extended to Mexico, 
to Canada, to South America, to the world? In such exten- 
sion the United States have everything to gain, nothing to lose. 
This country will soon become the supply house of the 
world. We will soon have cattle and harvests enough for all 
nations. Our cotton is everywhere in demand. It is again 
king. Its crown has been restored, and in all the markets of 
the world it waves its royal sceptre. Out of our coal and 
minerals can be manufactured everything which human in- 
genuity can devise. Our gold and silver mines will supply 
the greater part of the precious metals for the use of the arts 
and trade. 

With the opportunity of unrestricted exchange of these 
products, how limitless the horizon of our possibilities! Let 
American adventurousness and genius be free upon the high 
seas, to go wherever they please and bring back whatever they 
please, and the oceans will swarm with American sails, and 
the land will laugh with the plenty within its borders. The 
trade of Tyre and Sidon, the far-extending commerce of the 
Venetian republic, the wealth-producing traffic of the Nether- 
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lands, will be as dreams in contrast with the stupendous 
reality which American enterprise will develop in our own 
generation. Through the humanizing influence of the trade 
thus encouraged, I see nations become the friends of nations, 
and the causes of war disappear. I see the influence of the 
great republic in the amelioration of the condition of the poor 
and the oppressed in every land, and in the moderation of the 
arbitrariness of power. Upon the wings of free trade will be 
carried the seeds of free government, to be scattered every- 
where, to grow and ripen into harvests of free peoples in every 
nation under the sun. 


APPENDIX VII 
SPECIMEN FORENSIC? 


‘“‘SHouLD the elective system be adopted in the public 
high schools of the United States ?” 


INTRODUCTION 


The contemporary discussion concerning the elective system 
for public high schools suggests the exhortation of a negro 
Introductory cab-driver. Glad of the lightning which showed 
Paragraph. him the road, but terrified by repeated peals of 
thunder, he cried, ‘‘O Lord, if it’s all the same to you, send 
us more light and less noise.” It is only with the hope of 
revealing some light on this problem that one is warranted in 
making more noise. 


‘HISTORY OF THE QUESTION 


For nearly a century the elective system has been pushing 
its way into our colleges and schools. In 1825 elective courses 
were offered to the upper classes of Harvard College. Since 
then the elective principle has been working down to the 
lower grades; in 1846 to the Senior and Junior classes of 
Harvard College, in 1867 to the Sophomore class, in 1884 to 
the Freshman class. The influence of this action by Harvard 
College was inevitably to send the elective system down to 
the upper classes of secondary schools; within a few years it 
has reached all classes in the public high schools of Boston 
and other cities. Down, down it has gone, through college, 


1 Adapted from an article in the School Review, February and March, 
1905, by W. T. Foster. The argument was written to illustrate the 
method of analysis. The formal processes are too evident for rhetorical 
excellence; but for that very reason the argument is more useful to 
beginners than a masterpiece which has the art to conceal its methods. 

For later study, the best convenient collection of masterpieces is Spe- 
cimens of Argumentgtion, by G. P. Baker. Henry Holt & Co. 
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high school, and grammar school, until, as Dean Briggs says, 
“not even the alphabet can stop it.” 


ORIGIN OF THE QUESTION 


The growth of this free-choice principle — fixed quantity 
and quality of work with variable topic — has no doubt been 
due largely to the growing diversity of knowledge, 
to the breaking down of the old ideal of the 
scholar, to the need of specialization, and to the opening of 
educational opportunities to all the people. Whatever the 
causes may be, the elective principle is established, its bene- 
fits are recognized, and all are agreed that at some place in 
our educational system the studies should be wholly elective. 
But at what point? The question is pertinent whether in 
escaping the Scylla of total prescription we are not in danger 
of being wrecked upon the Charybdis of total election. 
~ Whether free choice should begin in the first year of the 
public high school course is a question concerning which there 
has been much writing, some thinking, and a little scientific 
investigation. Many individual opinions have been given; the 
arguments on each side have been partly stated, some evidence 
has been presented, usually without consideration of its full 
bearing on all phases of the question; but has any one sought 
to discover the truth through bringing together all the argu- 
ments on both sides and viewing them in the light of facts? I 
have found no such attempt. My present purpose is to make 
that attempt, first of all through reducing the  goope ot 
arguments of both sides to their lowest terms, Forensic. 
in order to see in brief compass just what are the vital differ- 
ences of opinion; and, second, through considering those issues 
one by one in connection with investigations concerning the 
working of the elective system in the United States. 


Definition. 


THE NEGATIVE CONTENTIONS 
First, then, what is said against the elective system for public 
high schools. The arguments may be considered conveniently 
in four main divisions: the first concerning the ability of high 
school pupils to choose; the second concerning possible com- 
promises between complete election and complete prescrip- 
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tion; the third concerning the effect of each system on teach- 
ers and principals; the fourth concerning the relative moral 
worth of the old system of prescription and the new system 
of election. 

The first of these arguments contends that those in charge of 
the schools can choose better for all than can each individual 


A First pupil for himself. This is held to be true for 
Negative three reasons: (1) there are certain studies 
Contention. 


which are essential for all pupils, of which Latin, 
algebra, geometry, and English are often urged; (2) pupils 
will not of their own choice elect these necessary studies; 
(3) pupils will choose foolishly, for they will elect easy courses, 
or those for which they are not prepared, or those taught 
by favorite teachers, or those of little value, or disconnected 
courses. 

As a second main argument, two compromises are proposed, 
either of which is held to be superior to the elective system in 


Second its entirety. Since there are certain studies which 
Negative constitute an essential foundation, and since 
Contention. 


pupils, left to their own choice, will neglect these 
studies, (1) a group system or (2) a programme of partial pre- 
scription seems to many people far better than “‘a frolic of 
unbridled fancy.” Such is the name applied to the elective idea 
by an extreme opponent who refuses to call it a “‘system.” 

Of those who favor partial prescription, some would have 
the greater part of school work required and allow the pupil to 
choose only the ‘‘fringe.” Others would establish a system of 
restricted choice, requiring the pupil to take at least one study 
from each of the great divisions of human knowledge, — say 
language, history, mathematics, and science. The other sug- 
gested compromise, called the group system, offers several 
complete programmes of studies, one of which the pupil must 
elect; but the studies within each group are wholly pre- 
scribed. The argument in favor of this system is that each 
pupil, whether preparing for college, for technical school, or 
for business — whether wishing a classical, scientific, or com- 
mercial course — can elect one well-planned group of related 
studies. Many believe that thus the benefits of the glectiN 
system are secured and its evils eliminated. 
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A third argument opposed to the elective system concerns 
teachers and principals. It is held that this system requires 
abler, more enthusiastic teachers, more compe- 4 phira 
tent and sympathetic principals, stronger men Negative 
and women; that, further, the system demands re 
of them more work. On this point, other friends of prescribed 
study urge that the free-choice system is a device to evade the 
most difficult work of teaching, a lazy, latssez-facre policy; for 
it tends to relieve teachers of the very pupils whom they have 
most difficulty in forcing through a prescribed curriculum. 

A fourth main argument is that the prescribed system is of 
greater moral worth. “What a boy likes,” it is said, “‘is not 
always best for him,” and “‘backwardness in any 4 Fourth 
subject shows the desirability of more training Negative 
at just that point.” The drudgery of enforced copy: 
tasks and the discipline in conquering distasteful subjects is 
more valuable than any training in free choice, and only pre- 
scribed work cultivates habits of application, thoroughness, 
and accuracy. 

These four objections do not by any means comprise all that 
has been said against the elective system. The arguments have 
been too intricate and numerous, have wandered A Fitth Group 
along too many divergent paths, to be gathered of Negative 
into four folds. The friends of the fixed curricu- C*atons- 
lum have also urged (1) that most public high schools are too 
limited in resources — in teachers and equipment — to make 
possible a programme of free choice; (2) that there are dangers 
of superficiality in the so-called “enriching” and ‘‘broaden- 
ing” of lower-school programmes; (3) that absolutely unre- 
stricted choice is impossible, since there are so many hin- 
drances to its free play; (4) that the elective system throws 
upon busy parents an added responsibility, one wholly 
assumed by school authorities under the old fixed plan; (5) 
that the elective system cannot put a stop to all educational 
wastes. 

Indeed, so many have been the invectives against the elec- 
tive system, so diverse have been the attacks, that it is no 
simple matter to extricate the specific objections. As far as I 
know, however, all the arguments which have been advanced 
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seriously are now before us in five divisions. The necessity of 
such an arbitrary arrangement, and the reason why I have 
grouped the last five contentions.in a fifth division, will become 
clear through an examination of the other side, — of the argu- 
ments which favor complete freedom of choice in all our public 
high schools. 


THE AFFIRMATIVE CONTENTIONS 


The arguments adduced in support of the elective system 
may be considered in five groups, the first four of which will 
be seen to correspond with the first four opposing arguments 
stated above: (1) those concerning the relative ability of the 
individual to choose for himself and the ability of the school 
authorities to choose for all; (2) concerning the proposed sub- 
stitutes for complete election ; (3) concerning the effect of each 
system on teachers and principals; (4) concerning the relative 
moral worth of the two systems; (5) concerning several partic- 
ular needs of public high school education in the United States. 

The first argument in this order is that throughout the 
United States each high school pupil is better able to choose 
AFirst . for himself than are school authorities for all 
Affirmative alike. This is held true for three reasons: (1) 
Contention. there are no studies which are essential for all 
pupils; (2) few students omit the subjects most commonly 
defended by advocates of fixed courses; (3) there are many 
natural safeguards which together inhibit most of the mistakes 
of choice feared by the opponents of the elective system. 

The second argument holds that no other plan is so satis- 
factory as complete election. (1) The group system (when its 
A Second only distinct feature is preserved) is too rigid to 
Affirmative provide for individual needs, and is an attempt 
Contention td enforce specialization; (2) nor is any system 
of partial choice so satisfactory as complete election. A few 
options will not give the necessary advantages. Furthermore, 
elective and prescribed work side by side are incompatible. 
Finally, a partially elective plan will not do, for free choice 
should be given in the first year of high school, that the oppor- 
tunities may attract grammar school graduates who are decid- 
ing whether to enter the high school; free choice should come 
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at this time, when the inevitable errors of training in choice 
are least harmful. 

A third argument is that, under the elective system, teachers 
and principals are relieved of the most dishearten- 4 ppira 
ing kind of work, and inspired with a more sym- Affirmative 
pathetic and enthusiastic attitude toward their Onaten stom. 
work and their pupils. 

A fourth is the moral argument. The elective principle is 
considered strongest for building character, because it honors 
the will, trains in choice, removes the dangers of A Fourth 
habitual dependence, decreases the amount of Affirmative 
cheating, helps to break the demoralizing edu- Gonteation: 
cational “‘lock-step,” and aids in developing good citizens. 
Furthermore, in reply to a common objection, the friends of 
election say that there are two kinds of drudgery, and the only 
kind which has moral strength is as surely found where all 
Studies are elective'as where all are prescribed. 

A fifth group of arguments in favor of the new system deals 
with several present needs of public high schools in the United 
States, which, it is held, only the elective system A Fifth Group 
can satisfy. One of these is the need of arousing of Affirmative 
the interest of parents, and thus securing more Scr 
sympathetic codperation of home and school. Another is the 
need of a system by which our school buildings can be used 
more hours of each day, and thus be made to accommodate 
more pupils. A third is the necessity in a democratic com- 
munity of recognizing the wide diversity in the needs of pupils, 
and thus providing for all classes of society. A fourth is the 
need of increasing the percentage of the population that 
secures a high school education, both by attracting more pupils 
and by keeping them longer in school. Such present demands, 
which the people rightfully make of their schools, no pre- 
scribed curricula can so nearly satisfy as the plan of complete 
free choice. 


THE MAIN ISSUES REACHED THROUGH THE CLASH OF 
OPINION 


Here, then, are the arguments of both sides, stripped of all 
their finery and set side by side for the sake of comparison. 
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It is clear that the two sides meet with a definite clash on the 
first four contentions. 

The questions, therefore, which must be decided, the main 
issues on which the advocates of the new system must win or 
Subordinate ose their case, are these four: (1) Whether each 
Issues ; pupil can choose better for himself or school 
(a)(b)(0). authorities for all; this in turn depends on (a) 
whether there is a common ground essential for all pupils; 
(b) whether with freedom of choice pupils will avoid this 
common ground; (c) whether there are a sufficient number 
of safeguards to prevent unwise choices. (2) Whether the 
group system or any system of partial election has suffi- 
cient advantages to offset those of the elective system. (3) 
Which plan is better suited to secure the interest, sympathy, 
effective work, and happiness of teachers and_ principals. 
(4) Whether the moral benefits of drudgery, of conquering 
distasteful subjects, of submitting to authority, acquiring 
habits of persistence and accuracy, which are claimed for 
the prescribed system, outweigh the moral worth of train- 
ing in free choice which is claimed for the elective system. 
Such are the four main issues. 

Above and beyond these, on which the two sides clinch, 
other arguments are advanced on both sides of the question. 
Transitional What is their bearing? If they are beside the 
Paragraph. point, we can discard them at once; if they are 
germane, but incontestable, we must keep them in mind as 
truths to be reckoned with; but in any event, since they have 
all been brought forward repeatedly in connection with this 
subject, we must give them fair consideration. We may well 
do so before we examine the main issues. 


EXCLUSION OF IRRELEVANT MATTER 


Tn an overlapping group we included the objection that the 
majority of public high schools are too limited in teaching force 
and equipment to introduce elective studies; and another 
objection, — the danger of superficiality in the so-called en- 
riching and broadening of lower-school programmes. These 
two matters are continually and often evasively slipped in 
among the arguments against elective studies; but if this 
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bare, perhaps wearisome, analysis of the question serves 
any purpose, it helps to make clear that these two points 
are not germane, but beyond the limits of the present sub- 
ject. 

They are extraneous, because, as regards the first objection, 
it is obvious that schools which can offer only one complete 
course are not concerned with the matter of election; such 
schools fall beyond the scope of this discussion until they are 
able to extend their curricula. Likewise, concerning the second 
objection, however important it may be to recognize the pos- 
sible dangers in enriching and broadening the. programmes 
of the lower schools, the question does not concern the election 
of studies. This point is important. If there are any subjects 
which are worthless, out of place, or superficially taught, they 
are so whether they are imposed on the pupil or left to his 
choice. The real fault is that they are in the curriculum at all. 
These two matters, therefore, may be safely banished from the 
real issues. 


STATEMENT OF ADMITTED MATTER 


The arguments against the elective system further include 
two contentions: first, that unrestricted election is impos- 
sible, since there are so many hindrances to its free play; 
second, that the elective system throws on busy parents a 
responsibility hitherto wholly assumed by the schools. Surely 
these two points concern us vitally; but, so far as I know, they 
are admitted by everybody. So much is common ground. 
The last objection mentioned above —a kind always urged 
against any reform, namely, that the new system will not put 
a stop to all educational wastes — is also conceded by all its 
defenders. 


In thus analyzing the question and narrowing the issues, as 
I have done in a somewhat arbitrary way, and in seeking a 
clear path among opinions, assertions, and gen- Smoothing 
eralities more or less connected with the subject, oe ee 
I have found considerable drudgery and many a the Argument. 
lesson in patience; advantages, by the way, which, some people 


contend, go only with enforced work. On some aspects of this 
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matter only opinions can be given; on others, sound reasoning; 
on still others, the results of scientific investigation. Such 
results are most valuable, for, in dealing with questions con- 
cerning which the organization of contemporary educational 
experience gives facts, it is an old and pernicious habit to 
guide practice by mere individual opinion. On such questions 
your opinion is as good as mine, mine is as good as yours, and 
the chances are that neither is worth much. Consequently, 
wherever I have found it possible to collect specific evidence 
on any phase of the subject at hand, I have done so, with the 
result that my own attitude toward the question has passed 
from doubt — a good old-fashioned doubt — to the convic- 
tion that in the public high schools of this country the studies 
should be wholly elective. 

Whatever differences of opinion there may be concerning the 
value of the elective system, no one can deny that its progress 
— like that of reform everywhere — has been slow and pain- 
ful. At every turn it has met a stone wall of conservatism. For 
one educated under the old prescribed régime, and indoctri- 
nated with the venerable idea of what constitutes a liberal 
education, it is difficult to eiminate the personal equation. 
Scholars cling naturally to old ideas, old ideals, old methods; 
no body of men is more stolid, more averse to change. In busi- 
ness such men fail, driven to the wall by competition with 
those who are ready to adopt new methods. But education 
fosters conservatism; as a rule, men prefer to teach the things 
they were taught, and to teach them in the same way. So the 
mistakes of fathers are visited upon children and upon chil- 
dren’s children, unto how many generations only the history 
of education can tell. 

Just at this point the reply is made that in all ages conserva- 
tive forces have been valuable safeguards to progress. True, 
conservatism often means needed restraint; it curbs and 
tempers the ultra-radical. In education, however, conserva- 
tism has oftener meant stagnation, — a fact so conspicuous 
that not even the most ardent opponents of the elective system 
venture to deny it. Nearly every progressive step has been 
made against violent, prolonged, and often vicious opposition. 
For hundreds of years schoolmasters kept their backs to the 
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future, and vainly endeavored to ignore the crying demands 
of the present. We congratulate ourselves that we have now 
turned about; that with every effort to think clearly and inde- 
pendently we are feeling the pulse of present need and striving 
even for glimpses of the future. Shall we not, then, in all fair- 
ness to the friends of the new, as well as to ourselves, endeavor 
to look on this question without prejudice ? 


THE BODY OF THE ARGUMENT 
FIRST ISSUE 


The elective principle can be justified in the first considera- 
tion only by proving that each pupil is better able to choose 
for himself alone — not for any other pupil or for pirst oppos- 
the ‘‘average boy,”’ but for himself alone — than ‘ng Argument 
: eyes : Reduced to 
is any individual, however wise, or any body of  gyitopistic 
men, however experienced, to choose for all Form. 
pupils. This proposition is fundamental. To it the advocates 
of prescribed studies reply that certain studies should be 
required of all. At the risk of wearisome repetition, I reduce 
their argument, for the sake of clearness, to this syllogism : — 

First, there are certain studies essential for all pupils in 
public high schools. 

Second, students left to their own choice will not elect those 
studies. 

Conclusion: therefore those studies should be prescribed. 

If either premise is false, the conclusion is not necessarily 
true. : 

First, then, is it true that there are studies which should be 
required of all pupils in public high schools? Are we sure that 
any subjects naturally belonging to high school Refutation of 
years should be forced on all pupils, boys and Hacae 
girls, rich and poor, weak and strong, bright and Contention. 
dull, regardless of their aims, aptitudes, desires, ambitions, 
temperaments, capacities ? It seems at least doubtful. In these 
important respects no two individuals are alike. We need no 
master of psychology to tell us that each high school pupil is 
an infinitely complex organization, the duplicate of which does 
not and never will exist. By heredity and by environment he 
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differs widely from all other human beings in passions, adapta- 
bilities, emotions, desires, powers, health. In no other creature 
are they associated as they are in him. His will-force, enthu- 
siasm, interest, moral purposes, are aroused and used in ways 
wholly his own. In the rate of physical development, in bodily 
endurance, in home influences, in time of entering school, in 
regularity of attendance, in future possibilities, — in an endless 
number of particulars, each individual is unlike all the others 
in any school. What, then, shall we attempt to cast this mind 
into one mould with all others, and subject it to the same treat- 
ment, the same work, the same tests, the same influences for 
the same length of time? Shall we, in prescribing for our own 
children, neglect the universal principle of endless diversity, 
and plan our public high school programmes for a purely 
imaginative child — the “‘average high school pupil’? — who 
never did and never can exist? If so, we must inevitably 
neglect all the species, all the living potentialities, all the vastly 
dissimilar individuals, who knock at the doors of public high 
schools in a democratic community. 

There is, it is true, another side to this question of individu- 
ality. Not all variations are worthy; there is a limit to the 
Refutation desirable development of personal traits; and it is 
continued. said that the least commendable may be elimi- 
nated by prescribed studies. If, indeed, any course of study 
prescribed for all could search out and stunt in each individual 
his unworthy variations from the normal, we should have to 
yield a point in favor of required work. But the argument is 
not sound. In the first place, it assumes that schoolmen are 
sufficiently wise to decide just what variations from the normal 
are good and what are bad — just how far it is well to encour- 
age the development of individuality. To accord such wisdom 
to the makers of programmes is to ignore the experience of 
centuries. Furthermore, there are as many variations as there 
are individuals, as many special problems as there are pupils. 
No one answer will suffice. Studies prescribed for large groups 
—as they must be in public high schools if prescribed at 
all — cannot satisfy manifold special needs. 

Furthermore, many types of the abnormal have no place at 
all in public high schools; much less have they a right to influ- 
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ence the course of study for the ninety and nine per cent of the 
normal. For the extremely defective there are special public 
institutions, as there always must be; and there are private 
schools, which find possibly their only convincing and perma- 
nent justification in their ability to care for extreme cases as 
public schools certainly cannot do. 

The time has come when the public high school should fit 
the work to the pupil, and cease worrying the reluctant teacher 
with the impossible task of making the pupil fit the work. At 
least, let us cease condemning the teacher because out of these 
innumerable differences among individuals he is unable to pro- 
duce “‘uniform nonentities.” Certainly this is not the purpose 
of the best teachers of prescribed work; many of them are 
doing as well as they can to discover and develop the indi- 
vidual; and they do much. That they accomplish no more is 
the fault of a system which does not encourage or respond to 
their efforts. 

Dean Briggs, of Harvard University, expressing “‘Some 
Old-Fashioned Doubts about New-Fashioned Education,” 
phrases a sound and generally accepted principle Testimony of 
when he says: “Education should always recog- page 
nize the fitness of different minds for different Opponent). 
work.” It is pertinent to ask whether the word “always” is 
not sufficiently comprehensive to include the high school years. 
Prescribed courses do not recognize the fitness of different 
minds for different work; on the contrary, such courses hin- 
der the differentiation of those various individuals in our 
public schools who are soon to take widely different places 
in the world outside the schoolroom. No studies should be 
required of all. 

I know that men may still be found clinging to the medieval 
doctrine that certain subjects alone train certain faculties of 
the mind, — one subject for the reason, another for the mem- 
ory, still a third for the imagination, and possibly one royal 
subject (their specialty) which trains all the faculties. I also 
know of men who would go hungry rather than sit at a table 
of thirteen. But ideas which have long been banished to the 
vast limbo of educational absurdities cannot well affect this 
question in the present day. The advocates of the elective 
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system believe that it takes an ingenious child to choose a high 
school course of studies which (if properly taught — the neces- 
sary proviso) will seriously neglect the training of any impor- 
tant faculty of the mind. 

For reasons soon to appear, I shall spend but little time on 
the discussion of educational values. I believe that the prestige 
of the studies which have been imposed on students most 
commonly — say, Latin, geometry, algebra — is due to tradi- 
tion; it is the heritage from an age when the field of knowledge 
was much narrower than it is to-day, when science had no 
place; it is due to this, as well as to the conservative influences 
so strong in education, and to the remarkable body of teachers 
and well-organized methods and materials which these sub- 
jects, more than others, have had in the past. 

But the opponents of the elective system free its advocates 
from the need of any discussion of relative values of studies; 
the reason is plain — the final reason why no high school 
studies can be sensibly prescribed for all — the opponents of 
free choice are utterly unable to agree among themselves as to 
what the prescribed course should be. In proof I could fill 
volumes with suggested schedules. I have before me more 
than a hundred different courses of study prescribed for high 
schools, all agreeing in one point only, namely, in prescribing 
something. For example, some prescribe physiology the first 
year; others prescribe it the last year; others omit it entirely. 
When there are not a half-dozen high schools in the entire 
country, under separate management, with identical courses 
of study, is it not preposterous to maintain that there is a vital, 
fixed interrelation and one natural sequence of subjects ? 

Says S. D. Brooks: “So in a programme — much should 
be insisted on”’; and he insists on one programme. Says W. T. 
Harris: ‘‘All studies should be required”; and he insists 
on another programme. ‘This diversity of opinion is typical, 
and, as Professor Greenough says, “‘fairly represents the 
breaking up of all the old opinions as to what should consti- 
tute a liberal education.” 

Albert Stickney, a radical adversary of the elective princi- 
ple, said before the New York Harvard Club: ‘As to what 
this prescribed course of study should be, we laymen do not 
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pretend to say; as to that point we are profoundly ignorant.” 
That is just the crux, the fatal weakness in the whole case 
against the new system. That is at least one difficulty on 
which both sides must agree; for as to any studies which 
should be required of all students in all public high schools, 
the advocates of the elective principle are also “‘ profoundly 
ignorant.” ; 

The disagreement as to what those “certain essential 
studies” are, indicates a fallacy in the whole argument. That 
fallacy is the assumption of the educational value anatogy 
of each subject for all students, whereas we have used as 
no such definite knowledge to guide us. Studies “station. 
undoubtedly vary in eaueationall worth, just as food products 
vary in nourishing value. But is it sensible to say that there- 
fore a schoolmaster should prescribe the same curriculum for 
all his pupils, and a physician the same diet for all his pa- 
tfents ? Certainly not; for in both instances the value of the 
food depends on the power of the individual to assimilate it. 
The schoolmaster, as well as the physician, must diagnose 
each case before prescribing. It is impossible to determine, 
even at a given time, a fixed educational value of any subject 
for all pupils: there is no such thing. 

Still another difficulty is suggested in a recent number of 
the School Review : ‘‘ Most of us are inclined to think that the 
particular studies which we ourselves have pursued are on the 
whole superior, and that the one study to which we have de- 
voted most time is the aristocrat of the whole group. It is 
certainly difficult for a teacher to eliminate the personal equa- 
tion; if he could do so, I wonder if we should want him.” 

These, then, seem to be the main reasons for the general 
disagreement as to what should constitute the prescribed 
course: the impossibility of successfully educating summary: 
different individuals by one régime, of deter- fmmasizing 

whe : ng 
mining the fixed value of any study for all pupils, of the 
or of eliminating prejudices. Whatever the rea- Evidence. 
sons may be, the fact remains —a stubborn one for those 
who decry the elective plan — they cannot agree. 

Added to all this, we have the lessons of instore I shall not 
here attempt to epitomize the wearisome account of centuries 
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of prescribed studies. Every age has had its ideal curriculum. 
We now see, or think we see, that for centuries these have 


Argument all been wrong. No country at any time has ever 
from devised a school programme which to us appears 
Example. 


to have been perfectly adapted to the needs of 
allits people. Still there are men who, unmindful of the infinite 
diversity among individuals, oblivious of the fatal disagree- 
ments among themselves, and regardless of the plain lessons 
of history, are so presumptuous as fondly to imagine that at 
last to them — to them alone — has been revealed the one 
prescribed course which we can safely impose — nay, which 
we must impose — on all our children. 

If at this point we take another look at our syllogism, we 
find that the combined testimony of both sides of the question 
Overthrowing overthrows the first premise: with it falls the syl- 
See teen ig MLORISID. a Shills not all the advocates of required 
Syllogism. studies will be satisfied with the foregoing argu- 
ment. Here is a man who wishes to test the second premise; 
to inquire whether the studies most frequently urged as essen- 
tial for all are not very largely neglected when prescription is 
removed. He acknowledges the wide disagreement as to what 
the fixed course should be, but he believes that his own ideas are 
right; he is sure that no study or group of studies can take the 
place of Latin; he is sure that, however widely and variously 
abnormal an individual may be, the one subject he must take 
is Latin — or is it physiology? The opinion of such a man, 
even though mere opinion, should not be lightly set aside. 
He has a right to ask whether students under the elective 
system will not avoid the studies which are closest to his own 
heart. And although the answer cannot affect the judgment 
of those who accept the preceding argument, the answer is at 
least interesting. 

If students to any extent avoid the studies most commonly 
defended, surely investigation concerning the actual working 
Testimony of Of the elective system will show that result. Let 
Authority. us see. The high school in Galesburg, Il., the 
first to make all studies elective, has now had nine years’ ex- 
perience with the elective system. The superintendent says: 
“There has been no disposition on the part of the pupils to 
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omit the so-called disciplinary studies for those said to be 
easy; they have not been inclined to allow their own whims 
to govern them, nor, what is worse, to follow the whims of 
others.”’ But is this the experience of the whole country? In 
answering this question, we may consider the reports of the 
United States Commissioner of Education as fairly accu- 
rate; at any rate, they are the best evidence available for the 
whole country, and, if they err at all, are as liable to favor 
one side as the other. The reports which concern us most 
closely are those from 1889-90 to 1900-01, during which time 
the elective principle made greatest progress in public high 
schools. 

Now, although there are no subjects included in all pre- 
scribed curricula, there are several subjects more frequently 
insisted on than others, and of these most fear is expressed for 
Latin, geometry, and algebra. During the onward march of 
the new principle, what has been the fate of these subjects ? 
Has the number of boys and girls studying these subjects de- 
creased while the number enrolled in other subjects increased ? 
The theorizing of our opponents leads us to think so. Yet the 
official reports of the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for the ten years show that the number of students in 
Latin has increased 173 per cent; in history, 153 per cent; in 
geometry, 150 per cent; in algebra, 141 per cent. In no other 
subject (except English) has the gain in enrollment been so 
great. 


TABLE I 
Studies 1889-90 1900-01 Por Cone 
eatin’ tect tone 100,144 273,314 174 
iistoryanen tre 82,909 210,813 152 
Geometry........ 59,781 150,788 147 
WNigebra sc. co - 127,397 308,557 141 
German..2. 2. 6.. 34,208 83,702 131 
iBrenchiacs. «sees 28,032 44,889 60 
JEW Shaeannenets 6 63,644 99,666 50 
Chemistry........ 28,665 40,964 43 


Grecke sacs ac 12,869 14,232 9 
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This is significant. The studies about which there is most 
Generaliza- fear are the very studies which have actually 
ee progressed most, side by side with the elective 
Particulars. system. 

This is true for the whole country, but is it true for the 
largest cities, where the freedom of choice has been greatest ? 
The answer is given in the same reports. Compare the tables 
for the public high schools of the fifty largest cities in the 
United States with the tables for all other public high schools. 
The ratio of the number of students taking Latin to the whole 
number of students in the largest cities does not vary three 
tenths of one per cent from the similar ratio in the rest of the 
country. 

But still the man of doubt may ask: What are the figures 
for the North Atlantic Division of the country, where there 
Testimony of has been widest acceptance of the system? Here 
Authority. _ in Table II are the results compiled from the re- 
port for 1899-1900 of the Commissioner of Education: — 


TABLE II 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


Latin Greek French German Algebra Geometry 
50.45 2.63 8.29 15.45 56.96 27.83 
47.01 5.44 18.48 19.89 50.12 27.66 


The table gives the percentage, in each subject, of the whole 
number of students enrolled in the public high schools, — the 
first row across for the United States, the second for the North 
Atlantic Division. Surely there is not here sufficient difference 
to cause the slightest alarm. 

Table V gives further evidence on this question, — evidence 
which may be misleading without a note of explanation. The 
table gives the number of elections in each of twenty-eight 
subjects for each of nine public high schools of the city of 
Boston. This material I have collected for the sake of its 
bearing on the question of elective studies. I have therefore 
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omitted the Boston Latin School and the Girls’ Latin School, 
in which only a part of the work is optional. The table shows 
that of the 5318 pupils enrolled in these nine high schools in 
the year 1903-04, only 1154 elected Latin. This small propor- 
tion is due to the fact that the majority of boys and girls in the 
city who desired classical courses elected one of the two schools 
which are not shown in the table. For the whole city the num- 
ber of high school students studying Latin is about one half 
the whole number enrolled, which is the proportion given by 
the Commissioner of Education for the entire country. 

All this goes to prove that in the country as a whole, in the 
largest cities, in the North Atlantic Division, and in the city of 
Boston, the most rapid growth in the last ten years Summary: 
has been in classics, mathematics, history, and bee | 
modern languages, —a fact which somewhat the Evidence. 
damages the theory regarding the probable fate of these 
studies. Under the elective system, students have not to an 
alarming extent avoided these subjects. 

Still we are not done with the first part of the issue; it is 
further held that pupils will choose foolishly, in that they will 
elect easy courses, or those for which they are not Refutation in 
prepared, or those taught by favorite teachers, or Deataeutes 
those of little value, or disconnected courses. On Contention. 
these points there has been almost endless theorizing. School- 
masters are fond of the a priori assumption that such things 
must be; they are not fond of the labor of ascertaining just 
how things are, nor does their daily work leave them the time 
or the energy for such investigation. Some of this work has 
been done by the Harvard Education Seminary in the years 
1900 to 1904, and the results I have arranged in Table III. 

Regarding the motives which determined the choice of stud- 
ies, the following questions were asked : — 

Has your choice of studies been determined by any of the following 
BG) Mero porary interest due to the recommendation of other students. 

(b) The advice of teachers, parents, or guardians. 

(c) Deliberate choice in accordance with your own tastes. 

(d) The desire to avoid difficult subjects. 

(e) If two or more of these reasons have determined your choices, 
please say so. If other reasons than those enumerated have deter- 
mined your choices, please give them. 
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TABLE II 


Table of Replies from 2485 Pupils, in the Graduating Classes of 
Fifty-four High Schools 


School 


Roxbury...... 


Lawrence...... 


Springfield... . 
Worcester..... 
Providence, 


Woonsocket.... 

Great Falls, 
INV Re tes 

Utica Free 
Academy... . 


New Rochelle.. 


Saratoga...... 
Jamestown.... 
Binghamton. .. 
Washburn..... 


Hoosick Falls.. 


Corning ene 
Topeka....... 
Canton, O..... 
Hamilton...... 
Cleveland 
(Central)... . 


Galesburg, Ill.. 


Rockford...... 
Evanston 
‘Township. . . 
Goshen, Ind... 
Terre Haute... 
Indianapolis 
(Manual)... . 


a 2 3 3 3 e Per Cent Replying ‘‘ Yes” to 
ee le > |= |e 
% u 3 3 | 3 & 
s 2 2 . is a a b c d é€ 
74, 1} 60) 54) 2| 39 LSS 2| 53 
Cay UN AD abil Sed fe) 4; 74) 88 7 29 
07) |e ec | sec 76| 76 6, 12 
24; OQ} 13) 15) 3) 4 0} 54) 63) 13) 17 
44) 14) 43) 34) 9} 23) 32) 98) 77; 20) 52 
67; 2| 51) 57) 6) 56 3} 74) 85 9} 68 
149} 21) 109} 131) 35) 56} 14) 73) 88) 24) 37 
68) 10; 45) 55) 1) 45) 14) 66) 84 1} 66 
18) 0} 11; 18) O| 3 0} 61} 100 0} 17 
35| 13} 33) 35) 1] 8] 87] 94! 100 3] 22 
93) 2) 13) 1% OV 18 9| 56) 73 0| 78 
14, 0} 13) 14) O; 2 0} 95} 100 0} 13 
Q2)) Qi 14 STG) SING: 9} 64) 72 4) 27 
38} 3] 35) 30} 3) 12 8} 92) 78 8) 32 
45| 7 34) 42) 4) 9) 15) 75|) 93 9} 20 
8) 1 7 6} O| O} 12) 88) 75 0 0 
31} 9} 31} 29) 5} 2 29) 100; 93) 16 6 
14; 1) 11) 14, O| 5 7| 74! 100 0) 36 
L210)” TE SOV 0} 91) 100 0} 25 
75) 16} 62) 71} 10} 8) 21) 83) 95; 13) 11 
49} 2) 38) 42) 1) 10 4) 76) 84 2} 20 
61) 4) 44) 60) 3) 4 6| 72) 98 5 6 
66; 8) 45) 57; 1) 10) 12) 64) 86 2S 
125| 27; 98] 118) 16) 47; 21) '79| 94) 13] 37 
48) 9} 34) 44) 15) 5) 18) 71) 91) 31) 10 
66; 7} 46) 63) 10] 21; 11} 70} 95) 15) 31 
20; 2) 16; 20; O} O; 10) 80} 100 0 0 
44) 1) 24) 39) 7} 22 2) 54) 88 16) 50 
62} 5| 45) 43) 5] 13 8) 72) 69 Sie. 
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TABLE Il — Continued 
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oO 
ee 2 ° 3 2 2 Per Cent Replying ‘‘ Yes”’ to 
School : = = = = = 
od oO o o ® 
5 Ss 5 a x S a |b e-|d | e 
Indianapolis 

(Academy)..} 68) 8) 50) 63) 5] 31} 10) 73) 92; 7 45 
Leavenworth, 

Kans* a. .. 26} 5) 26) 23} 5} 10) 19) 100) 90) 19) 38 
Lincoln, Neb...| 40} 7] 35] 39} 10} 7] 17! 87] 97] 25) 17 
@rétes. secant: 36) 2) 13). S2\ hie 19 6} 36) 88 3} 33 
Nebraska City.| 26) 0) 21} 26} 0} 3) 0} '78/ 100} oO} 11 
Fresno, Cal....| 15} 3} 7 12} 2} 6} 20] 47) 80) 13) 40 
Belmont.......} 10} 1 6} 10! O 10} 60} 100 0 
Brockton...... 23) 3] 12) 14 3 13) 52) 61) 13 
Brookline......| 33] 1] 26) 33] 2 3} 78} 100) 6 
Cambridge 

(English)....] 51} 9) 42} 50) 16 18} 82} 98) 31 
Cambridge 

(Latin)......| 63) 9] 40) 54) 9 3| 63| 86] 14 
Chelsea....... 6} 5] 34) 47) 15 9| 61} 84) 24 
Fitchburg..... 43| 5} 30] 36) 3 12} 69; 81) 7 
Gloucester.....| 37] 1} 28) 24) @ 3) %5| 65 5 
Lowell........ 83} 9} 76] 61) 7 Mie Shins 8 
Lynn (English) | 102} 27} 64] 95) 15 26) 63) 93) 15 
Lynn (Latin)..| 44] 7 32] 42] 5 16| 73| 95] 
Malden....... USis Ot =11 | 16s 11} 61) 89) 17 
Medford...... 54) 14) 33) 46) 17 26, 61) 85) 31 
Melrose....... 34; 3) 29) 33] Oo 9| 85} 98 O 
New Bedford..| 41] 4) 35] 41] 7 10} 85} 100} 17 
Newton....... 42) 5) 32) 38) 12 12; 76} 90) 28 
Quincy 55| 1) 45) 48) 3 2) 82) 87 5 
Salentca.det 52) oO] Qi 37 @ 0} 52) V1 3 
Somerville.....| 87} 9] 69] 69} 0 10) 79} 79) O 

Grand total .!2485/302/1852/2162/285)511) 12.1) 74.5] 87. | 11.4) 20.5 


Of 2485 students in the graduating classes of fifty-four high 
schools, 302, or 12.1 per cent, replied that they had been in- 
fluenced in their choice of studies by temporary interest due 
to the recommendation of other students; 1852, or 74.5 per 
cent, replied that their choice of studies had been determined, 
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wholly or in part, by the advice of teachers, parents, or guard- 
ians; 2162, or 87 per cent, replied that they had deliberately 
chosen all or the greater part of their studies in accordance 
with their own tastes; 285, or 11 per cent, replied that in one 
or more choices they were influenced by the desire to avoid 
difficult subjects. 


TABLE IV 
HIGH SCHOOLS IN EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
s bE 
sz|z:| [Bs =. rel | 3s 
city |szl28| 2 |e2| ¢ |28| s [28] 2 | se 
ac 2 } eel oO Be ts) ae o | ag 
S2|\sh| 5 |o) & [sh] & | sh] 5 | SE 
Balas | be las | Gy as! | ee jel |) eas 
Belmont..... 10 1/10 6| 60 10 |100 0| 0 17 
Brockton....| 23 3/13 12| 52 14) 61—| 3/13 82 
Brookline....| 33 Wh 3 26| 78 33 |100 216 62 
Cambridge 
(Eng-High)| 51] 9|18—| 42/82 | 50/98 | 16|31 | 117 
Cambridge 
(Latin)....| 63| 2/3 | 40] 63 | 54/ 86—-| 9/14 | 105 
Chelsea......| 56 5| 9—| 34] 61—| 47} 84 15 |24 101 
Fitchburg... .| 43 5\|12—| 30) 69 36| 81 3) 7— TA 
Gloucester...| 37 1| 3—| 28] 75 24) 65 Q| 5 55 
Lowell. 83 9\11—| 76] 914+] 61] 73 7\8 153 
oyna 
(Eng. High)| 102| 27 |26 64| 63—| 95) 93 15|15—| 201 
Lynn (Latin)| 44) 7|16 | 32| 73-| 42] 95 5/11 86 
Malden.. ...| 18 Qi11 Up Lieu 16| 89 3 \17— 32 
Medford..... 54} 14)26—| 33] 61 46 | 85 17|31 110 
Melrose...... 34 3| 9—| 29} 85 33 | 98 0| 0 65 
New Bedford) 41 4)/10—| 35| 85 41 |100 T\17 87 
Newton...... 42 5/12—| 32) 76 38 | 90 12 |28 87 
Quincy...... 55 1| 2—| 45| 82—| 48) 87 Bip is) 97 
Salem... 52) 0|0 Q7| 52—| 37| 71 Q\ 3+ 66 
Somerville...}| 87] 9110+] 69! 79 69| 79 0| 0 147 
ERotalreee 928 | 108 |11.6 | 671 | 72.3} 794} 85.5 | 121 113 1694 
“No,” or not 
replying... 820 |88.4| 257 | 27.7| 134] 14.5 | 807 |87 2018 


‘Total possible ‘replies: . “rem. crak « ereceincr ee eee eee 3712 
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Has your choice of studies been determined by any of the following 
reasons : — 


Tee caererca 

(a) Temporary interest due to the recom- 

mendation of other students........ 11.6% 88.4%, 
(b) The advice of teachers, parents. or 

Guardians... c <cea meeecs eden or 72.3 Q0.7 
(c) Deliberate choice in accordance with 

your own tastes.. 85.5 14.5 
(d) The desire to avoid difficult subjects. 13.0 87.0 


Of the 1557 pupils in the first thirty-five schools included 

in Table III, 511 (that is, about one third) gave, in reply to 
question é, various motives for choice which may be included 
under the general term “‘vocational needs.” 
» The record of this investigation in the public high schools 
of eastern Massachusetts, which is given separately in Table 
IV, shows results almost exactly the same as those derived 
from the whole number of schools in Table III. 

Regarding the extent to which pupils are influenced in the 
selection of studies by the action of their associates, a com- 
parison of the programmes of one class of pupils for four 
years gives good evidence. For this purpose take the high 
school of Galesburg, Ill. The 125 reports sent to the Harvard 
Education Seminary by the members of the senior class of 
this school exhibit 119 different programmes of study; they 
seem to show independent, deliberate choice. 

The 2485 pupils represented in Table III gave copies of 
their programmes of study for each year of their high school 
course. An examination of those few reports which gave 
temporary interest or the desire to avoid difficult subjects as 
motives for choice showed that the resulting programmes of 
study differed but little from the programmes of other students. 
In such a large number there were undoubtedly some mis- 
takes, yet, in the opinions of the principals, so far as those 
opinions were given, all the programmes were better suited to 
the individuals than any one prescribed course could be. 

As to the value of these replies from students, there may 
well be difference of opinion. My own belief is that the reports 
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as a whole may be taken as the honest, careful judgment of 
each individual as to the motives which determined his choice 
of studies. The replies were collected and tabulated by men 
of varied opinions regarding the elective system, who were not 
striving to make the reports read one way or the other. Fur- 
thermore, wherever the student gave as a reason for choice 
the desire to avoid difficult subjects, the choice was not one 
that could be condemned without a knowledge of the individ- 
ual pupil. For example, one pupil said frankly: “Took Ger- 
man instead of Latin; it was easier, and I always like to have 
things as easy as possible.” Shall we say that even this was 
surely an unwise choice? Not if the elective system is offered 
with its necessary proviso, that what a boy chooses, that he 
must do well. 

How can it be that nearly all of these 2485 elected pro- 
Hurtful grammes of study are apparently better for the 
Admission of particular pupils than any prescribed course could 
wp Cppeneat. be? Why are not these programmes “freaky,” 
disconnected, or unduly specialized; why do they not go 


TABLE V 


Showing the Number of Elections in Each of Twenty-eight Subjects 
for Each of Nine High Schools of the City of Boston 


a A |e 
= Sega ek 
a Boston High Mery 1) 3 ‘9 
3 | Sooo | 2 |B Se)ee) el sl ale | 
5 2 ia 3S oO i) w 
s BGS )60 1m) (holes eee 
291 |Brighton.......| 273] 159) 8 8] 12 | 113} 11 | 143) 50 
226 |Charlestown....| 175} 96} 13] 12] 0O 231) OF MLK aba 
1078 |Dorchester..... 1030) 535} 54] 67] 14 | 318) 0 | 672] 203 
424 \East Boston... .| 402| 297) 0} 27] 0O 83} 5 | 209; 23 
834 |English High...| 818) 423} 48] 81] 10 88} 0 | 571) 104 
898 |Girls’ High....] 972} 855} 94 0}; O| 194) O | 622) 142 
533 |South Boston...| 522} 243) 5 0} O| 103) 5 | 248) 83 
671 |Roxbury........ 652) 304; 0} 30] O | 123] 34 | 334} 262 
363 |West Roxbury..| 357| 282) 0 7| Oj| 107) 7 | 201) 61 
Total....... .|5201/3194) 222 | 232] 36 11154] 62 |3093| 945 


8 | No. of Pupils 


No. of Pupils 


SS) 
Ke} 
— 
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2 gate 
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far astray? The reason is that pupils are protected from 
unwise choices by many natural safeguards. This the oppo- 
nents of the system have admitted in urging that absolutely 
free choice is not possible. 'To be sure, it is not. So, when 
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such a strenuous opponent as Mr. W. J. S. Bryan, of St. Louis, 
points out the inherent difficulties in the way of free choice, 
he slips over, apparently unwittingly, to the goodly company 
of elective system advocates. The system, as it is and must 
be administered, is protected in many ways. 

Of these natural safeguards there are at least eight worth 
mentioning. Each points the course through safe channels; 
together they prevent most of the wrecks that are feared. 
First of all, there is the advice of teachers and parents, which 
no system can eliminate. Happily such advice becomes more 
and more intelligent, more and more valued by pupils, hence 
more and more effective in preventing mistakes as the chances 
for election increase. There is also powerful tradition concern- 
ing studies, which exerts such influence that nearly all are 
loath to stray far from blazed paths. There is the capacity of 
the pupil, physical and mental, which limits the number of 
possible choices. There is the fixed number of school hours 
per day, which restricts the scope of school programmes. 
There is the limited teaching force, which cannot undertake 
to teach ‘‘fringe” courses elected by the scattering few. ’ 

Still another restriction affects an increasing number of 
students, — the entrance requirements of higher institutions: 
students who find their work laid out for them in college 
catalogues have only restricted options. Another safeguard 
lies in making choice deliberate: pupils on graduating from 
grammar schools are asked to consider what they will study 
in the high school. Pupils already in the high school are 
asked to choose tentative programmes for the following year, 
and during the long vacation they have time to think over their 
choices. At the opening of the school year there are confer- 
ences, that the pupils may not go about their work blindly. 

Beyond all these safeguards there is one of even greater 
importance, — the exceedingly restrictive limitation due to 
the sequence and dependence of studies; not a human, but 
a divine principle. A pupil cannot elect second-year Latin 
before he has completed the beginners’ course; he cannot 
pursue higher mathematics without the foundations; other 
courses he cannot elect until he reaches the year in which it 
is deemed wise to offer them. Ah, but does not such restriction 
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destroy the elective system? On the contrary, without these 
natural safeguards there would be nothing we could properly 
call a “system.” Hedging electives in this way is not aban- 
doning the principle; it is offering guidance precisely where 
guidance is most needed, in order to protect rational choice, 
and destroy the chance for “crazy patchwork.” 

In the advice of friends, in tradition, in physical and mental 
limitations, in the number of hours and the number of teachers 
available, in college requirements, in deliberate 
choice, in the laws of dependence and sequence 
applied to the order of studies, — in all these ways, and more, 
nearly every pupil is amply protected from the dangers of 
foolish choice. 

In urging the inability of pupils to choose wisely, the op- 
ponents of the new system often employ amusing posing Fal- 
illustrations which prove nothing, and false analo-_lacies of (1) 

° F : Unwarranted 
gies which are unfortunately accepted by a preju- assumption, 
diced public as substitutes for evidence and rea- @) eee 
son. A fair example of this kind of talk is the aa Pia 
following editorial article from a Chicago paper: Analogy. 


ummary. 


The average high school boy has hardly got beyond the period when 
he is puzzled to decide whether he will be a general, an admiral, or a 
circus clown. To throw open a course of study to the election of such 
immature minds would be as edifying a spectacle as to allow an infant 
to experiment with different colored candies, for the similitude could 
be extended to the ultimate effect on brains and bowels. 


This quotation was deemed worthy a place in the report 
of the National Educational Association for 1900 (p. 435). 
It is the kind of argument which is constantly urged against 
the elective system. Yet the first sentence not only assumes 
that there is such a being as “the average high school boy,” 
which, for the purpose at hand, not all of us are ready to 
admit, but it also begs the entire question as to the maturity 
of high school pupils. The second sentence, making no 
distinction between infancy and adolescence, employs a false 
analogy. This would seem to be fallacy enough to pack into 
one brief quotation, but a little thought will discover yet 
another false assumption, — that the elective system offers 
the child much that is useless or really harmful, as the colored 
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candies are assumed to be. The truth is, that if any curriculum 
embraces studies which are useless, or harmful, or prematurely 
offered, the fault is not with the elective system, but with those 
who allow such studies any place in the programme. 

More than all this, such fallacious argument emphasizes a 
positive virtue of the system it decries. The history of educa- 
tion and the present varied and rapidly changing ideas con- 
cerning the essential studies show the probability of many 
mistakes in school programmes: The studies may be ill-timed, 
ill-suited, or ill-taught, — note that. Under either system some 
errors must be made. The question is whether we shall impose 
these on all alike, or leave open the possibility of avoiding 
them. Which are worse, the mistakes in election made by a 
few persons, or mistakes which are prescribed for all? The 
latter are like the rain of heaven, not in its gentle quality, but 
in falling on the just and the unjust. There is no escape. Pre- 
scribed errors ravage not only the dull, lazy, shiftless boys 
and girls, — who are not to be harmed much by anything in 
education, — but also the bright, the energetic, the mature. 
Public educational enterprises should be managed not pri- 
marily for the customer who is looking for a chance to toss his 
precious bundle under the counter and run out, but for the 
one who is determined to have the best in the store for his 
particular needs. 

It must be conceded that the training in the choice of 
studies, like every form of training in independent action, 
leaves open some chance for error. The elective system does 
not pretend to stop all educational mistakes and wastes; but 
the monstrous prescribed mistakes and wastes of the old 
system it reduces to a minimum. 

The objection is raised that the foolish pupils will choose 
““favorite teachers’’ in preference to necessary subjects; here 
is another chance for them to go astray under the elective sys- 
tem, although it must be admitted that to popular teachers this 
danger seems slight. How, indeed, can we have any faith in 

an objection which is founded on the necessary study fallacy ? 
Beyond that foundation the objection contains nothing except 
a distinct merit of the new system, for the election of teachers 
is often more important than the election of studies. All honor 
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to the system which enables a boy or girl to escape a hated 
teacher, — a teacher who may instill in that particular pupil 
aversion to all study. Let him choose his “favorite teacher,” 
whatever the subject may be. 

My personal experience in choosing a teacher regardless of 
the subject she taught is not exceptional. In the high school I 
elected a course in history for the sake of getting closer to the 
teacher. At the end of the year it would have puzzled me to 
remember what the course was about, except that some queen 
or other was or was not justified in killing some other queen, 
who was very beautiful. But one purpose I did grasp so firmly 
that it has not escaped: through the influence of that teacher 
I came to feel the value of a higher education and a life worth 
living. Shall we call that course a failure because I learned 
merely that I wanted to do something well? Or shall we deem 
it a wise system which allows the pupil to choose his favorite 
teacher ? 


SECOND MAIN ISSUE 


We have now to consider the suggestions of those who seek 
for compromises between the elective and prescribed systems 
which will secure the good and eliminate the evil Refutation of 
of both. The group system is suggested. It began Nee 
by offering two courses, one called “‘classical’’ Contention. 
and one called “scientific.” Soon a “business course” 
was introduced, and, in many schools, an “‘ English course,” 
so called apparently because it especially neglected English. 
The number of groups multiplied until. in some schools 
(the Detroit High School is an example) nine courses were 
offered, — nine distinct groups. Most significant of all is 
the argument that the group system is not too rigid, since, 
by special permission, a pupil who has elected one group of 
studies may make substitutions from other groups. A good 
plan, indeed! But what has become of the system? When its 
only distinct feature, namely, the lines between the groups, is 
abolished, there is left only the elective system. The faults 
with the group system are that the units of choice are too large, 
and it attempts to enforce specialization. The tendency is 
always toward the multiplication of groups,—a happy tend- 
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ency, say the friends of the elective plan, for a group system 
so far differentiated as to provide for the needs of each student 
is an ideal system. It offers the ideal programme, which must 
be an individual programme. 

Another proposed plan is partial election. Prescribe the 
main substance and allow the pupil to choose the fringe. The 
main fault with this suggestion has already been discussed ; to 
one who believes the propositions above defended, a system of 
partial election seems a farce. However important the trim- 
mings may be, the student has a right to cut out the cloth of 
his education; he has a right to do this when he is hesitating, 
with a grammar school diploma in his hand, between earning 
a few dollars a week as an unskilled workman and entering 
Testimony of the high school. Furthermore, elective and pre- 
Authority. scribed studies side by side are not easily com- 
patible; each brings out the worst features of the other. 
“*Prescribed studies, side by side with electives, appear a 
bondage; elective, side by side with prescribed, an indulgence. 
So long as all studies are prescribed, one may be set above the 
other in the mind of the pupil on the ground of intrinsic 
worth; let certain studies express the pupil’s wishes, and 
almost certainly the remainder, valuable as they may be in 
themselves, will express his disesteem.” These are the words 
of Professor George H. Palmer, in The New Education. Par- 
tial election will not suffice. 


THIRD MAIN ISSUE 


The third division of our issue concerns the effect of the 
elective system on teachers. It is notably good. Give the 
pupils a chance to choose, and you have given teachers a 
chance to see the effect of their work, and schools a chance of 
ridding themselves more easily of inefficient teachers. Under 
the prescribed plan, an intolerant, sluggish, unprogressive 
teacher is annually apportioned a roomful of victims, regard- 
less of their mental attitude toward their persecutor. The 
elective system tends to force such a person to become a better 
teacher or leave the profession. 

The elective system demands the devotion and sympathy of 
teachers and principals. It requires much conference among 
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teachers, parents, pupils, thus offering incentives to personal 
contact, which incentives are deplorably lacking under a fixed 
régime. The pupil sees at the start that his teachers, who are 
helping him to plan a course with his own highest interests in 
view, are true friends, worthy of his confidence and his grati- 
tude. Far from being a laissez-faire policy, the free-choice 
plan demands the highest ability of teachers and increases 
their responsibility. 

To good teachers this added responsibility means added 
pleasure. To come into more sympathetic relations with the 
adolescent mind, to become counselors and friends in the 
highest sense, to treat individuals always as individuals, — 
to do this is to gain the legitimate reward of every workman, 
joy in labor. The system which contributes most largely to this 
reward is the one which tends to abolish the worn treadmill, 
the taskmaster, and reluctant, forced pupils, — the system 
which discovers and respects the individual. 


FOURTH MAIN ISSUE 


We come now to the moral argument. At once we meet the 
drudgery theory which holds that it is good for boys and girls, 
who are naturally inclined to rebel against authority, to be 
compelled to do work which they dislike, in order to learn 
submission to the external order of things. Such is the con- 
ventional moral defense of prescribed studies. Many teachers 
are like bicycle dealers who should persist in offering nothing 
but solid tires, with the idea that pneumatic tires are immor- 
ally easy. Many schools are still run on hard tires. 

The elective system is morally defensible because it honors 
the will and stimulates the interest, willingness, sense of 
responsibility, and enthusiasm of pupils as no compulsory 
system can. When a pupil is studying physics because he likes 
it, because of personal interests or mental aptitudes, he puts 
his heart into the work. In no other way can he make it 
excellent. Mechanical diligence, passive docility, unreasoning 
acceptance of commands, patient drudgery, — these may be 
fostered by the whip, as they were in slave ships of old; these 
may be cultivated in some pupils by the old prescribed curri- 
culum. But the aim of modern education should be to replace 
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these qualities by spontaneous attack, interest, reasoning 
choice, enthusiastic work. 

The elective system makes the student conscious of what he 
is doing, trains him in independent choice, and so uplifts his 
character. In pursuing his own ideal, there is moral worth, 
even though there be no pot of gold at the end of the rainbow; 
but in submitting to overwhelming force, there is no moral 
worth. Comenius told us all this long before it had practical 
application in our schools. He said: — 

The attempt to compel nature into a course into which she is not 
inclined is to quarrel with nature, and is fruitless striving. Since the 
servant is the teacher, not the master or reconstructor of nature, let 
him not drive forcibly when he sees the child attempting that for which 
he has no skill. Let every one unhindered proceed with that to which, 


in accordance with the will of heaven, his natural inclination attracts 
him, and he will later be enabled to serve God and humanity. 


A FIFTH AFFIRMATIVE CONTENTION 


As a last argument in favor of complete election for the 
public high school, we may note its adaptation to several needs 
of modern democratic communities. First, it attracts more 
pupils to high schools and keeps them longer there. The 
emphasis on those studies usually deemed the foundation of a 
liberal education prevents the public high school from being 
truly public. If it is to belong to the people, it must serve them 
regardless of the demands of higher institutions. The pub- 
lic high school is not primarily to prepare pupils for higher 
schools. According to the latest report of the United States 
commissioner of education, of the total enrollment of Ameri- 
can students, — public and private, elementary, secondary, 
collegiate, normal, law, medical, theological, technological, 
— 94.38 per cent were in elementary schools, 4.21 per cent in 
secondary schools, and 1.41 per cent in all the rest put to- 
gether. Of every hundred pupils in America, ninety-four do 
not reach the high school; of every hundred high school pupils, 
only eleven are prepared for college. The public high school 
should aim to secure more than 4.21 per cent of the school 
population, and should provide primarily for the large major- 
ity of its pupils who will never enter higher schools. There 
should be laid out a straight road to college, but there should 
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also be roads leading to the various lives which various pupils 
are to lead. So much is commonplace. 

“The higher education,” said Lord Kelvin, “has two pur- 
poses: first, to enable the student to earn a livelihood, and, 
second, to make life worth living.” An industrial democracy 
which neglects either of these functions fails to accomplish the 
purpose of education, — to make men and women as useful 
and as happy as possible, to prepare for ‘‘complete living.” 
Consequently, in spite of the defenders of the classics, who 
warn us to beware the utilitarian spirit of the age, modern 
schools have discarded the programmes of ancient and mediz- 
val times as wholly unsuited to the present needs of the major- 
ity of the people. To the 94 per cent of pupils who believe that 
they cannot afford four years at high school, something should 
be offered at the start which clearly will be of value to them in 
the coming life work. 

“Complete election in the first year of high school surely 
increases the attendance. Evidence is on every hand. Two 
years after the introduction of the new system in the public 
high school at Galesburg, IIl., the school building had to be 
more than doubled to accommodate the applicants for admis- 
sion. Formerly one pupil out of eleven in the lower schools 
entered the high school, and thirty-six graduated; two years 
later, one out of five entered the high school and ninety gradu- 
ated. The one great cause of these increases was the elective 
system. 

There is another important advantage of the elective system 
which is frequently overlooked. Many are kept in school 
through the entire course who do not take the college prepara- 
tory studies, but who afterward decide to go to college. The 
pupils thus influenced to continue their education would early 
have been driven out of school, had they not been permitted 
to elect a course which seemed to them suited to their needs. 

Having already carried this paper to what may seem an 
unnecessary length, I shall not add a detailed conclusion. The 
sixfold argument in favor of the complete elective system in 
public high schools, which it has been my purpose to prove, 
is carefully outlined in the introduction. To that I refer the 
reader who desires a summary of the whole argument. 


APPENDIX VIII 
SPECIMEN DEBATE 


“RESOLVED, that the United States government should 
inaugurate a movement to bring about reforms in 
the Congo Free State.” 


FIRST SPEECH FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 


Speaking of the Congo Free State, Professor Hart says, 
“The whole thing is a scandal and a blot upon the civilization 
of the twentieth century. Considering the progress of senti- 
ment upon the question of slavery, it is the blackest and most 
inexcusable case of the bondage of the negro for the benefit of 
a few white people, that ever occurred.” I purpose to devote 
my time to the consideration of three points: First, that slavery 
and atrocity must inevitably result from the system by which 
the government of the Congo State is at present carried on; 
second, that the actual condition of the natives is slavery of 
the most wretched and abominable sort, a condition which 
cannot and must not be prolonged; and, third, that Leo- 
pold II of Belgium, sovereign of the state, will not of his own 
free will rectify the system. 

Now for my first point, that slavery and atrocity must 
inevitably result from the system in operation. At the sys- 
tem’s head, with the guiding reins in his hand, Leopold rules 
the Congo State, with its twenty million of inhabitants and 
its eight hundred thousand square miles of territory, in much 
the same manner as, before the Civil War, a Southerner ran 
his cotton or rice plantation. No constitution, no parliament 
to restrain his action, which is governed only by his insatiable 
greed. 

Now, in spite of his unctuous protestations of philanthropy, 
which sound rather peculiar in the mouth of the dissolute and 
tyrannical rake which the world knows Leopold to be, his 
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greed is self-evident. He has appropriated every square foot 
of land not immediately occupied by the native villages, land 
which he exploits, largely for his own advantage, either 
directly or by means of concessionaire companies, in which the 
state, i. e. Leopold, usually has one-half interest. His greed 
is self-evident, for, knowing the cruelty and oppression by 
means of which the produce of the state has been and is being 
extorted, accounts of which have recently been found in the 
state’s official documents, he has repeatedly denied the exist- 
ence of such cruelty, while at the same time pocketing and 
investing all over the world in his own interest enormous sums 
of money. M. Cattier, Professor of Colonial Jurisprudence 
at Brussels University, proves this conclusively. So much for 
the mainspring of the system, a monarch actuated by greed. 

Next in the system come the principal officers of the state, 
who are either willing accomplices or mere tools in the hands 
of their master. And beneath them we find the agents of the 
government and of the concessionaire companies, men who, 
as the king’s own commission of inquiry admits, are often of 
brutal and inferior character. 

And at the bottom of the ladder we find the direct appliance 
by means of which the produce is extorted, the native army of 
the state and the black overseers of the rubber companies. 
Cunningly taking advantage of the savage enmity which exists 
between the tribes, Leopold places in every village members of 
a hostile tribe, who force the natives to bring in their produce. 
Added to their natural ferocity and hatred of their charges, 
these bloodthirsty cannibals are punished if they do not exact 
from the natives the required amount of produce. 

Now given such a system, and what must inevitably result ? 
Slavery, wretchedness, misery, and atrocity, in some cases 
fearful to relate. So much, then, for the system. 

Now for my second point, that the actual condition of the 
natives is slavery of the most wretched and abominable sort. 
There can be no possible doubt upon this score. For years 
missionaries, travelers, sailors, officers in bordering states, have 
horrified the world with tales of unchecked cruelty and oppres- 
sion. And now Leopold, forced by public opinion, has sent 
on a tour of inspection a commission of inquiry, and this com- 
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mission has corroborated everything. Before leaving Boma, 
President Jannsens of the commission publicly said, ‘I came 
here with the expectation of finding everything in perfect order. 
I had no idea that I should come in contact with such pu- 
tridity.” 

Our opponents will doubtless tell you that Leopold has 
introduced the marks of civilization; that he has built a rail- 
road, a telegraph system, some fine public buildings; that 
he has eighty steamers upon the Congo; that he has shut out 
the liquor traffic and exterminated the Arab slave trade. We 
admit it. He needs the modern improvements to facilitate his 
rubber collection. The powers forced him to promise to keep 
out liquor. These things are beside the question. It is the 
actual condition of the natives that we are discussing, and the 
king’s own commission say they are surprised to find how little 
the effects of civilization have reached the natives. 

Now, to come back to my point, — slavery. A condition 
of slavery exists, virtual if not nominal. Why do I call it 
slavery? Because the natives are deprived of their land and 
liberty of movement. The theory by which Leopold justifies 
his wholesale seizure of vacant land may be well enough, 
but even his own commission condemns its application. The 
report of the commission reads as follows: ‘There are no 
native reserves, and apart from the few rough plantations, 
which barely suffice to feed the natives themselves and to 
supply the stations, all the fruits of the soil are considered as 
property of the state.” 

Now what is the result of this policy? We see.a people per- 
manently deprived of their ancestral rights to gather the pro- 
ducts of the forest, to hunt, and to fish, a people having lost all 
hope of acquiring land for their own use and all hope of trad- 
ing for their own advantage, a people denied all healthful 
incentive for labor. 

It is slavery because as food-producers, as porters but prin- 
cipally as rubber collectors, the natives are driven to labor for 
the greater part of their time. The collectors of rubber are 
obliged to devote to this compulsory service two hundred and 
eighty-six days out of the year. Think of it! As much time as 
was required on many a Southern plantation before the war. 
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The king’s commission vouches for the truth of this fact. And 
yet Leopold boasts of his having exterminated the Arab slave 
trade, and exhibits to the world, as proof of his innocence, his 
beautiful code of laws, among which is that of November 18, 
1906, which provides that the natives shall not be required to 
work on their taxes over forty hours a month. Forty hours a 
month, and they are compelled to work two hundred and 
eighty-six days out of the year. 

Outrageous even as this is, there is worse to come. The con- 
dition is slavery because the natives are driven to their service 
by flogging and pillage and deprivation of their wives, by 
mutilation and murder of the most outrageous sort. As the 
commission admits, it is the rule of unrestricted force. And 
bear in mind how that force is applied. In every village the 
rubber collection is enforced by armed negroes, usually from 
hostile tribes, who need no urging from the unscrupulous 
agents to give free rein to their savage and inhuman passions. 
The Rev. Mr. Stannard, who proved before the commission 
cases of fearful atrocity, makes this general statement: 
““Defenseless women and children were shot down indis- 
criminately in order to strike terror into the hearts of these . 
unhappy people, so as to make them bring rubber. This has 
been the normal condition of these people’s lives for years. . . . 
If the system is continued, it will end in the total depopulation 
of the country.” 

The king’s own commission makes this sweeping statement 
in regard to atrocities in the Congo: ‘‘ None of the agents made 
any attempt to refute the charges brought against the sentries.” 
In a preceding paragraph it says that these charges were mul- 
titudinous, and that their truth was borne out by a mass of 
evidence and official reports. 

Oh, the misery and wretchedness, the pitiable suffering and 
constant depopulation which results! I could name the 
shocking decrease in population in village after village. 

And the worst part of it is that to-day conditions are as bad 
as they ever were. I have in my possession an appeal of fifty- 
two missionaries, assembled at Stanley Falls, an appeal which 
reached us only a month ago. They say that conditions are 
to-day as bad as they ever were, that there are.no.signs of 
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improvement in the system, and that the natives are in danger 
of being wiped off the very face of the earth. 

Now for my third point, that Leopold will not of his own 
free will rectify the system. Why? Because his motive is 
greed, and his system is a perfect instrument of extortion; 
because, as the official papers of the Congo State have recently 
brought to light, for years he has known of the horrors which 
have existed and has repeatedly denied their existence; 
because he published the report of his commission, repeatedly 
demanded by the world, only after eight months of delay and 
after the evidence on which it is founded had reached the pub- 
lic through other sources; because out of the new commission 
of fourteen members which he appointed to rectify matters, 
twelve are either officials of the state itself or of the rubber 
companies, the very men whose conduct is to be examined; 
because for years he has appointed commission after commis- 
sion and made promise after promise, all of which have served 
to no purpose whatever. 

In view of such facts, can we turn a deaf ear to the piteous 
calling of a miserable and outraged people, our brothers and 
fellow citizens of the world? In the name of humanity we 


‘ answer No. Something must be done, and Leopold is not the 
man who will do it. 


FIRST SPEECH FOR THE NEGATIVE 


The gentleman has aroused our sympathy by citing alleged 
cruelties in the Congo Free State. We also deplore the grave 
wrongs which the simple and barbaric people have suffered 
in all parts of Darkest Africa. We are not one whit behind the 
Affirmative in our desire for the happiness and civilization of 
the Congo people. We certainly sympathize with the generous 
motives and humane purposes of the historic State of Mas- 
sachusetts and especially of the Congo Reform Association, 
whose official head is one of the most progressive and public- 
spirited educators in progressive and public-spirited Massa- 
chusetts. And with any wise and safe movement which is 
clearly the most effective one for the relief of any who are 
suffering injustice, we most heartily sympathize. 
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But this very sympathy should warn us against hasty judg- 
ment. When a great nation, with grave and extensive responsi- 
bilities throughout its own hemisphere, proposes to interfere 
in the domestic affairs of a sovereign nation in the other 
hemisphere, thus abandoning at once its traditional policy, 
it behooves that nation to consider thoroughly and without 
passion the exact nature of such action. Therefore we must 
make absolutely sure of the precise scope and meaning of the 
propositicn advocated by our opponents. 

The Century and Standard Dictionaries say that ‘‘to inau- 
gurate” means to make a formal beginning; that a ‘‘move- 
ment” denotes a course or series of acts in a specific direction; 
that ‘“‘to bring about” means to accomplish. 

But at the very outset the advocates of this proposition must 
face a very strong presumption against any such action, for on 
the 20th of February last, in a letter to Congressman Denby, 
of Michigan, Secretary of State Root, the official diplomatic 
head of this government, said that it is impossible for this gov- 
ernment to inaugurate any such movement. To overcome the 
presumption created by this dispassionate official statement, 
the Affirmative must prove that the declared position of this 
government is wrong. 

To do this they must explain at the very outset, in concrete 
terms, the exact nature and extent and force of this movement. 
Then, in defense of this movement, they must show first, that 
the Congo situation as a whole warrants the interference of this 
government. Nay, they must do more, they must show, in the 
second placé, that the evidence against the Congo is so authen- 
tic, so unanimous, so unprecedented, and so hopeless as to 
demand our intervention. Third, they must prove that their 
definite movement will be more effective than any movement 
already inaugurated, more speedy in operation and more 
permanent in results. Fourth, they must prove, contrary to the 
emphatic legal opinion of our highest authority on our inter- 
national relations, that their exact movement can be legally 
inaugurated, and, fifth, that it will be expedient. 

On the other hand, we admit that in about one quarter of the 
Congo territory some cruelties have occurred. But we contend 
that the United States government should not inaugurate this 
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movement, because — first, the evidence against the Congo 
does not demand the intervention of the United States govern- 
ment; second, the Congo government itself gives assurance of 
the necessary reforms; third, the Congo situation as a whole 
does not even warrant the intervention of this government; 
fourth, the United States cannot legally inaugurate this move- 
ment; and fifth, it would be highly inexpedient, both as 
regards our domestic interests and our responsibilities to the 
weaker nations of our own hemisphere. 

First, then, does the evidence of my opponent demand the 
intervention of the United States government? In the absence 
of any first-hand evidence, — the only evidence on which, as 
Secretary Root well says, our government could act, — my 
opponent has quoted second-hand evidence such as that of the 
commission, Casement, and missionaries. We admit that some 
cruelties have occurred, but in the Philippines, within eight 
years, the United States herself has killed more than three thou- 
sand of these barbaric people, and only a few weeks ago shot 
down five hundred men, women, and even children in the 
maintenance of her rule. Can the United States then consist- 
ently demand that the Congo government, in a territory eight 
times as large as the Philippines and with a population four 
times as large, must establish peace, industry, and civilization 
without any conflict with the native population ? 

The commission, already quoted by my opponent as good 
authority, in the section of its report relating to taxation says 
that although abuses are not unknown in the regions operated 
by the state, even the missionaries testified to great improve- 
ment there, and that one said, “‘Everything is now going well 
in this region.”’ In those regions exploited by the private com- 
panies, the commission found abuses which they condemn. 
But since they recommended reforms therein which are now 
being carried out, we maintain that the evidence of the com- 
mission does not demand our intervention. 

Roger Casement, the English consul, reported that the one 
atrocity he thoroughly investigated and stamped as authentic 
was that of the boy Epondo. The Congo government, the 
commission of inquiry, and Protestant missionaries separately 
investigated this case, and they all say that Casement was 
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utterly deceived. If Casement was deceived in the one case 
he thoroughly investigated, his evidence on those he briefly 
examined is worse than useless and does not demand our 
intervention. 

My opponent has quoted missionaries, particularly a com- 
plaint signed by 52 Protestant missionaries. Since this com- 
plaint is being circulated to create public sentiment, no doubt 
as many signatures as possible were secured. But the official 
reports of the Congo State say that there are in the Congo 211 
Protestant missionaries, that is, 159 whose names do not 
appear on this complaint. This suggests a lack of unanimity 
of missionary evidence. In fact, in January, 1903, the British 
Baptist Missionary Society of London, the oldest and largest 
Protestant mission in the Congo, sent King Leopold this 
memorial : — 

The committee of the British Baptist Missionary Society of London 
. desire most respectfully to address Your Majesty as King-Sovereign 
of the Congo Free State, and to express their grateful acknowledgments 
for Your Majesty’s gracious and helpful sympathy with all wisely con- 
sidered efforts put forth for the enlightenment and uplifting of Your 
Majesty’s native subjects living within the territory of the Congo Free 
State. In the prosecution of these labors, the committee of the Baptist 
Missionary Society desire gratefully to acknowledge the many signal 
and helpful proofs they have received of Your Majesty’s approval 
and support. 


Moreover, not one of the 380 Catholic missionaries has com- 
plained. On the contrary, Bishop Ronsle, Vicar of the Upper 
Congo, writes the Catholic Herald, February 17, 1903: ** Dur- 
ing the fifteen years I have been in the Congo never, neither I, 
nor so far as I know any of my missionaries, have been ocular 
witnesses to any act of cruelty, nor have even seen the effect 
of such an act.” Again, on March 31, 1904, Mr. Maguire, an 
English Catholic missionary in the Upper Congo, writes the 
Manchester Guardian, ‘“‘I have never seen or heard of any of 
the atrocities with which the agents of the Free State are 
charged.” Thus we see that the missionaries, instead of being 
unanimous in their condemnation of the Congo, are absolutely 
contradictory. 

Now, when only about 50 out of more than 200 Protestant 
missionaries have complained, and when not one of the 380 
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Catholics has done so; when, on the other hand, the oldest and 
largest Protestant mission in the country has publicly praised 
the King for his good-will and support, and when Catholic 
missionaries have denied the stories of cruelties, we maintain 
that the evidence of the missionaries does not demand the 
interference of the United States. Since the United States gov- 
ernment has no first-hand evidence at all, and since the com- 
mission, the English consul, and the missionaries show no 
evidence sufficient to demand the intervention of the United 
States, it devolves upon the Affirmative to show us still further 
evidence. 

In closing, let me ask our friends of the Affirmative: Will you 
show us evidence sufficient to demand this country’s inter- 
vention? Will you -show that this movement will be more 
effective than any already under way, more speedy in opera- 
tion, and more permanent in results? Will you show that the 
Congo situation as a whole even warrants the intervention of 
this country? Will you show that this movement would be 
legal? And will you show that it would be expedient ? 


SECOND SPEECH FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE | 


My colleague has shown you that fearful and heart-rending 
atrocities are being committed in the Congo, that the system 
which is responsible for these barbarities is still maintained in 
all its essentials, and that under the present régime there is no 
likelihood of reform. Something must be done. It is our con- 
tention that the United States should inaugurate some move- 
ment which has a reasonable prospect of bringing about 
reforms. However, we do not imply that the United States be 
held responsible for the success of this movement. 

It is my duty to prove: first, that international law permits 
a body of nations to take some action for reform in any state 
where an inhuman condition of affairs exists; and second, that 
the United States has a special responsibility, which demands 
that it take the first steps in such a movement. 

History shows clearly that the United States was largely 
responsible for the creation of the Congo Free State. In 1876 
a body calling itself the International Association of the Congo 
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was formed for the purpose of bringing the blessings of free 
trade and civilization to this anenlightehed portion of the 
globe. Leopold II, King of the Beloians was head of this cor- 
poration, really a private company mliese members and officers 
were subjects of other states. 

The corporation founded establishments, occupied territory, 
and obtained cessions from the native chiefs. During this early 
period the association acted as an agency for creating, foster- 
ing, and apparently superintending free native states in the 
Congo Basin, states which it promised to leave in complete 
independence. Although it had no other functions, it received 
recognition by the United States on the 22d of April, 1884. 
This was accorded it partly on account of the trade interests 
of this government, and partly because we desired to show 
our sympathy and approval of the humane and benevolent 
purposes of the association. The importance of this action 

.cannot be overestimated. England, France, Germany, and 
Portugal were all greedily striving to get possession of the land 
occupied by this company. But the association, fearing that 
these advances would result in its death-blow, appealed to the 
United States. Thereupon the United States recognized the 
flag of this private company as that of a friendly nation. Even 
the supporters of this state admit that, in its founding and 
organization, it is different from any other nation in the history 
of the world. The United States had recognized a private 
company, a corporation practically in the control of one man, 
as a de facto government. 

Before it is entitled to consideration as a state, a political 
community is required to have all the marks that denote 
sovereignty. They are independence, political organization, 
and permanence. This private company lacked these. Its 
citizens were subjects of other states. Its seat of government 
was in a foreign land. Its organization even was not complete 
until after it had been recognized by nearly all the powers. It 
was not a state, and never could have become so under ordi- 
nary circumstances. The real significance of this step-may best 
be seen from the statement of Mr. H. M. Stanley, the discoverer 
of the territory, and one of the leading lights of the corpora- 
tion. In his words, the recognition of the United States was 
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“the birth into new life of the International Association, 
menaced as it was by opposing interests and ambitions.” This 
example was soon followed by the other powers, and thereby 
a private company was transformed into a full-fledged nation. 

The action of the United States did not stop here, however. 
In 1885 a conference was held at Berlin to discuss measures 
pertaining to Central Africa. At this meeting the United States 
acted as sponsor for this private company. Mr. Sanford, our 
associate delegate, says that he was actively engaged outside 
the conference in promoting the settlement of conflicting 
claims of France, Portugal, and the association. Further, Mr. 
Kasson, the chief delegate of the United States, said officially: 
‘The President of the United States wishes to see in the 
delimitation of the region which is to be subjected to this benefi- 
cent rule the widest expansion consistent with the just terri- 
torial rights of other nations.” This evidence certainly proves 
that the United States stood sponsor for this company. To be 
sure, the act passed by the conference which provided for the 
welfare of the natives and for freedom of trade in the Congo 
Basin was not ratified by the United States. But this was on 
account of the wish to keep out of all territorial disputes in 
Africa. 

A few months later Leopold was definitely made sovereign 
of the Congo. In 1889 the Brussels Conference took place. 
Again the United States showed lively interest. An act which 
provided for the suppression of the slave trade in this region 
was signed and ratified by the United States. However, the 
reservation was made that the United States did not assume 
any responsibility for territorial disputes in Africa. The Congo 
representative at this assembly made the conclusive state- 
ment: ‘‘’The United States, on account of their generous moral 
support, guided the first steps of the Congo Free State.” 

In 1891 our government made a treaty with the new state 
which secured to us freedom of trade in all the Congo Basin. 
This treaty is violated, for privileges granted to the con- 
cessionaire companies make freedom of trade impossible. 
Technically, this gives the United States the right to take the 
proposed action; but we have no wish to place this movement 
on the plane of a mere technicality. 
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We openly admit that recognition, under ordinary circum- 
stances, imposes no responsibility. When a political commu- 
nity has the mart of a state, it is entitled to recognition, and the 
power which first accords it is but acknowledging an estab- 
lished fact. It incurs no special responsibility. In the present 
case, however, the circumstance is extraordinary. Every na- 
tion that recognized this private company as a de facto govern- 
ment incurred a responsibility. The United States has the 
double responsibility of first setting the example for the other 
powers and then standing sponsor for the private company. 
This fact, this responsibility, is conceded not only by the 
United States, but also by a foreign government. Here is a 
statement made by the British under Secretary of State: “The 
United States bears a peculiar responsibility towards the 
Congo, because it was the first to recognize it as an inde- 
pendent state.” 

» Ihave proved first, that international law permits a number 
of powers to take action for reform in any country where an 
inhuman system of affairs exists; second, that the United 
States should lead this movement because it has a peculiar 
responsibility, one recognized not only by ourselves, but by a 
foreign government. 

Since the United States in 1884 inaugurated a movement 
whereby a private company was allowed to exert its iniquitous 
system of government over twenty millions of people, we main- 
tain that to-day the United States should inaugurate a move- 
ment towards rectifying the resulting barbarities. 


SECOND SPEECH FOR THE NEGATIVE 


I wish first to analyze up to this point the arguments of the 
Affirmative and assign them for answer. As the Negative this 
evening presents a constructive case, it is necessary to assign 
the opposing arguments for answer to various places in our 
main speeches and in our rebuttal. 

The first speaker on the Affirmative said, in substance, that 
nothing is being done to remedy conditions in the Congo. I 
shall show, a few minutes later, that this is not the case. 

The second speaker on the Affirmative treated the issue of 
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international law; the third speaker on the negative will take 
up that subject. The second speaker on the Affirmative said 
also that the United States stands sponsor for the Congo Free 
State. I shall amply treat that subject. He also said that the 
freedom of trade in the Congo Free State has been violated. I 
shall soon show that such is not the case. My colleague has 
shown that the evidence against the Congo Free State does not 
demand United States interference. I shall show that the case 
does not even warrant United States interference, because, 
contrary to the assertion of my opponent, the Congo govern- 
ment itself gives assurance of necessary reforms. 

In July, 1904, Leopold appointed an international commis- 
sion of inquiry composed of Mr. Jannsens, Attorney-General 
of Belgium and one of her greatest lawyers; Baron Nisco, 
president of the Court of Appeals at Boma; and Dr. Schu- 
macher, Councillor of State and head of the Department of 
Justice in the Canton of Lucerne, Switzerland. Leopold said: 
“The government has no other instructions to give the com- 
mission than to devote all its efforts to the complete and entire 
discovery of the truth.” During their five months of investiga- 
tion they acted so fairly and so judicially that Rev. John H. 
Harris, a most radical Congo agitator, said in the September, 
1905, English Review of Reviews : “The commission impressed 
us all in the Congo very favorably; instead of making their 
investigation a farce, they made it a reality.” 

This commission recommended wise and specific reforms in 
the land system, the labor tax, the use of military force, and the 
Judicial Department, so comprehensive and so definite as to 
show that the effort to reform is sincere and sure. As they say 
in closing their report, ““We have pointed out, without shield- 
ing any, all the abuses which have come under our obser- 
vation.” But they say, “The state will be able to carry out 
progressively the reforms we propose.” 

On the 30th of last October they reported to the king. The 
very next day Leopold appointed a new commission of four- 
teen members to institute these reforms, a commission of 
remarkable strength and honor. The president is Mr. Van 
Meldeghem, vice-president of the Supreme Court of Belgium. 
Other members are Mr. Edward Jannsens, Attorney-General 
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of Belgium and president of the first commission; Mr. Da- 
vignon, a former senator, now member of the Belgian House of 
Representatives; Mr. Ernest Nys, a very prominent authority 
on international law and a member of the Hague Tribunal, and 
ten other men thoroughly acquainted with the military, judi- 
cial, and commercial interests of the Congo peoples. 

This commission, representing every interest, and whose 
integrity and ability is recognized throughout, and in many 
instances far beyond, their own country, have been actively 
considering the procedure necessary to put the proposed re- 
forms into effect. 

More than electing a commission whose personnel and 
whose findings satisfied even opponents of the king, more than 
appointing an executive commission of the ablest and most 
experienced men in his realm, Leopold has acted precisely as 
did France, according to the official correspondence of her 

. State Department of February 11, 1906, in reforming the 
French Congo. The only difference is favorable to Leopold, 
namely, that the report of the French commission of inquiry 
was never made public. 

Now, since Leopold instructed the first commission to learn 
only the truth and the whole truth; since they fearlessly 
reported whatever abuses they saw and “shielded none,” but, 
as Mr. Samuel of the English Parliament recently said, “‘ren- 
dered an honest judgment”; since Leopold has appointed a 
second body thoroughly qualified to institute the reforms pro- 
posed by the first commission; and since in all this he has 
acted precisely as did France in her Congo possessions, I main- 
tain that United States interference is not demanded. 

On the contrary, fair play demands that the United States 
refrain from intervention at this time, just as fair play prompted 
the policy of Great Britain on this very question of Congo inter- 
vention. In the House of Commons, February 21, 1906, that 
policy was thus stated by Mr. Runciman, speaking in behalf of 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs: “‘Before taking any 
fresh step, His Majesty’s government must await the results of 
the second commission at Brussels.’” Why should the United 
States do otherwise? 

Our policy even in the flagrant Cuban case was fair play. 
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Before President McKinley would interfere, he said, “‘It is 
honestly due to Spain that she should be given a reasonable 
chance to prove the asserted efficacy of the new order of 
things.” Fair play justly restrained intervention in Cuba, right 
on our very threshold, where our own numerous interests were 
being destroyed, until it was absolutely clear that Spanish 
reform was a failure. Intervention came then only through the 
destruction of a United States battleship and three hundred 
American lives. Why, then, in the Congo State, four thousand 
miles across the sea, where Secretary Root declares all Ameri- 
can interests are scrupulously protected, should we turn back 
on our policy of fair play? 

The situation does not even warrant United States inter- 
ference, for the Congo State has not violated any international 
obligation; and, even in the event of such violation, the United 
States could not interfere. 

The Affirmative attempts to show that various provisions of 
the Free State government violate the Acts of Berlin and of 
Brussels. They contend that an alleged monopoly of trade 
violates this Berlin Act. But according to the Berlin Act itself, 
nnd the practice of other nations in the Congo basin, besides 
the definitions in treaties with Germany, Great Britain, France, 
Portugal, and the United States, ‘freedom of trade” in this 
connection means that there should be no differential treat- 
ment of one nation over another, not that the Congo govern- 
ment shall have no right to dispose of its own products. 

The Affirmative contends that the provision of the Berlin 
Act for native civilization has been grossly violated. Is this 
true? They say that land grants are refused to religious organ- 
izations. But, according to the Missionary Review of May, 
1903, there were in the Congo 112 grants of land to 8 different 
missionary societies. According to the Missionary Review of 
May, 1905, the Roman Catholic mission alone had 400 priests, 
641 churches and chapels, 523 chapel-farms, 3 secondary 
schools, 75 elementary schools, 440 preparatory schools. The 
United States consular reports for 1905 give 27 hospitals, 523 
lecture halls, 1505 chapels, missions, and churches. 

Furthermore, for the protection of the natives, the Congo 
government has appointed, in the official decree of Septem- 
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‘ber 18, 1896, from religious associations, a commission with 
powers of complaint, recommendation, and protection, and 
has instructed the authorities at Boma to act upon the infor- 
mation given by this commission. Right here I refer you again 
to the glowing tribute of the British Baptist Missionary 
Society in January, 1903, praising Leopold for his gracious 
sympathy with all efforts for native enlightenment, and 
acknowledging many signal and helpful proofs of his approval 
and support. 

Fina'ly, the Congo State, as my opponent just admitted, has 
destroyed the slave trade and has absolutely stamped out the 
liquor traffic, even at the cost of rich revenue. As missionary 
George Grenfell is forced to admit: “I saw the fall of the Arab 
(slave trader), and I saw the door closed against strong drink.” 
Thus we see that instead of wantonly violating the civilization 
provision of the Berlin Act, the Congo State has with success 
upheld it in good faith. 

So, to conclude this point, it is clear that the Congo State has 
not violated any international obligation either in its trade 
system or its civilization, and that the situation as a whole 
does not even warrant interference by our government. 

Moreover, if these acts had been violated, which I have 
shown is not the case, we would not be warranted in interfer- 
ing, for the reason that our reservations take away that right. 
Our opponents are wrong in contending that the United States 
is sponsor for the Congo State. I quote from the protocol of 
the Brussels Act: “‘The United States, having neither posses- 
sions nor protectorates in Africa, hereby disclaims any inten- 
tion to indicate any interest whatsoever in the possessions or 
protectorates established or claimed on that continent by the 
other powers.” 

And Hon. John A. Kasson, United States delegate to the 
Berlin Conference, in his letter quoted in the Boston “Transcript 
of April 17, 1906, says : ‘The United States, through the failure 
of the Senate to ratify the Berlin Act, failed to become a party 
to the contract, and only the contracting parties have the right 
to insist upon the due observance of all the clauses of the 
contract.”’ Clearly, then, the United States officially and de- 
liberately refused to. assume the special right to interfere. 


a 
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Therefore, we by no means stand sponsor, as our opponents 
contend, for the Congo Free State. 

To sum up: I have shown that because the Congo govern- 
ment itself gives assurance of the necessary reform, the situa- 
tion does not demand United States interference; nay more, 
that fair play demands that we do not interfere; I have shown 
that because the Congo State has violated no international 
obligation, and because we are bound by no such obligation, 
we are not even warranted in interfering. 

My colleague will show that such a movement as the 
Affirmative proposes would be illegal and highly inexpedient. 


THIRD SPEECH FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 


My colleagues have proved that conditions in the Congo 
Free State, better called the Congo Slave State, demand imme- 
diate reforms, and that King Leopold will not make these 
reforms of his own initiative. We have proved that interna- 
tional law gives the nations a right to take action, and since it 
first recognized and acted as the moral guide of the Congo 
Free State during the first years of its existence and thus helped 
to transform it from a strictly private company, without the 
mark of a state, into a full-fledged state, the United States is 
therefore under the obligation to start the movement for 
reform. 

The African Association, in asking recognition, promised 
that it would protect and civilize the natives. These promises 
in large measure led the nations to make this private company 
into a state. ‘These promises have not been kept. Present con- 
ditions show it. Therefore, the United States, which led the 
way toward the realization of these promises, is under the 
obligation to start the movement for the correction of the evils 
brought about through the breaking of them. 

All the officers of the African Association, in asking recogni- 
tion, professed that the object of the society was philanthropic. 
Sanford, the agent of the company to America, in asking 
recognition, officially declared to the United States that the 
object of the society he represented was that of civilizing 
natives. The representative at Berlin announced to the 
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assembled nations that Leopold’s exclusive mission was to 
introduce civilization and trade into Africa. In the declara- 
tions exchanged with England, the African Association said its 
purpose was to promote civilization and commerce in Africa. 
And Leopold himself declared, “‘Our only programme, I am 
anxious to repeat, is the work of moral and material regenera- 
tion.” 

Largely because of these promises the nations, led and 
influenced by the United States, recognized Leopold’s flag 
as that of a friendly nation, and placed in his hands the care 
of twenty million natives for their civilization. Had there been 
no recognition, there would have been no Congo Free State, 
and accordingly no extermination of natives. Of these natives, 
mind you, the powers declared themselves the official guardians 
at the Berlin Conference. The influence of these promises 
upon the powers can be easily seen‘in the fact that every nation 
at the Berlin Conference, in speaking of the association, said 
that Leopold was dominated by a purely humanitarian pur- 
pose. President Cleveland, in his message advising recogni- 
tion, said, ‘The objects are philanthropic.” The Senate 
committee, in urging recognition, held exactly the same view. 
Secretary of State Frelinghuysen told that committee that he 
had been notified that it was the ultimate aim of the associa- 
tion to leave the natives as free states, self-governing and inde- 
pendent. He therefore advised recognition. Sir Edward Grey, 
the famous English Parliamentarian, said in Parliament that 
the nations recognized this private company because it was a 
possession established in the interests of philanthropy and free 
trade, because they were actuated by a real generous motive 
to see civilization spread. Our whole attitude is summed up in 
the words of our representative at Berlin: ““The United States 
in recognizing this company believed it acted in the common 
interests of civilized nations, and that the natives might learn 
from it that the dominance of the white man means for them 
peace and freedom as well as the development of free and 
useful commerce.” 

King Leopold has broken these promises. Present condi- 
tions show it. The natives are in practical slavery. The 
king’s commission of inquiry proves it. He has deceived the 
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nations, he has not fulfilled the trust placed in him by the 
powers. The defenseless natives are suffering the terrible con- 
sequences. The deceived nations have therefore the moral 
right to take action. They are furthermore under the obliga- 
tion to do so, because the non-enforcement of this right means 
the continuance of these atrocities. 

Finally, as we have seen, the United States is under special 
obligation to start this movement for reform. Again, the 
United States should inaugurate this movement, because it is 
the only power which can do so with reasonable hope of suc- 
cess. England cannot do it. She attempted to get the nations 
to take joint action, but failed. And why? Earl Percy tells 
you why in a speech made in Parliament. ““We are quite 
aware,” he says, “from information received from the foreign 
press, that these philanthropic crusades are ascribed to mo- 
tives of hypocrisy, if to nothing else.’”’ Everybody thought 
that England was trying to get more land. The defenders of 
the Congo Free State, among them Mr. Wack, the author 
of the most recent book defending the Congo, an expensive 
one, which is being distributed free of charge all over the coun- 
try, bitterly attacked England on this ground. For this reason, 
England failed. A similar movement on the part of other 
great European powers must fail also, for they are in the same 
circumstances. They have territories in Africa adjoining the 
Congo. Since this is true, the United States is the one to act, 
the one to start this humanitarian movement. It is the only 
nation whose action will not be regarded with suspicion, but 
will gain the codperation of the other nations: first, because it 
is the only great power with any responsibility in the Congo, 
which has no land and does not want any land in Africa; sec- 
ondly, because it has always maintained an active humanita- 
rian interest there, especially, as you have seen, in the Congo 
Free State. As proof of this interest, there is the statement 
of the Senate in advising recognition: ‘‘Our attitude toward 
Africa is exceptional, and our interest there is enhanced by 
the fact that one tenth of our population is descended from 
the African race.” As further proof, consider the statement 
of the United States Minister at the Brussels Conference. 
“In sending a representative to this assembly,” he says, 
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“‘the United States has wished to show the great interest 
it feels in the work of philanthropy which this conference 
seeks to realize. Our country must feel beyond all others an 
immense interest in the work of this assembly.” And the work 
of this assembly, mind you, consisted in providing for the wel- 
fare of the African natives, of whom the inhabitants of the 
Congo Free State are the majority. With these facts in mind, 
honorable judges, you must conclude that the United States 
has a strong humanitarian interest in Africa. Any statement 
or treaty interpretation of our opponents to the contrary must 
be false. 

Consequently, if the United States starts a movement, the 
world will not say we want to extend our territories. We have 
none to extend, nor do we want any. The world will say, how- 
ever, that we are actuated by this selfsame humanitarian inter- 
est in Africa displayed in the past. The nations will therefore 
receive it with greater favor. They will be more likely to 
codperate with us. The United States should, then, inaugu- 
rate this necessary movement for reform in the Congo, because 
it is the only great power that can start one with the hope of 
success. 

Instead of violating the Monroe Doctrine, as our oppo- 
nents would have it, such action by the United States will 
agree with our policy toward Africa, since it involves no terri- 
torial disputes, but only aims at the betterment of conditions 
which we have been largely instrumental in bringing about. 
To repudiate this policy by inactivities now would be wrong. 
Furthermore, do not think for a moment that we are alone 
in our contentions. Bear in mind that petitions for action are 
flooding Congress, that reform organizations are springing up 
all over the country, and that Governor Guild, supported by 
the Council and Legislature of Massachusetts, the most con- 
servative state in the Union, called for action by the President. 

We have treaty rights in the Congo, granting us free trade. 
This treaty has been violated. This violation would give us a 
legal right to start a movement, if we cared to assert it. But 
we place this movement on a’higher plane than that of mere 
material interests, of dollars and cents, — upon a higher plane 
than that of mere technicalities of the law, of violations of 
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' treaties. We base our contentions on the rights of outraged 
humanity. 

Something must be done at once. International law gives 
us the legal right to take action. We have proved that broken 
promises and unfulfilled trust give us the moral right and obli- 
gation to do so. Since the United States started and lent a 
powerful influence to the movement which created the Congo 
Free State, out of a private company, it is under the obligation 
to start a movement for the correction of the evils for which 
it thus became in a large measure responsible. The United 
States should inaugurate this movement, because it is the only 
power which can do so with reasonable prospect of success. 
Such action by the United States is not only in accordance 
with its past humanitarian policy toward Africa, but is de- 
manded by its peculiar moral responsibility in the very exist- 
ence of the Congo Free State. 


THIRD SPEECH FOR THE NEGATIVE 


To continue the case of the Negative, let us have a little 
more light on international law. The Affirmative ask whether, 
under the general provisions of international law, the United 
States government has not a perfect right to interfere officially 
in the internal affairs of the Congo Independent State? Now 
the only plausible ground in international law is the alleged 
right of one nation or a number of nations to prevent gross 
tyranny on the part of another nation against its subjects. 

We of the Negative believe that international law, both in 
principle and practice, so far condemns the action called for 
by this question, that it would be highly impracticable, if not 
impossible, for us to take steps to interfere. Mr. Wharton, on 
page 202 of his work on this subject, says: “It is not permis- 
sible for one sovereign to address another sovereign on politi- 
cal questions pending in the latter’s domains unless invited so 
to do.” Mr. Hengstler, in volume i of the California Univer- 
sity Chronicle, basing his argument largely on Hall’s Interna- 
tional Law, says: ‘‘ As long as the independence of states is a 
principle of international law, it cannot be perceived how the 
limits of legal intervention can be extended beyond the scope 
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of the self-interests of the intervening state.”” Mr. Lawrence, 
in his International Law, lays down this principle: ““So prone 
are powerful states to interfere in the affairs of others, and so 
great are the evils of interference, that a doctrine of absolute 
non-intervention has been put forth as a protest against inces- 
sant meddling.” Thus wesee that the principle of international 
law is directly opposed to the course of action advocated by 
the Affirmative. 

Furthermore, international law, as put into practice by our 
government, rigidly adheres to this principle. The persecu- 
tion of the Israelites in 1878 by the Morocco government, for 
whose relief a great cry went up in this country, is a case closely 
analogous to the one at hand. I quote from the letter of Sec- 
retary of State Evarts to our Minister at Morocco: ‘‘No offi- 
cial interposition in behalf of Israelites can be sanctioned, as 
this would be improper in itself, and would be a precedent 
against us which could not be gainsaid.”” Another case is that 
of the Russian Jews in 1882, when much sympathy was ex- 
pressed in our country, with the demand for intervention. I 
quote Secretary of State Frelinghuysen to our Russian Min- 
ister : “However much this republic may disapprove of affairs 
in other nationalities, it does not conceive that it is our right 
or province to intermeddle.” 

Thus we see that both the principle and practice of inter- 
national law makes it — I will not say impossible, for it would 
not be impossible for King Leopold to interfere in this country 
to prevent lynching of negroes in our South — but international 
law creates a strong presumption that it would be highly im- 
practicable for our government to interfere in the Congo. 

We come now, ladies and gentlemen, to a very important 
part of the Negative case, which is that the action advocated 
by the Affirmative would be inexpedient; inexpedient in view 
of our traditional position before the nations; inexpedient be- 
cause it would impair our internal and foreign interests. 

In the first place, any interference in the internal affairs of 
the Congo Free State would be directly opposed to the foreign 
policy of our nation both past and present. Washington laid 
the foundation of our foreign policy when, in 1797, he said: 
“It must be unwise for us to implicate ourselves by artificial 
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ties in the vicissitudes of European politics.” President Mon- 
roe reiterated this same policy when he said in his message 
to Congress in 1823: “Our policy in regard to Europe re- 
mains the same, which is not to interfere in the internal con- 
cerns of any of its powers.” Henry Clay in 1828 said: “The 
government of the United States scrupulously refrains from 
taking part in the internal dissensions of foreign states.”’ See- 
retary of State Seward in 1863 maintained: ‘Our policy of 
non-intervention in the internal affairs of sovereign states has 
become a traditional one, which could not be abandoned with- 
out the most urgent occasion, amounting to a manifest neces- 
sity,”” — which necessity surely does not exist in the Congo 
situation, since, as Mr. Root says, ‘Our interests there are 
scrupulously guarded.” 

But directly bearing on this Congo question comes President 
Cleveland’s statement in the year 1885: ‘This reserve to give 
plenipotentiary powers to our delegates at the Berlin Congress 
was due to the indisposition of this government to share in 
jurisdictional questions of remote foreign territories.” And 
finally, Theodore Roosevelt, through his Secretary of State, 
John Hay, in defining the ground on which our nation becomes 
a party to the Hague Convention, says: “* Nothing contained in 
the convention shall be so construed as to require the United 
States of America to depart from its traditional policy of not 
intruding upon, interfering with, or entangling itself in the 
political questions, or policy, or internal administration of any 
foreign state.’ Thus, if this government takes the step which 
the question proposes, our nation will be stamping beneath its 
feet a foreign policy which is the fruit of over one hundred 
years of wise and consistent statesmanship. 

Continuing, let me allude to the inexpediency of the pro- 
posed action in connection with our domestic well-being and 
our foreign interests. Within our country to-day we have a 
negro problem, significant of which are frequent lynchings in 
our South, quite as barbarous in their nature as alleged atroci- 
ties in the Congo; we have our way of escape from machine 
politics, our railroad tariff, and insurance problems, our trust 
evils, a coal strike which is significant of the great struggle 
within our country between capital and labor, a San Fran- 
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cisco earthquake. These are problems which affect the inter- 
nal welfare of our nation, and the Negative believes that it 
would be better for both our people and our government to 
bend their energies to the solution of these, and to leave to 
Europe and Africa the solution of all their internal problems. 

Yet the Affirmative cannot accuse our nation of having no 
generous feeling for the world outside. Our foreign interests 
include work of colonization in the Philippines, which task is 
by no means easy. We are building a canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama, and our government, by its strict adherence to our 
so-called Monroe Doctrine, has recently assumed the work of 
collecting the debts owed by Santo Domingo to European 
powers, while it constantly behooves our government to watch 
over and maintain against foreign aggression the integrity of 
fifteen more or less irresponsible South and Central American 
republics. 

In view of this world’s work already assumed by our nation, 
it seems to us that our true duty rests in the performance of 
such, and that we should not take steps towards interference in 
the Congo Free State, since, as President Monroe said, only by 
reason of our avowed policy of non-intervention in the internal 
affairs of the Old World can we hope to protect the weak states 
of America. 

Now allow me to set before you the exact situation which 
the debate presents at this moment. Have our opponents con- 
vinced you that the United States government should formally 
begin a movement with its intent and purpose that of inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of the Congo Free State? If they 
have, they must have settled in your minds a number of issues 
which are absolutely essential to the establishment of their 
case. They must, before all else, have proved that the evi- 
dence against the Congo situation as a whole is so authen- 
tic, so unanimous, so unprecedented, so hopeless, as to demand 
interference from the outside, and that the situation war- 
rants such interference on the part of the United States gov- 
ernment. 

Next, they must have defined the nature and extent and 
force of the movement which they would have our government 
inaugurate, and they must have satisfied you that such a move- 
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ment would be more effective and speedy in its operation than 
the movement King Leopold has already started. They must 
have proved, contrary to the statement of Secretary Root, that 
our government can legally take steps to interfere in the Congo. 
Furthermore, they must have shown that the action which 
they advocate, in that it would not seriously impair the pro- 
motion of our own domestic and foreign interests, would be 
expedient. Failing to prove these essentials, they fail to estab- 
lish their case. 

On the contrary, we have shown that the evidence against 
the Congo, that of the missionaries, of the English consul, 
Roger Casement, and of Leopold’s commission does not 
demand the interference of the United States. We have shown 
that the situation as a whole does not demand intervention 
because — by sending a fair commission down there to inves- 
tigate conditions and to suggest reforms, and then by doing 
precisely as the French did in reforming the French Congo, 
namely, appointing a well-balanced commission to put the pro- 
posed reforms into effect, Leopold himself gives reasonable 
promise of reform. Therefore, at this time especially, fair play 
demands that our government should refrain from interfering. 
We have shown that the situation does not warrant interven- 
tion, because the Congo State has not violated its international 
obligations in land policy, freedom of trade, or civilization. 
Furthermore, we have shown that both the principle and prac- 
tice of international law creates a strong presumption against 
the proposed action, and that our government by taking steps 
to interfere in the internal affairs of this independent state in 
Africa would be throwing to the winds a foreign policy which 
our ablest statesmen, both of the past and present day, main- 
tain as essential to the promotion and conservation of our 
domestic well-being and our foreign interests. 

These are the arguments which the Negative have sub- 
mitted to you against the action called for by this question, and 
which, taken together, we believe create so solid a wall of pre- 
sumption against such action, that all the opinion and all the 
appeal to passion of our opponents fail to justify our govern- 
ment in taking steps towards interference in the internal affairs 
of this African state. 
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FIRST REBUTTAL SPEECH FOR THE NEGATIVE 


It is especially essential in a debate of this character that all 
our evidence be firmly substantiated. The case as it stands 
clearly puts Leopold on trial for alleged murder in the Congo 
Free State. Such being the case, we cannot depend for our 
verdict on any but the surest and strongest evidence. The 
great fault of the evidence thus far presented by the gentlemen 
of the Affirmative, if I may call it a fault, is their unsupported 
assertion. They say that the situation in the Congo State is 
worse than slavery; but to prove that, they must make a com- 
parison of slavery with the conditions in the Congo Free State. 
This they have not done. “‘We know Leopold to be a tyran- 
nical rake,” they say. They have not proved it. ‘‘His greed 
is self-evident,” they say. We cannot accept their word for it. 
‘They offer us evidence drawn from a state of affairs “too fear- 
ful to relate.” If that evidence is “too fearful” to be pre- 
sented in this debate, it surely cannot be allowed to play any 
part in our decision. “‘The conditions of the natives’ slavery 
are of the most abominable sort; on this point there can be no 
doubt,” says the Affirmative. Here again the condition of 
comparison, to determine what is “ the most abominable sort,”’ 
is entirely lacking; and in regard to the question,of “‘doubt,” I 
have already shown that even anti-Congo agitators admit that 
slavery has been practically stamped out. These are a few evi- 
dences of unsupported assertion, and there are many more in 
our opponents’ arguments. 

They choose to find fault with Leopold’s method in reform- 
ing the Congo; they say that he appointed “‘a commission of 
his own choosing.” I wish to ask who should choose this com- 
mission if not Leopold; we cannot yet rightfully consider the 
reform of the Congo as any one’s business but Leopold’s own. 
And right here I wish to point out that the Affirmative, in 
questioning Leopold’s choice of a commission, beg the whole 
question at issue in this debate; for at bottom the question we 
are trying to decide is whether the United States can rightfully 
concern itself in any way whatever with any act of King 
Leopold in his position as sovereign of the Congo State. 
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The Affirmative tells us that the natives are obliged to devote 
286 days in the year to rubber-collecting; they say the commis- 
sion’s report admits this. But nowhere in this commission’s 
report does any such statement appear. We are told, further, 
that at the same time Leopold ordered investigation of alleged 
bad conditions, he sent his agents secret orders to increase 
the rubber supply. How are we to know that there was such 
a “secret order” without some substantial proof? But the 
Affirmative have given us nothing but their assertion. As evi- 
dence this is useless. 

Our opponents hold that Leopold will not reform the Congo 
because he personally receives a large part of its revenue. He 
pockets all the money, they say, of the Congo State. If this 
statement were true, there might be some ground upon which 
to base an argument that Leopold is not the proper man to 
reform the Congo. In rebuttal of this, I present the testimony 
of Consul-General Whiteley, as it appears in The Story of 
the Congo, by Mr. Wack, a New York lawyer. ‘The king 
receives no revenue from the Congo government. On the con- 
trary, the state owes its very existence to the generosity of the 
king, who advanced several million dollars to keep the govern- 
ment going in its early struggle for existence.” Mr. Whiteley 
further says: ‘It is true that there are in the Congo extensive 
crown lands, the revenue from which belongs to the king, but 
His Majesty refuses to take the money or land, but turns the 
money into a fund for the encouragement of science; he does 
not even manage the fund himself, but has placed it in the 
hands of three trustees.” So we see that Leopold does not 
receive revenue from the Congo, and that the Affirmative con- 
tention that Leopold is the wrong man to control reform is 
without effect. 

I shall treat briefly the Affirmative contention that freedom 
of trade is violated in the Congo, as I promised to do. Baron 
Laubermont of the Berlin Conference explained the freedom 
of trade provision of the Berlin Act as follows: ‘It refers 
exclusively to traffic, to the unlimited power of every one to sell 
and to buy, to import and to export. . . . No privilege can be 
created under this head ; opportunity aaa open without 
any restrictions, for free competition in the domain of com- _ 
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merce.” . . . Now this domain of commerce, as Baron Des- 
champs conclusively shows in his book, New Africa, to which 
I refer you, is obviously outside the domain of state lands, the 
products of which the state has a perfect right to dispose of as 
it sees fit in order to meet colonial needs. It follows, then, that 
any regulations the state may impose in regard to state lands 
can in no way interfere with freedom of trade in the domain 
of commerce, outside the domain of state lands. 

My colleagues will refute other leading contentions pre- 
sented by the Affirmative. 


FIRST REBUTTAL SPEECH FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 


My opponent has questioned my evidence. He says that 
because I have quoted only fifty-two of the two hundred or so 
Protestant missionaries in the Congo, it is evident that the 
Femaining one hundred and fifty would probably testify in a 
contrary manner. We fail to see the logic of his reasoning, 
especially since I have in my possession the incriminating evi- 
dence of missionary after missionary whose names were not 
signed to the plea I have quoted. And why did not the others 
sign? Because the plea was signed at a recent convention at 
Stanley Falls, and the missionaries are scattered over an 
immense territory. The great distance from the place is suffi- 
cient excuse for those who were unable to come. 

My opponent says that the Catholic missionaries in the 
Congo do not back up the testimony I have quoted. Now why? 
Because they are one and all Belgians and Leopold is their 
king. Naturally their allegiance calls upon them to shield him. 

Now we rely for our evidence mainly on the report of the 
king’s commission. Let me call your attention to the fact that 
my opponent admits the validity of this report. His only objec- 
tion to it is that it covers but about a quarter of the terri- 
tory in question. That is true. But bear in mind that the 
other three quarters of the state is entirely closed to the world. 
The commission covered that part of the territory which is 
in closest touch with civilization. Yet the rubber collection 
is carried on throughout the whole state. If this collection is 
attended by such horrors as I have shown in that part closest 
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to civilization, what must be the condition in that section into 
which civilization has not entered! 

In reading the report of the king’s commission, we must 
remember that the three members who composed it were per- 
sonal friends of Leopold, two of them being Belgians. Natu- 
rally they would try to see all the mitigating circumstances 
possible. But when it comes to a question of fact, they can only 
‘ say that they were surprised to find how little the effects of 
civilization had reached the natives. And in the words of 
President Jannsens of the commission, “I came here expecting 
to find everything in order. I had no idea I should come in 
contact with such putridity as I have found.” 'To quote 
directly from the report, ‘“‘They (the missionaries) brought 
before us a multitude of native witnesses, who revealed a large 
number of crimes and excesses alleged to have been com- 
mitted by the sentries. . . . They killed without pity all who 
resisted their whims. . . . The truth of the charges is borne 
out by a mass of evidence and official reports.” 

My opponent objects that the commission nowhere says that 
the rubber collectors are obliged to work two hundred and 
eighty-six days out of the year. He is right; but this it doessay: 
“This explains the dislike of the native for rubber gathering, 
which in itself is not at all severe. In the majority of cases he 
must make a journey every fortnight which takes two or three 
days, sometimes more, in order to reach that part of the forest 
where he can find, in sufficient quantity, the rubber vines. 
There for a certain number of days he leads an uncomfortable 
existence. He must construct for himself a temporary shelter, 
which certainly cannot take the place of his hut; he does not 
have the food to which he is accustomed, he is deprived of his 
wife, and is exposed to the inclemency of the weather and to the 
attacks of wild beasts. He must carry what he has gathered to 
the state posts or to the company, and not until then does he 
return to his village, where he can tarry only two or three days 
before the time for the next delivery is close at hand. It there- 
fore appears that, whatever his activity in the rubber forest, 
the native, because of the number of moves which he must 
make, sees the greater part of his time taken up in the gather- 
ing of rubber.” Three days at the most, at home during a fort- 
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night. Twenty-four fortnights a year multiplied by three gives 
us seventy-two days which he has at home. Subtract seventy- 
two from three hundred and sixty-five and we get two hundred 
and ninety-three days during which the natives are obliged to 
labor. We have given Leopold a week’s leeway. 

Certainly we need no further evidence than that furnished 
by Leopold’s own commission for proof of the intolerable con- 
ditions in the Congo State. 


SECOND REBUTTAL SPEECH FOR THE NEGATIVE 


Our friends of the Affirmative insist upon picturing condi- 

tions to you as being very atrocious, in that part of the Congo 
territory where we have already admitted that conditions are 
bad, and where we have shown you that Leopold. himself gives 
reasonable promise of reform. 
* On the 11th of last February, Secretary of State Root said 
that the United States cannot legally take steps to interfere in 
the Congo Free State. The Affirmative says they can; yet they 
have not defined the nature and force and extent of the move- 
ment they would have our government inaugurate. They say 
Leopold can do nothing; then they immediately proceed to say 
that we should do something, but they do not say what we can 
do. Why does Secretary of State Root insist that we cannot 
take steps to interfere in the Congo? He based his argument 
on our foreign policy, and on international law. 

I will quote two authorities on international law, which are 
more favorable to the Affirmative’s case than anything they 
themselves have advanced. Mr. Lawrence says, in his Inter- 
national Law, page 132: “Intervention on the grounds of hu- 
manity, in exceptional cases, has a moral, though not a legal 
justification.”” Mr. Hall says practically the same thing. 

But these authorities plainly state that circumstances must 
be very exceptional, — that gross tyranny must reign un- 
checked. As Mr. Lawrence says, “Such interference should be 
watched with the utmost jealousy.” But is the situation in the 
Congo exceptional in the extreme? It is not, for the clearly 
defined reasons which we have given. 

Our first speaker pointed out the fact that these evils are 
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not universal, because they do not exist in three fourths of the 
Congo Free State; that the testimony of the missionaries is 
contradictory, because only fifty-two out of two hundred mis- 
sionaries signed the petition quoted by our opponents, and 
because the reforms have been praised by many merchants 
and travelers, who characterized many of the reports as gross 
exaggerations. 

Second, as the Negative has pointed out, there are a certain 
number of isolated cases of abuse bound to exist in any civil- 
izing venture, a fact to which we must, with sorrow, assent, 
when we think that only a few weeks ago it was necessary for 
our own soldiers, in the name of our eighty million liberty- 
loving people, to shoot down in the Philippines five hundred 
Moros, men, women, and children. 

Interference is not justifiable because, as we have shown, 
the Congo State has not violated its international obligations, 
either in land policy or treaty arrangements, which are almost 
identical with those of the French and German governments 
with their dependencies. As civilization has advanced, the con- 
ditions of the Congo Free State have improved. As our oppo- 
nents have admitted, the slave trade has been destroyed; the 
liquor traffic has been kept down; religious organizations have 
been created; missions of all creeds have been formed. We 
have proved that educational and industrial institutions have 
been established in large numbers. Furthermore, King Leo- 
pold himself has set on foot a movement to remedy such evil 
conditions as exist at the present time. 

As the Negative has shown, reforms may be seen in certain 
sections of this territory; and in the method of reform Leopold 
has done exactly as the French did, when their king sent one 
commission to investigate the affairs of the French Congo and 
then sent another commission to put the suggestions of the first 
commission into effect. Leopold, immediately upon receiving 
the report of his first commission, appointed a second commis- 
sion to investigate the report of the first commission. Our 
opponents have just complained because Leopold did not give 
out the report for eight months. But the French did not give 
the report to the world at all. And I think that possibly, if we 
sent a commission out to the Philippines to investigate condi- 
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tions there, we might not give out the report the same day it 
came to us. Possibly we might not give it out at all; and pos- 
sibly we might tell the world that we would do our own work, 
and advise other nations not to interfere. 


SECOND REBUTTAL SPEECH FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 


Our opponents have utterly ignored one of the principal 
reasons why the United States should inaugurate this move- 
ment for reforms, the importance of the recognition by the 
United States. All the writers on the subject are agreed that 
the action of the United States was one of the determinant 
factors in the creation of the Congo Free State. Let me quote 
two or three authorities. Mr. Fox Bourne, a severe critic of the 
Congo, says, ““It was on the strength of the recognition by the 
United States that the International Association assumed the 
dignity and power of a civilized state.’”” Deschamps, the ablest 
of all the pro-Congo writers, devotes several pages of his most 
recent book in showing the importance to the Congo of this 
recognition. And finally, Mr. Rose, a leading historian and 
an impartial writer, says in his recent work, “‘The United 
States played an unusually important part in the creation of 
the Congo Free State.’ All are agreed, then, that the United 
States is largely responsible for the existence of the Congo 
to-day. Reforms in that country are necessary. It is obvious 
that some nation must inaugurate the movement, and the 
country which should do this is the one that is peculiarly 
responsible for the creation of that state. This responsibility 
rests upon the United States. 

The sponsorship of the United States has been questioned by 
our opponents. If the United States did not act as sponsor for 
the Congo, why did she choose Mr. Sanford as her delegate, 
a gentleman who had formerly been a member of the Inter- 
national Association? Why did the associate delegate of the 
United States make the statement that, as the Congo had no 
delegate at the Berlin Conference, he brought up two proto- 
cols which were passed upon by the conference? Whydid the 
American Baptist Missionary Union write to Mr. Kasson, 
“We have learned with lively personal satisfaction, not to say 
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with a sense of national pride, how ably, intelligently, and 
effectively you have supported the humane and benevolent 
policy of the International African Association” ? Surely, these 
facts show clearly that the United States did act as sponsor for 
the Congo Free State at the Berlin Conference. 

The Negative have maintained that international law does 
not allow the United States to interfere in the Congo. But 
practically all the authorities admit that a concert of nations 
has the perfect right to take action on the ground of human- 
ity. Bluntschli says, “The action of the Christian powers of 
Europe in favor of the Greeks affords a further illustration of 
the principle of international law authorizing such an inter- 
ference, not only where the interest and safety of other powers 
are immediately affected by the internal transaction of a par- 
ticular state, but where the general interests of humanity are 
infringed by the excesses of barbarous and despotic govern- 
ment.” Calvo and Fiore think “‘that states can interfere to 
put an end to crime and outrageous slaughter.”’ Mr. Hall, on 
page 291, sanctions this right. Vattel considers it “‘ permissible 
to succor a people suppressed by its sovereign.”” Thus I could 
quote authority after authority sanctioning intervention. Our 
opponents have admitted that a few international law authori- 
ties permit interference in extraordinary circumstances. We 
have already shown you that the situation 2s extraordinary, 
and after showing you that practically all of the noted interna- 
tional law authorities sanction such a movement as we pro- 
pose, we again affirm that the United States should inaugurate 
a movement for reforms in the Congo. : 


THIRD REBUTTAL SPEECH FOR THE NEGATIVE 


In opening this debate for the Negative, I showed you that 
the Affirmative must prove not only that a, movement is 
demanded because of exceptional evils, but also that some 
definite movement is possible. And what have they done? 
This debate is about to close, and they have devoted the 
greater part of their time — in fact, almost all of it — to show- 
ing that the conditions down there demand reform. It is one 
thing to say vaguely that something should be done, but it is 
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far different to show the concrete thing that the United States 
can do and must do. 

The gentleman just said, “We believe we should inaugurate 
a movement by calling on the powers”; but you remember 
that, a little while ago, our opponents said that the other 
powers had tried to inaugurate a movement and failed. And 
why? Because they had selfish interests down there. What 
in the world is he going to do, now? Call upon the powers, 
he says. Why, his own colleague proved that the powers had 
failed, and must fail in any attempt to reform. Their sugges- 
tion to call upon the powers to start a movement is, therefore, 

not only inconsistent, but it is not a fair or comprehensive inter- 
pretation of the proposition they are here to defend. For their 
suggestion would be simply an inauguration of an inaugura- 
tion of a movement, and not an inauguration in the meaning 
of the question. 

Now, to conclude, a careful analysis of all the speeches this 
evening on both sides shows that the decision in this debate 
taust be made on five distinct issues : — 

First. Does the evidence of evils demand our intervention ? 

Second. Does the Congo government itself give reasonable 
assurance of reforms ? 

Third. Does the Congo situation as a whole warrant our 
intervention ? 

Fourth. Could we legally inaugurate this movement ? 

Fifth. Would it be expedient ? 

In the first place, the Affirmative, lacking first-hand evidence 
of our own government, has submitted second-hand evidence. 
This we have shown to be insufficient, unreliable, and contra- 
dictory. 

In the second place, the Affirmative contend that the Congo 
State will not institute the necessary reforms, as history demon- 
strates. But we showed that the king proved himself sincere by 
the appointment of a commission whose report was character- 
ized even by the anti-Congoites as an ‘“‘honest judgment.” We 
proved that the reforms proposed are ample and comprehen- 
sive; and that the new commission includes the men who are 
best qualified to institute the reforms, and furthermore that 
Leopold’s reform method is an exact counterpart of the French 
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method against which our opponents make no complaint. The 
Congo government, then, gives reasonable assurance of reform. 

In the third place, the Affirmative tried to show that we are 
warranted in interfering, because the Congo has violated inter- 
national obligations, and because we have been instrumental 
in forming the Congo Free State. But we proved that the 
Free State has not violated any international obligation con- 
cerning trade or the natives, and that the United States, hav- 
ing positively refused to sign the Berlin Act, has, in the words 
of her Minister to that conference, John A. Kasson, and in the 
judgment of her Secretary of State, Mr. Root, positively re- 
fused to accept the right to interfere. So we are not warranted 
in interfering. 

Fourth, our opponents have maintained that we can legally 
interfere because of international law, as interpreted by several 
good authorities. But we showed you that both the principle 
of international law as defined by Wharton, Hall, and Law- 
rence, and its consistent practice by this government renders 
the legality of our intervention at least doubtful. 

Finally, the Negative has proved such action inexpedient, 
because utterly opposed to the avowed policy of this country, 
because it would retard domestic reforms and injure our posi- 
tion as protector in the New World. 

To sum up: We maintain that their plan is at present in- 
defensible, because their evidence is insufficient, second-hand, 
and contradictory, because the Congo government gives as- 
surance of the necessary reforms, because we have no special 
responsibility whatever and no legal right to interfere, and be- 
cause it would be inexpedient. We should, therefore, confine 
our energies to the western half of the world, whose guardian 
we are, and whose extensive interests we have for a hundred 
years advanced and protected. 


THIRD REBUTTAL SPEECH FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 


Our opponents still persist in doubting that terrible *atro- 
cities are being perpetrated in the Congo. We have proved 
their existence by citations from the king’s commission of in- 
quiry. That commission investigated conditions during four 
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months’ stay right in the very Congo. Any evidence from 
them is first class. This evidence bears out our statements, 
and proves conclusively that atrocities existing in the Congo 
warrant interference on the part of the United States. And 
furthermore, the very fact that such men as G. Stanley Hall 
and the Governor of Massachusetts have so closely affiliated 
themselves with the movement for reform, is sufficient proof 
of these cruelties. They certainly would not compromise 
themselves by lending their influence to a movement founded 
on. mere hearsay. 

Our opponents further argue that Leopold will make all 
necessary reforms of his own free will, and that, therefore, there 
is no reason for United States interference. But we maintain 
that if Leopold had any desire to do so, he would have done 
so long ago. He has had the commission’s report for over a 
year, and during that time he has done nothing to relieve the 
natives. The atrocities exist up to the very present time, as 
recent reports show. Yes, he did appoint a commission to 
carry out reforms in 1896. During the two years of its exist- 
ence, only three out of the six members met, only on two 
occasions, and then only for half a day. He reconvened the 
committee in 1901, and from 1901 to 1903 the committee 
never met at all. That is how Leopold’s commission carries 
out its work. Judging from all acts of his, the only way we 
can judge, we must conclude that Leopold will not reform 
the Congo of his own free will. 

Our opponents have given the Monroe Doctrine a decidedly 
wrong interpretation. The United States never said it would 
keep out of any part of the world, whenever it had an in- 
terest there, humanitarian or otherwise. Consider our policy 
toward Asia. In 1854 the United States forced Japan to 
open its doors for trade purposes, a direct interference in 
its internal affairs. In 1892 the United States was party to 
a treaty with Germany and England which provided for the 
internal administration of the Samoan Islands. In 1898 the 
United States acquired the Philippines. In 1901 Secretary 
of State John Hay sent forth his famous “open door” policy 
concerning China, and took the lead in preventing its par- 
tition. Does this look like keeping out of world affairs ? The 
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United States has not even kept out of Europe, for, in 1901, 
Secretary of State Hay sent a note to the powers concerning 
the massacre of the Jews in Roumania, and in 1903 he sent 
a similar note to Russia, but unfortunately it was not re- 
ceived. Does this look like keeping out of the internal ad- 
ministration of foreign governments ? 

Turning to Africa, we find that in 1884 the United States 
first recognized and acted as the moral guide of the Congo 
Free State. In 1885 it took the most active part in the Berlin 
Conference. In 1890 it took part in the Brussels Conference 
and signed the treaty, and in 1906 we find the United States 
deciding the dispute between nations at Algeciras. Again, I 
ask you, does this look like keeping out of world politics? We 
have given you the acts of the United States. Our opponents 
have given you words, but actions speak louder than words. 
These facts, then, conclusively prove that the Monroe Doctrine 
cannot prevent the United States from instituting this move- 
- ment for reform, because, as Secretary of State Frelinghuysen 
said in 1885, it does not apply to Africa, as far as our human- 
itarian interests there are concerned. 

Our opponents further say that we have no treaty right to 
interfere. But I tell you that we need no treaty rights when 
humanity is involved. I ask you if President Roosevelt needed 
any treaty right to interfere between Russia and Japan and 
stop the bloodiest war in history. I ask you if the United States 
needed any treaty rights to make war in Cuba and free the 
people from bondage and oppression. I ask you if John Hay, 
the greatest diplomat the United States has ever had, needed 
any treaty right to interfere in behalf of the Roumanian Jews 
for strictly humanitarian purposes. He showed the true 
policy of the United States when he officially declared, “The 
United States can never be a tacit party to such an interna- 
tional wrong.” And finally, I ask you if John Hay needed 
any treaty rights to interfere in behalf of the Russian Jews. 
These are instances where the United States interfered for 
humanitarian purposes without treaty rights; and if it inter- 
fered in these cases, where it has no responsibility and interest, 
why should it not take action in the Congo, where, as we 
have proved, it has an immense responsibility and interest ? 
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We do not want the United States to make war in the Congo. 
Far from it. We do not intend that the United States should 
be held responsible for securing the success of the movement. 
All the question asks for, and all we urge, is that the United 
States should take some action, which shall have a reasona- 
ble prospect of ending successfully. And in the light of our 
responsibility, such action is obligatory. As John Hay said, 
“The United States can never be a tacit party to such an 
international wrong.” 


APPENDIX IX 
INSTRUCTIONS TO JUDGES 


(THE following instructions to judges of debates have been widely 
used. The custom is growing, however, of instructing the judges to 
hand their votes to the presiding officer, without discussion. Further- 
more, as suggested in the last paragraph of the thirteenth chapter, sec- 
tion (1) of these instructions does not relate to ideal conditions.) 


As you have kindly consented to act as one of 
the judges in the Debate between 


both sides submit for your consideration (1) the 
following statement of facts and (2) the following 
_ instructions as to the basis on which we desire 
that your decision shall be rendered. 


(1) As one college has the choice of the question and the 
other college has the choice of sides, the side which either team 
defends need not represent the trend of opinion of the college 
‘or the opinion of the speakers. 

(2) The two institutions are agreed on the general principle 
that the award should not be made on the merits of the question 
but on the merits of the debate ; that is to say, consideration as 
to what may seem to a judge the intrinsic merit of either side of 
a question should not enter into or determine the award; but 
the award ought to be made to that college team which evinces 
greater argumentative ability and better form as speakers. 

It is further agreed that in determining argumentative abil- 
ity the judges should take into consideration thorough know- 
ledge of the subject, power of analysis and structure, logical 
sequence, skill in selecting and presenting evidence, and ef- 
fectiveness in rebuttal; and that, in considering the form of the 
speakers as distinguished from their arguments, the judges 
should regard bearing, quality of the voice, pronunciation, 
enunciation, ease and appropriateness of gesture, and direct- 
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ness, variety, and emphasis in delivery. Jt is agreed that mat- 
ter 1s more important than form; and that should one team 
excel in matter, and the other to an equal degree in form, the 
award should go to the former. 

Finally, the suggestion is offered to the judges that on with- 
drawing after the debate to make their decision, they cast a 
written ballot (before consultation), in order thereby to obtain 
a working basis from which the final decision may be reached. 
Should there be doubt in the mind of any judge as to the pur- 
port and intent of these suggestions, the judges may meet 
just before the debate with a representative of each college to 
resolve any such doubt. 


APPENDIX X 


ROUND-ROBIN DEBATING LEAGUE 


SPECIMEN ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 


Tur Debate Committee of the University of Pennsylvania, 
the Debating Union of Columbia University, and the Debate 
Council of Cornell University do hereby agree to form a 
triangular Intercollegiate Debating League, to hold debates 
in 1907-08, 1908-09, and 1909-10, under the following con- 
ditions : — 

I. The executive committee of the league shall consist of three 
members, one representing each university in the league, 
and shall have charge of all matters pertaining to the league, 
subject to the provision herein contained. The officers of 
the league shall be a president, vice-president, and secretary, 
whose duties shall be those usually pertaining to those offices. . 
They shall be chosen by the committee from its membership. 
The committee shall meet at least once a year, on the Satur- 
day next following the Friday of the annual debate. The de- 
bate shall be held on the following dates: February 28, 1908; 
February 26, 1909, and February 25, 1910. These dates shall 
be changed only by unanimous agreement. 

II. The league shall hold three intercollegiate debates 
annually, under the following plan: All three debates shall 
be held on the same evening and upon the same question, 
each university being represented by a team maintaining 
the affirmative and a team maintaining the negative. At 
each debate, the negative of the question shall be upheld by 


the visiting team. The schedule of debates shall be as fol- 
lows : — 


1907-08 
Affirmative Negative 
At New York Columbia Cornell 


At Philadelphia Pennsylvania Columbia 
At Ithaca Cornell Pennsylvania 
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1908-09 
Affirmative Negative 
At New York Columbia Pennsylvania 
At Philadelphia Pennsylvania Cornell 
At Ithaca Cornell Columbia, 
1909-10 


(Same as for 1907-08.) 


III. ‘The question for debate shall be selected in the fol- 
lowing manner: On or before November 1 of each year, each 
university shall submit to the secretary of the league, in sealed 
envelopes, two formulated questions for debate. The sec- 
retary shall immediately notify the secretary of the debate 
committees of each university. On December 1 each uni- 
versity shall submit to the secretary of the league its order of 
“preference or choice as to three of the questions suggested. 
In determining which question has been chosen, first choice 
shall count three points, second choice two points, and third 
choice one point. The question thus receiving the greatest 
total number of points shall be deemed to have been chosen. 
In the event of a deadlock, the universities shall take another 
ballot, to decide between the two questions highest on the 
list. The secretary shall in all cases promptly notify the three 
universities of the result of the balloting. 

IV. The university under whose auspices each debate is 
held shall have charge of all local arrangements, and shall 
assume all financial obligations thereof, excepting all the ex- 
penses of the visiting delegation. 

V. Each university shall select for each team three repre- 
sentatives and an alternate from its student body, but no 
one shall be chosen who is not a bona fide student and a can- 
didate for a degree, and no member of the Graduate School 
shall be chosen who receives any stipend. This rule shall 
not be interpreted as applying to Columbia Law School. 

VI. Each debater shall be allowed two speeches, one of 
ten (10) minutes’ duration, the other of five (5) minutes’. The 
first series of speeches shall be opened by the Affirmative, 
and shall alternate between the Affirmative and Negative 
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speakers. The second series shall be in the same order as 
the first, so far as the sides of the debate are concerned, but 
either side may, if it chooses, vary the order of its speakers. 
There shall be an intermission of five minutes between the 
direct and the rebuttal speeches. 

VII. The contest shall be judged and decided by three 
judges who shall be disinterested persons, not holding a 
degree from either institution or connected therewith in any 
relation, and chosen in the following manner : — 

At least two months before the debates, the visiting uni- 
versity shall nominate to the university holding the debate, 
thirty-five persons to act as judges, of whom the latter univer- 
sity shall secure any three to act. The university holding 
the debate shall always be privileged to reject any nominee 
without assigning any cause, and immediately upon reject- 
ing any names on the list shall notify the other university of 
the persons thus rejected. The visiting university shall there- 
upon at once forward the same number of new names. The 
university holding the debate may at any time reject any 
names on the list, the visiting university filling the number up 
to thirty-five. This process shall be continued until three 
judges are secured. 

VII. The award shall be made on the merits of the argu- 
ment as presented in the debate, and not upon the merits of 
the question. (The foregoing sentence shall be printed on 
the programme for each debate.) 

The decision shall be announced by one of the judges. 
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A LIST OF PROPOSITIONS 


POLITICAL 


1. The term of office of the President of the United States 
should be six years. 

2. The powers of the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives should be curtailed. 

3. National party lines should be ignored in municipal 
elections. 

.4. United States Senators should be elected by popular 
vote. 
/ 5. Ex-Presidents of the United States should be Senators- 
/ at-large for life. 

6. A voter can serve his country better as a consistent sup- 
porter of one party than as an independent voter. 

7. The United States should construct its warships. 

8. The standing committees of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States should be elected by the House 
rather than chosen by the Speaker. 

9. There should be an educational test as a qualification as 
for voting. 

10. The United States should permanently retain the 
Philippines. 

11. Organized labor should keep out of politics. 

12. The white citizens of the Southern States are justified 
in using all peaceable means to secure political supremacy. 

13. The legislative referendum should be introduced by 
our state governments. 

14. Members of state legislatures should be forbidden by 
law to accept free passes on any railroads. 

15. Corporate contributions to political campaign funds 
should be prohibited by Federal legislation. 


Y 
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16. A Republican victory in the next presidential election 
would be for the best interests of the United States. 

17. The direct nomination for office by vote of the party is 
superior to the system of caucus and convention. 

18. The President should be allowed to veto items in ap- 
propriation bills. 

19. The United States should favor a formal defensive 
alliance with Great Britain. 

20. A system of compulsory voting should be adopted in 
the United States. 

21. The “electoral college” should be abolished and the 
President elected by the direct vote of the people. 

22. Judges should be elected by popular vote. 

23. Less than the whole number of a jury should be com- 
petent to render a verdict in all jury trials. 

24. The provisions of Section 2 of Article XIV of the 
Amendments to the Constitution of the United States should 
be enforced. 

25. The number of representatives to Cong should be 
reduced. 

26. The Constitution of the United States should be so 
amended as to provide for the election of Senators by 
direct vote of the people when the state legislatures fail to 
elect. 

27. The Federal government should buy and operate the 
telegraph systems. 

28. An amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for a change in the method of treaty making 
is desirable. 

29. The Fifteenth Amendment should be repealed. 

30. Aside from the question of amending the Constitution, 
it is desirable that the regulating power of Congress be ex- 
tended over all corporations doing an interstate business. 

31. We should at once announce our purpose to deal with 
the Filipinos as we deal with the Cubans. 

32. An amendment of the Constitution should be adopted 
convening the first session of Congress within a few months 
after the election and compelling the second session to ad- 
journ several days before the following election. 
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33. Corporations should be required to take out a Federal 
license before engaging in interstate commerce. 

34. Representatives to Congress should be chosen by a 
system of proportional representation. 

35. The present distribution of power between the Federal 
and State governments calls for readjustment in the direction 
of further centralization. 

36. The annexation of the Island of San Domingo to the 
United States would be for the interests of the United States. 

37. Men and women should have equal suffrage. 

38. ‘The Indian Agency system has been a disgrace to the 
Federal government. 

39. The United States should hold territory permanently 
only with the purpose that it shall ultimately enjoy statehood. 

40. The system of voting by mail in local, state, and national 
elections (as proposed by Dr. Edward Stanwood in the Al- 
elantic Monthly, vol. Ixxxvi, pp. 568-573) should be adopted 
in the United States. 

41. The powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be enlarged. 

42. Mr. rather than Mr. 
President of the United States. 

43. The changes in the constitutions of Southern States, 
since 1889, by which the negro vote in such states has been 
restricted are, on the whole, to be commended. 

44, Postmasters should be elected by popular vote. 

45. Political parties are a necessity to free government. 

46. Municipalities in the United States of over 25,000 in- 
habitants should own and operate their systems for lighting 
and local transportation. 

47. The Swiss Referendum could be advantageously ap- 
plied to the United States. 

48. The annexation of Cuba to the United States would 
be for the best interests of Cuba. 

49. Granting the willingness of Cuba, the annexation of 
Cuba to the United States would be for the interests of the 
United States. 

50. The present laws relating to Chinese immigration 
should be amended to include the Japanese. 


should be the next 
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51. It would be to the advantage of the United States to 
annex Canada. 

52. The United States should have exclusive jurisdiction 
over Behring Sea. 

53. The United States should make no discrimination be- 
tween the immigrants from China and those from other 
countries. 

54. The appointment of consuls should come under the 
Civil Service. 

55. The United States should adopt a system of respon- 
sible Cabinet government. 

56. Members of the legislature should be chosen by a sys- 
tem of proportional representation. 

57. An act should be passed specifically providing for the 
naturalization of Japanese who come here intending to be- 
come American citizens. 

58. The present administration is spending too much 
money on the navy. 

59. Porto Rico should be given a territorial form of gov- 
ernment. 

60. The Senate of the United States should adopt a closure 
rule. 

61. Congress should be given power, by constitutional 
amendment, to legislate directly concerning commerce and 
manufactures within the several states. 

62. The “Galveston Plan” of city government by a board 
of directors insures increase of efficiency combined with 
decrease of corruption in city affairs. 

63. Full citizenship in the United States, with representa- 
tion in Congress, should be granted to the people of Porto Rico. 

64. Lobbying in Congress and in state legislatures should 
be confined to licensed lobbyists. 

65. The President of the United States is justified in call- 
ing out the militia to quell labor troubles and other local dis- 
turbances, without the consent or request of state authorities. 

66. The courts should be forbidden by law to issue sweep- 
ing or “blanket” injunctions in labor disputes. 

67. In the United States the jury systeia is not the best 
means of serving the ends of justice. 
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68. Public advocacy of violent means for the subversion 
of government should be suppressed by law in the United 
States. 

69. The United States Senate should seat any man ap- 
pointed by the Governor of a state, when the legislature 
adjourns without filling the vacancy. 

70. The constitutional guarantees and restrictions should 
apply to all territory which may be permanently controlled 
by the United States. 

71. The Constitution should be so amended as to make 
the passing of amendments easier. 


ECONOMIC 


72. Raw materials should be admitted to the United States 
free of duty. 

. 73. Sugar should be admitted to the United States free of 
duty. 

74, Foreign-built ships should be admitted to American 
registry free of duty. 

75. A high tariff raises wages. 

76. The amount of property transferable by inheritance 
should be limited by statute. 

77. Foreign-built ships, owned wholly by Americans, 
should be admitted to American registry free of duty. 

78. National banks should be allowed to issue credit cur- 
rency to the extent of twenty-five per cent of their paid-up 
and unimpaired capital. 

79. Free Trade should be established between the United 
States and the Philippines. 

80. The present tariff on the raw materials and rough 
products of iron and steel, such as iron bar, pig iron, rails, 
and steel ingots, is justified on the ground of the protection 
of American industry against foreign competition. 

81. Physical valuation of the property of a corporation is 
the best basis for fixing rates. 

82. The United States government should proceed at once 
to the extensive improvement of the inland waterways of the 
country. 
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83. The right to relieve financial stringency by temporary 
deposit of United States Treasury funds in selected banks 
should be denied the officers of the government. 

84. State boards of arbitration, similar to the Massachusetts 
board, should be maintained in all the states for the purpose 
of settling labor disputes. 

85. The boycott is a proper policy for organized labor. 

86. Members of trades-unions are justified in refusing to 
work with non-union men. 

87. The history of trades-unions for the past twenty years 
shows a tendency detrimental to the best interests of the 
country. 

88. Department stores have proved a benefit to municipal 
communities. 

89. The coal mines of the United States should be under 
Federal control. 

90. A system of compulsory arbitration of strikes should 
be established in the United States. 

91. The United States should adopt a system of compulsory 
arbitration similar to that of New Zealand. 

$2. Labor-saving machinery has been injurious to the 
laboring classes. 

93. Products of prison labor should not be allowed to 
compete in the open market. 

94. The principle of the “closed shop” is justifiable. 

95. There should be a national board of arbitration, with 
compulsory powers, for settling disagreements between inter- 
state railroads and their employees. 

96. The best interests of the laboring classes would be 
advanced by the development of a separate labor party. 

97. Labor unions are on the whole prejudicial to the best 
interests of the workingman. 

98. Employers are justified in refusing to make agreements 
in regard to wages and conditions of employment with labor 
unions of which a majority of their employees are members. 

99. The powers of the National Bureau of Corporations 
should be extended to cover interstate transactions in insurance. 

100. ‘The movement of the labor unions for the “closed 
shop” deserves the support of public opinion. 
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101. Each state should pass a law requiring every corpo- 
ration created by its charter to allow any stockholder to have 
access at all reasonable times to the names and addresses of 
all the stockholders. 

102. American cities should seek the solution of the street 
railway problem through public ownership and operation. 

103. The State and Federal governments should provide 
the machinery for the compulsory investigation of contro- 
versies between employers and employees. 

104. All goods, the price of which is controlled by a single 
capitalist or combination of capitalists, should be admitted 
free of duty. 

105. Laws should be enacted providing that in case of 
personal injury to a workman arising out of, and in course 
of employment, his employer shall be liable for adequate 
compensation, and shall not set up contributory negligence - 
or negligence of a fellow servant as a defense. 

106. It is economically disadvantageous for the United 
States to own territory in the tropics. 

107. (Waiving the question of constitutionality), an in- 
come tax should be a part of our Federal system of taxation. 

108. A*personal property tax cannot be administered with 
fairness. 

109. The single tax, as advocated by Henry George, is 
practicable. 

110. The Federal government should adopt a progressive 
inheritance tax, constitutionality conceded. 

111. The principle of the income tax is just. 

112. The best interests of the United States require the 
discontinuance of the protective policy. 

113. Tariff should be imposed for revenue only. 

114. The tariff on steel should be substantially lowered. 

115. The Federal government should own and operate the 
railroads within its borders. 

116. The Geary exclusion law should be reénacted. 

117. Commercial reciprocity between the United States 
and Canada would be for the best interests of the United States. 

118. The United States should subsidize the American 
Merchant Marine. 
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119. Laws should be passed compelling the management 
of a business undertaking which secures control of an industry 
to sell its product at reasonable rates without discrimination. 

120. Commercial reciprocity between the United States 
and South America would benefit the United States. 

121. A double monetary standard in the United States 
would be superior to a single standard. 

122. The national debt should be paid as rapidly as possible. 

123. Railroad pooling should be sanctioned by law. 

124. The United States should replace the system of a 
bond secured note issue for the national banks by an asset 
currency. 

125. A merger like the Northern Securities Company is 
economically for the best interests of the public. 

126. The tax on the issues of state banks should be re- 
pealed. 


EDUCATIONAL 


127. No sectarian institutions should receive state aid. 

128. No state should appropriate public funds to support 
educational institutions in competition with those adequately 
provided by private enterprise. 

129. A university should be established in each state for 
the sole purpose of examining all candidates and conferring 
all degrees within the state. 

130. All professional schools should require for admission 
at least two years of college work. 

131. Apart from the question of expense, the small college 
is preferable to the large college for a man of average ability. 

132. For the United States the type of the English univer- 
sity is preferable to the type of the American university. 

133. Admission to American colleges should be by exam- 
ination only. 

134. The best interests of American colleges demand the 
adoption of the honor system in examinations. 

135. The work of the editor-in-chief of a college paper 
should count as one course toward his degree. 


136. The course of study at R College should be 
wholly elective. 
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137. The college course leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts should be three years. 

138. Coeducation in higher institutions of learning is 
preferable to the segregation of the sexes. 

139. Students in college courses who attain a rank of 
ninety per cent or higher in their daily work should be ex- 
cused from examinations. 

140. No student in his first year at college should be al- 
lowed ty represent the college in intercollegiate athletic 
contests. 

141. Intercollegiate football should be abolished. 

142. The fraternity system is detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of R College. 

143. Superintendents of city schools should be elected for 
six-year terms. 

_ 144. No city school board should have more than seven 
members. 

145. The school board of a city should be appointed by the 
Mayor. 

146. Religion should be taught in the public schools of 
New York. 

147. Cities should furnish free text-books to all pupils. 

148. No prizes should be offered in public schools. 

149. Secret societies in public high schools should be pro- 
hibited. 

150. The state should prescribe uniform text-books for 
the public schools. 

151. The greater part of the studies in secondary schools 
should be elective. 

152. A college graduate is more likely to succeed in business 
than a man of equal natural ability who enters business upon 
graduating from the high school. : 

153. The recommendations of the Simplified Spelling Board 
should be adopted by the American people. 

154. The education of negroes in America should be 
industrial rather than liberal. 

155. San Francisco was justified in excluding the Japanese 
from the public schools. 

156. College entrance requirements are excessive. 


— 
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157. A readjustment of values of the several subjects 
among the college entrance requirements is desirable. 

158. Military drill should be compulsory in public high 
schools. 


SOCIAL 


159. The clauses in the Alabama Constitution of 1901 
looking to restriction of franchise are justifiable. 

160. The Fifteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
has been justified by subsequent history. 

161. The canteen should be restored to the United States 
Army. 

162. The growth of large fortunes should be checked by a 
graduated income tax. 

163. The State of should adopt the Carolina Dispen- 
sary System for controlling the use and sale of intoxicating 
liquors. 

164. There should be a state censorship of the stage. 

165. There should be national legislation making uniform 
the marriage and divorce laws of the states. 

166. The United States government should grant old age 
pensions. 

167. The growth of trusts tends toward socialism. 

168. The policy of the United States in extending the 
franchise to the negro was ill-advised. 

169. The aims and principles of Socialism embody the only 
remedy for the present evils of the trusts. 

170. The tendency of population to concentrate in the cities 
of the United States is detrimental to the best interests of the 
people. 

171. For the State of 
hibition. 

172. Children under fourteen years of age should be pro- 
hibited by state law from working in factories. 

173. The wages of men and women should be the same for 
the same work performed. 

174. The German system of compulsory insurance should 
be adopted in the United Siates. 


high license is preferable to Pro- 
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175. Free public employment bureaus should be established 
by each state. 

176. The elimination of private profits offers the best solu- 
tion of the liquor problem. 

177. Social functions which involve lavish expense are 
unjustifiable. 

178. Colonization is the best method of charity for the poor 
of large cities. 

179. Prohibition is more conducive to temperance than high 
license. 

180. The punitive clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
should be enforced. 

181. Life imprisonment, with restricted power of pardon on 
the part of the Executive, should be substituted for capital 
punishment in : 

182. The Chinese should be excluded from the Philip- 

"pines. 

183. A constitutional amendment should be passed giving 

Congress exclusive control over marriage and divorce. 
"184, A system of compulsory “industrial insurance” should 
be adopted in ; 

185. The State of should adopt the “Norwegian sys- 
tem” of dispensing liquor. 

186. The Federal government should establish a Federal 
department of health in charge of a new Cabinet officer. 

187. Further restriction of immigration is desirable. 

188. State prohibition has failed to benefit the people of 
Kansas. 

189. The State of Maine should resubmit the Prohibitory 
Amendment to the people. 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL 


190. Armed intervention on the part of any nation to collect, 
on behalf of private individuals, financial claims against any 
South American nation is not justifiable. 

191. Nations should agree that they will not intervene in the 
affairs of other countries for the forcible collections of public 
debts due to their citizens. [It is understood that this rule 
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should not apply to debts in existence at the time of the adop- 
tion of the agreement.) 

192. The inter-oceanic canal should be subject to the exclu- 
sive military and political control of the United States. 

193. A nation advanced in civilization is justified in the 
interests of the world in enforcing its authority upon an inferior 
people. 

194. The United States should use every diplomatic means 
to maintain the integrity of China. 

195. A formal alliance between Great Britain and the 
United States, for the protection and advancement of their 
common interests, would be expedient. 

196. It is for the best interests of the United States that the 
Panama Canal zone should be neutralized by joint agreement 
of the powers. 

197. The interests of nations would be best served by main- 
taining the integrity of China. 

198. The foreign policy of the United States has impaired 
the efficiency of the Monroe Doctrine. 

199. The armament of European powers, beyond what is 
necessary to maintain domestic peace, is undesirable. 

200. The policy of Great Britain in Africa is justifiable. 

201. A Franco-Russian alliance, offensive and defensive, 
would be for the best interests of France. 

202. The United States should combine with the great 
powers of Europe to bring about reforms in the Congo Inde- 
pendent State. 

203. Home rule should be granted to Ireland. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


204. The execution of Charles I of England was justifiable. 
205. The life imprisonment of Napoleon on the Island of 
St. Helena was justifiable. 
206. The execution of John Brown was justifiable. 
207. Vivisection, involving pain, should be prohibited by 
aw. 
208. The United States should maintain a larger navy. 
209. Arctic explorations have been justified by results. 
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210. The Fifteenth Amendment should be repealed. 


211. There should be national supervision of life-insurance 
companies. 

212. The national government should codperate with the 
states in the permanent improvement of the public highways, 
according to the plan proposed in House Bill, 15,369. 

213. The Standing Army of the United States should be 
increased. 

214. The United States government should establish a par- 
cels post. 

215. Women should be allowed to vote in school elec- 
tions. 

216. Letter postage should be reduced to one cent. 

217. The United States government should contribute 
funds for the exploration of the polar regions. 

, 218. The United States should adopt a system of Postal 
Savings Banks. 

219. Every male citizen in the United States should be com- 
pelled to serve at least two years in the militia. 

220. The American Board of Foreign Missions is justified 
in accepting financial aid from Mr. Rockefeller. 

221. Hypnotic entertainments should be prohibited by 
state law. 

222. All church property should be taxed. 

223. Any person who advocates putting to death, by legal 
sanction or otherwise, persons afflicted with an incurable 
disease should be punished for felony. 

224. National expositions are a benefit to the country. 

225. A representative should vote according to the wishes 
of his constituency. 

226. England’s course in the Boer War has been justified by 
the results attained. 

227. The opponents of autocracy in Russia are justified in 
the use of violence. 

228. The veto power of the House of Lords should be 
annulled. 

229. The signatory powers at the Brussels Conference 
should deprive King Leopold of all authority in the Congo 
Independent State. 
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230. Legislation should be adopted for the purpose of 
giving greater security to wills and bequests. 
231. Life imprisonment, with a restricted power of pardor 


/ on the part of the Governor, is preferable to capital punish- 


ment. 

232. Permanent copyright should be granted by the United 
States government. 

233. The best way for a nation to promote peace is to be 
constantly prepared for war. 

234. The dramatization of novels is detrimental to the 
dramatic art. 

235. The historical novel hinders the accurate conception 
of history. 

236. Federal laws and licenses should govern automobil- 
ing. 

237, Congress should require all railroads subject to its 
jurisdiction to adopt a block signal system. 


FIRST PRACTICE 


238. Written term examinations should be abolished. 
239. Manual training should be included in high school 


, Courses. 


240. Government seed distribution should be continued. 

241. The execution of Major André é was justifiable. _ 

242. The ne reading of the Bible in public schools should be 
prohibited. 

243. College property should be taxed. 

244. The College Department of the University of 
should be thrown open to women. 

245. Fraternities are desirable in colleges. 

246. The “honor system” should be adopted for all exam- 
inations in College. 

247. State laws prohibiting secular employment on Sunday 
should be repealed. 

248. A third party has at present no place in American 
politics. 

249. ‘The class rushes at the beginning of the college year 
should be discontinued. 
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250. Any bona fide college student under 21 years of age, 
and having completed one year’s work in good standing, 
should be allowed to represent in athletics the institution at 
which such work has been done, regardless of any compensa- 
tion he may previously have received for his athletic ability. 

251. The members of this class should support the Republi- 
can ticket in the next city election. 

252. The members of this class should support the Republi- 
can state ticket. 

253. Public libraries, museums, and art galleries should be 
open on Sunday. 

254. The city of should make a larger appropriation 
for the maintenance of the public high school. 


255. A college commons should be established at Col- 
lege. 

256. Chapel attendance at College should be com- 
* pulsory. 


257. It would be for ihe interests of 
dual track meet with College. 

258. College dormitories should be in charge of under- 
graduate proctors. 

259. In high school graduation exercises there should be no 
speaking by members of the class. 

260. Public libraries should forbid the circulation of novels 
until two years after publication. 

261. The State of should establish a trade school for 
the blind. 

262. Gymnasium work in should be compulsory. 

263. The State of should appropriate the sum of —— 
for the extermination of the gypsy moth. 

264. The capital of the State of 
(Oh: 

265. The students of should have self-government. a 

266. The tuition in should be changed to : 

267. The rules of the game of football should be radically 
revised. 

268. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Learning should admit state normal schools to the pension 
privileges. 


College to hold a 


should be removed 
oe 
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269. Lincoln’s plan of reconstruction was superior to the 
Congressional plan. 

270. Ex-Presidents of the United States should receive a 
salary equal to one half the salary of the President. 

271. The National Capital should be removed to a more 
central location. 

272. Indians should no longer be treated as wards of the 
government. 

273. The cause of higher education in the State of 
would be better served by fewer colleges. 

274. There should be a reform in our pension system. 

275. The Rhodes scholarships for the United States will 
accomplish the objects of the founder. 
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